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PREFACE 



The literature of any country is the mirror of the life and 
culture of the people and their aspirations. The Tamils had a hoary 
past with a vastness of territory and an abundance of literature, 
which by the several cataclysms of Nature and of ravages of Time 
have been lost with but a few remnants that have been saved. The 
oldest of them—the Sangam Classics—is accepted on all hands to be 
of about three millenniums old. Such of these and the others 
that have been produced by subsequent poets and those that 
followed to the present times form the basis of our literary stock. 


Thanks to the indefatigable scholarship of MM. V. Swami- 
natha Aiycr, Thamothatam Ptllai and others, the cadjans of those 
classics have been closely examined and printed; and the Studies 
and Translations of a few of them by the Rev. H. R. Hoisington, 
the Rev. Dr. G. XJ. Pope, V. Kanagasabhai Pillal, P. Sundaram 
Pillai, J. M. Nallaswami Pillai and others have appeared in 
periodicals: viz. Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
The Asiatic Quarterly Review, The Siddhanta Dee pika. The Indian 
Antiquary 9 The Madras Review , The Christian College Magazine l 
The Tamilian Antiquary and others. The latter have again 
become inaccessible, since published in the nineties of the last 
century, and later. An effort has however been taken to present 


in the volume before us, the gleanings of a few; and this is to 


be followed by the major work TWO THOUSAND YEARS 


OF TAMIL LITERATURE, shorty to be released. 


In presenting this Volume to the lovers of Tamil Literature, 
I have but to tender my obeisance to the departed souls 
of great men, who have by their studies and pioneering research 
left their lasting mark in the minds of generations to come. To the 
publishers of these periodicals, from whose pages the matter before 
us have been culled, my sincere thanks are due. 



• • 

II 

To Dr. Rajah Sir M. A. Mu t hi ah Chettiar of Chettinad, 
Kt., B. A. t D.Litt; M. L. A., the Founder-Pro-Chancellor of the 
Annamalai University, who has graciously accepted ray dedication 
of the work, to Prof. T. P Mecnakshisundaram Piilai M.A., B.L., 
M.O. L. who has so kindly given the Foreword, and the authorities 
of the Annamalai University who have encouraged me in this work, 
my gratitude is due. My warm thanks are also due to Sri. V,T. Rajan, 
Proprietor of M/s Rajan & Co., (Printers), who has by his 
courtesy has made this publication possible in an excellent manner. 

r 

Annamalai Nagar | 

Oct. 19th, 1959 ) J. M. SOMASUNDARAM 



FOREWORD 


by 

Prof. T. P. MEENAKSHISUNDARAM PILLA.I, M.OJU 

The Tamils arc tightly proud of their language and great 
scholars of theY/est have sung its glory. But the pity of it is that 
the world is more or less oblivious of the hidden treasures in 
TamlMiterature which are meant for the one world of to-day. AH 
through its literature runs this central idea of the whole world 
being one single family. There were missionaries and others 
coming from the west to the Tamil land and they translated a few 
works into English and other western languages. There were also 
civilians like Ellis translating and comnenting on great classics in 
Tamil. They were labouring under (great disadvantage because all 
the classics could not have been available for their study. Today 
we have tolerably good Editions of almost all the classics and yet 
these are not placed at the service of the world at large. The 
Tamil Scholars seem to live in a world of isolation. The intellec¬ 
tual world will be chanced to a great extent if it were to become 
familiar with the Tamilian approach and the Tamilian material. 

The translation of all the Tamil works is an nrgent necessity. 
In the absence of any new attempt at this great task it will be a 
great service to Humanity to bring together and edit all the transla¬ 
tions so ably done by’ar dent students of Tamil in the 19th century and 
early 20th century, which are found buried in old magazines and in¬ 
accessible libraries. Some such thing is being attempted by a few; 
but this will take a good deal of time. 

Nor will this give a complete and connected picture of the 
Tamilian thought and literature through the last 20th century. There 
is not available for the foreigner any good history of Tamil literature 
and my friend TiruJ. M.SomasundaramPfllai has undertaken to write 
ope. Bat a mere narration of the facts 'about the literature cap 
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never be a substitute for the living Tamil poetry coursing with 
energy all through these ages. He has therefore giving usthe first 
volume of this History, an Anthology of Tamil verses selected from 
the age of Ancient Sangam to the Modern age of Bharathi. These 
will be sealed books to those who do not know Tamil. To such 
of these he is also giving a translation of all these verses-tran station 
of his own, translation of his friends, and translations and 
studies by great Oriental scholars of this country and the West, 
The latter have become inaccessible, and our thanks are therefore 
due to Mr. Pillai for giving them in this Edition. 

He had been connected with the Hindu Religious Endowments 
and now he is in charge of Publications in the Annamalai University. 
From his student days he has been on a line with scholars 
teaching Tamil poems and explaining Tamil Art and culture. ' It is 
indeed a surprise that he found time to do all that he has done and 
continues to do, in the midst of ceaseless toils. ' We hope bis History 
will be soon in the hands of readers. May we also pray to the 
Almighty to bless him with longlife to publish all the translations 
of the Tamil works still hiding in dark corner* of the world. 
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FROM 
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PURA-NANURU” 

A 1 X ± !• 


•Courtesy: "The Asiatic Quarterly Review” ** The Light of Truth or 
Siddhaota Deepika”; “The Tamilian Antiquary'*—I-vl 



THE 400 LYRICS : PURA-NANURU 

TRANSLATION AND NOTES 

BY 

THE REV. Dr. G. U. POPE, mjud.d. 


This Agaval is by a minstrel, known to us as Kanyin 
or ‘Singer* o[ the flowery hill, who was a court poet and 
friend of Ko-Perum C’olan of Uraiyur—a little, it may be, 
before the date of the Kural 1 . 

See also Pura tfamxru 67, 191 , 212. 


[192] 

cjTgiib farG^; {utoj^ld Gcssrfix; 

gjpib i3pf $7 oix^rr; 

ifipguh qgjzjgj euTiprsa) 

^ ctgzt tL3$i ; $&r'£iib QscGu j; (y:cT?a?£3r, 
fr&rjDgub ^cl'Glc; 

(VTGZJUS ^COT 

«JR) OUX(5^7 iL&Qi93 Gui tLTT^jy 

£x Li Guxd), a^a3x 

(t£sn;p Qj^uuQt^tb 9 ersiiujy gpGsurj- 
snl&33& QgvP,iSj£GXihi ^5s5s5 t lltlL§\o3^t 
QuHGuto jr e?u^ f 5^>Tti5 geoGto; 

©^GiixcDjr ^soGil ! 

—5S33fturix uxlIQ. 

To ns all towns are one, all men our kin. 

Life’s good comes not from others’ gift, nor ill 
Man’s pains and pairs’ relief are from within. 

Death’s no new thing; nor do our bosoms thrill 
When joyous life seems like a luscious draught. 

When grieved, we patient suffer, for, we deem 
This much-praised life of ours a fragile raft 

Borne down the waters of some mountain strea 


1. Possibly the Third Century AJX (Ed.) 


2. This was sect by Dr. Pope as a New Year's Greeting to all his friends 
in India in January 1906. 
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That o’er huge boulders roaring seeks the plain. 

Tho* storms with lightnings flash from darken’d 

skies 

Descend, the raft goes on as fates ordain. 

Thus have we seen in vision of the wise! 

We marvel not at greatness of the great; 

Still less despise we men of low estate. 

Comp. Kura ], 397; Palamoli, 126 . 

THE P AND IY AN NEDUM C’ELIYAN 

In considering the kings and chieftains celebrated in 
ancient Tamil song, the first place must be given to this 
great king and hero—the Pandiyan Nedum Celiyan, whose 
praises are sung also in the *Ten Tamil Idylls/ He is 
said to have gained a great victory in early life at a place 
called TaJai Alanganam , where he defeated the Cera and 
C’ola kings, and seven other of the minor majesties of the 
south. He is lauded by four minstrels in this collection. 
Nothing could really illustrate the life and condition of 
ancient South India like a full and literal translation of all 
that has been sung in honour of this almost forgotten chief 
and warrior. It seems humiliating to record the fact that 
his name is found in no list of the Pandian rulers, and we 
are left to conjecture that it is but an epithet applied to 
him, while his real name has perished.' ‘Celiyan’ (Q&i/Iuj&t) 
means ‘the Flourishing” and is a title given to any of the 
Pandias, or Madura Kings; while ‘Nedum* merely means 
‘tall’ or ‘great*. He is said to have been a great friend of 
poets, though nothing of his own has been preserved save 
one small but beautiful lyric (72). His generosity was 
greatly celebrated. 

The following lyric is addressed to this king by a 
poet, of whom nothing is known except the two poems in 
this collection. The verses in a remarkable way illustrate 

.— * L ‘ I -le of South India of 

t is most anxious to 
who was more given. 
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f it may be, to the shedding of blood, than to the construc¬ 
tion of works for the distribution of water to the fields of 
his subjects. 

The vast importance of irrigation has been recognised 
by all rulers of South India, though their constant wars 
have often prevented their doing efficiently what they knew 
should be done. This piece in Tamil is a really magnifi¬ 
cent bit of sage advice, expressed in highly poetical and 
forcible terms. The whole land was then as now divided 
into ‘the good land’ (A r anjey) f or the alluvial soil along the 
banks of rivers and in the deltas, which could always be 
irrigated, provided the necessary reservoirs and anicuts were 
provided; and 'the poor land’ (Punjcy), which was 
solely dependent on rain. Very extensive irrigation works 
were carried out by the ancient kings of South India, who 
had at their disposal large treasures and an immense 
amount of forced labour; but the works in the delta of 
the Godavari and in the districts through which the Kaviri 
and its tributaries flow, are unrivalled in any age of South 
Indian history. * * * The great remedy against famine is and 
always has been, irrigation. Considered in this light, this 
old lyric possesses singular interest.- 

On the Necessity of Irrigation 

m 

ujrss& 12 JSO 0 /rsoiii 

;Sir«flOT , pii qsjfi 
&uh *-jrCajJnr 

Ltpgl <S6DL. 

Qu$6toUi£gT<5 t f£«5 t ^a/cr^rGsjr! 

0 jpiii <SfT0$Lr 

yi t outer, 

ugi ojjrr&, 

cuTcir *_tl(5Lb cj^, r5err u>£&; 

!£««)«> a'ti GajiG^l 

G&z>£ptb J6_so spgJ* Q<y&aju> Qaj£nnj v gifL&, 

«xoj«ox O^xsfr qj«9 QP($<xS, 

£C5 * 
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tfijbjpj jjr^cr 

£0$ Gserr, g>efl, i^^huirorf 

tSir £$}dTjpi ^jemnuir iur&Ga&atg erecstiinh 

ft.cnnj. QstrQpGflinr a, u3ir QatrQpQprQffi 

£-Q3ri£. Qp&jbGjD fi_cnraJ«r iSexri-ih; 

r^GZTGi] erG3TUU®aJgl /tfa)^Q£7® i£G;r; 

/f(5ti tBeogotb LjGssrfiQiutrtr ftsxsr® 
t-t-thqih £^u3($ib U6nL-$@8G<g)(2p; 

e?4^ Gs/r^ii L/dr qecib .skct ^ysor 
c^ajuL?^)^/ ^tiS^Lb, (zsHTG'ni) 

^JfiD^a/ejr *_;sa//rG;z; 

Gu/T/r<F Oj-^Stu! QJfc)G&J 

iSeccsr Qisafi mjTjftjSfa) £/r r£&i> flukes# 

^l10l_ 77 ^p/tei-o. ^sisrisr fiilQutrQp; 
p®T6rrir(3#tnr ^Jejsstr ^©rer/rG^/rQiTi 

— u/rexsrq.tuar Qis@$Q&i/}iu2!zr<£ (^uqecoSiu^r utri$.tug]. 

(t Descendant of the Mighty Ones, who put beneath 

their feet 

The wide extended earth, girt by the roaring sea. 

Ten times a hundred million years 
Prolonged be thy mighty swayl 
Thou art the victor king of the city rich, 

Whose moat is filled with both small and great, 
Whose mighty guarded wall to heaven uplifts ltselfl 
Dost Thou desire the wealth of all this world 
And of the worlds beyond 
Or wish to overcome all Kings 
And hold them, 'neath Thy sway; 

Or seek for glory and good renown ? 

Then Mighty Ruler, listen to my song, 

Who give to frames of men the food 
They need, these give them life;— 

For food sustains man's mortal frame. 

But food is earth with water blent: 

So those who join the water to the earth 
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Build up the body r and supply its life. 

Men in less happy lands sow seed, and watch to skies 

for rain, 

But this can ne’er supply the wants of kingdom and 

of king. 

Therefore, O C’eliyan, great in war, despise this not; 

Increase the reservoirs f or water made 

Who bind the water, and supply to fields 

Their measured flow, these bind 

The earth to them. The fame of others passes swift 

away. 

THE C’OLAN KING. KILLI-VALAVAN WHO FELL 

AT KULA-MURRAM 

This king is celebrated in eighteen songs, by ten 
different minstrels. One lyric (173) is ascribed to the 
king ^himself. Killi was the family name of a renowned 
dynasty of Cola kings , eight of whom are mentioned in 
this collection. Its derivation is doubtful, but it may 
mean a digger, -and is in fact a synonym of Pallava 1 . He 
is said to have conquered the Cera kingdom and taken 
Karur, its then capital; and fell in battle at the village of 
Kula-mdrram (Pavilion by the Tank)' This portion of 
the anthology is of peculiar interest to Tamil scholars. 

The first song, relating to Kilfi-Vulavan here is by 
Alattur*Kilar (Lord of the Manor of Banyamtree Town), 
and is in every way very noteworthy. 

Ingratitude, the only Unpardonable Sin 

[34] 

‘cgcr (t£&) ^;D»r > Ga’r#<50ix> f 

U5TK5T UJSfirflf ©CD > s5^C3 i sSji- < i^ii, 

UTtruujr$ g,ui3u QirQoLcGurxcsgii, 
aj^suxaj LL3-£}&£) xlqt’ «rtjr f 

^3a/dr 

xuaj^g £J*u* ctct. 

t. The Tamil foot pat-kit 
2. Called alio Kvra-pallL S« 373 
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^fjpth un±GjQjD—'Qit3es>tp amrsn ! 

•cT/r&u to rrSso jfiifittfib, 

LJJDRf& S($ •^63TCT L/63T L/OJ Q)ff£&T 

uireo Quit q«r« 5 ii toa/iS, 

(ipiujD Qs/r(ip(^ ®i&j£jZ $<£&Qcon-Q, 

§}?£& rfifiu *^<2gjr 12 drjDfigt, 

ajruLj ^erreirQuiirQ QgussstQ Qwrifi us3 jbjd % 

QaurQg^Q&irjpi utrcxrira(§ 

*syif 60 /r <f Q^ajatth (tp^ar^ii 0<^iu(3^jr«r, 
eui Osrar, euerrojar onr$xV crorjp/, 
i3Q 0<T(ip Gjsjtgjt .j/rcfr u/rCIt^dr ^u$$3r, 
u®t/ <3{j!DitLJG}(2GXT i u&) &J3 t& Q<yebaje5r; 

itt/rG(g) Qu^to! ggjdi 

iF/rtf3rG(j5»r reaT^y E_«jjri_/ru?«r 

, ^glOT@/rsb uifififl, 

0<s/rcwrt_6b tor toenp Qur^Ji^ 

^/c!ot ueb jep/tb oj/r^Jai, LfajGoj/ 

— Q&irtp&r (geiTQppjD&'gjp fidrcfl 

afffl7Qj&3r *%eo£ i g!rr Qjptrw UrQBjJp, 

K> 

‘Whatever sins men do in hurting kine,— 

All heinous crimes, 1 and wrongs to Brahmans 

wrought,— 

Where fault is pondered and confess’!—, a place 
May yet be found to wash away the stain. / 

But they, who benefit conferred have slain 
Can ne’er escape,’—so virtue’s self hath sung. 

O spouse of her with jewels rare adorned! 

Each morn and eve at twilight hour, in song,— 

With grain and flesh and milk and honey fed,— 
land my clan say, ‘long live our king great Valavanl * 
In spacious court beneath the Itti’s 2 Shade. 

The needful words of kindly courtesy. 

He speaks with heart that knows no hidden guile, 

- - • - 

1. Io the original: ‘cutting the udder of tine, *nd procuring abortion.* Comp. 
Iruvllaladai, 26. Taylor’i Oriental Hist MSS. p. 75. 

2. The lttl or Iratt -a ipecies of fig tree 


And gives the minstrels feast of pure white rice. 

Then lasting store of various wealth bestows! 

If thus I sing not aye thy glorious might, 

The lord of many rays shall know no rise. 

Great king! I’m poor; but if the good 

In this world done by men of worth endures, 1 

Oh, may’st thou joyous live more years 

Than are the rain drops, shed by sweetsvoiced 2 clouds 

That come wind-wafted from Himalaya’s height.* 

Here the first six lines are an avowed quotation from 
and amplification of Tiruvalfavor's fine couplet 5 : 

“Who every good have killed, may ruin flee; 

Who benefit has slain, shall ne*er’scape free” 4 

This king who (we may infer) possessed considerable 
ability, was both brave and generous; but somewhat head¬ 
strong. Hence a great deal of good advice is, in a very 
tactful way, offered to him by the minstrels; and he seems 
to have been all the better for it. The following lines are 
worth noting. They are by the same sweet singer. 

Good Counsel for the young King. The Tamil Lands 

[3S] 

cusrf) cuicjub 

itkct geidi snsfi ,< 56 xr 

tT&ruuS&jgj Gu(3Ld! 

1. The idea that any deed*, good or bad, once done have thenceforth a real 
existence, and are among the abiding active, ever-operative energies of the uni¬ 
verse, is of primary imporatancc. (Sec my Nal. pp, 66-69, and Kura! Ch. 
XXXVIII) 

2. The voice of the rain-cloud is peculiarly the sweet promise of plenty t o 
lands depending solely on the monsoon, 

3. Book I, *on Virtue.* Ch. XL 110 

4, This establishes the priority of the Rural to the Purantnzmi. Comp, also 
Kaladiysr III (and cote there) 344, 356, 257 (and esp. let to //ah, under 
root KoTj 
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pexr ^ar Quir($enx Qeuessr ids sstrj S)cn<ziu t 

«i 0 tzi 63 >s<s 0srrd}&jsj «$}irib Q&iu ^ia/ ©jraj 
Q«(pt/ os waSmb UJoi.sSsflsjr, /52so «5y£0/i.g/, 

©7 Qs®(S? $&3T qwLou, s/ro/Q^/r^j/iii 

UJJ’li ;Ztf KJLO 0B)ff ^63T £*2T/T 
QlS® LD^d) aJ«J)jTLftS«r SLJ, LD&JT 

^0^/2 Gaj/H^QfSj)(9, /5cr 

©&j^ ^K/r/r (yjjTiSii) 

LC&U j sS i sS5rn' CT 6JTL1J£I /F/T.GXjy^ £Sfi/ ILCTL-^G^. 


—cS/a; 2 sr ^co^^Trf’ ©#t/nr Lf^q.tu^ 7 * 

Whether thou wilt destroy or wilt release, 

*Tis thine to ponder which befits thy name !— 

The axe, bright-edged, long-handled, sharp by file 
Of smith black-handed, smites the fragrant boughs 
Of guardian trees in every park around; 

They crashing fall and scatter the white sands 
Of An-porutithatri 8 river cool, where sport 
The damsels with their golden bracelets gay; 

Thro* town, and all the guarded hall are echoes heard, 
And yet their king in pleasure slumbers on,! 

With bow-armed host, thy war-drum sounding loud, 

* Twill shame thee to have fought such feeble foes I 

The intercession was unsuccessful!; the fair city fell. 


The following is by Nappacalaiyar of Marokkam^ 
seven of whose songs are in this anthology. His grief for 
its destruction is evident* 


Karvr 

[37) 

n>(g>< 5 t$ 3 )£_ Qjrr 6 U C7u3jbjpi, gjs «s 
Qoja Qa;® fdjDtb, (sirsih L/iGsfiT, 
efi&ibq gu tfjDuufi .© 0 ©, u&dj Qsirq.Lt 

QiJ0 t&Szi q iL-jr&pg] «?-0ld ertflisprii}®, 

qsrr tujpj Ljarsebr @trOaten Qqj&j, 
&eSllb Gs(jp Q&LLiJu&T U>0<®! 


1 A small distirct near the ancieot 


i. in Tirtmclveli District, 
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^jrtrjftb @csr(S 

guii> iLL-dr £4-, 

ajririi Q<5X€rruaJif «Si_x i§£Dr) 

<ac® Gpjrssr (yi^eStu Qjs® if r 

Qsibi-f L-pip LjflGn&, Q«fi£tf5a) (ip^Tx, 

cmiy *#C3sfl oj jr&r Gaias^a:^^ ^-GsreDiriSer, 

•ffft)a) s «rej7(g)^J, ^©>;5;£;5d> 
djw&uajxw, Qff$£;ssx>£! G^QQj^^xGflr. 

—^aj&sr ujtGq^Js^^; cuu^&J^nr uriyu^ 


Thou scion of the C ola Lord who saved 
The dove from woe—Chief of the wrathful hosts, 
Armed with the gleaming darts that min work. 

As when a fiery dragon, angry, fierce,— 

Bearing five heads, with gleaming poisonous tooth. 
Has enter’d cavern vast mountain, where 
The golden creepers twine; fire from the sky 
That writhes forth issues, and hot thunderbolt;— 
Thou saw’st the lordly city old, whose king 
Was circled round by girded elephants. 

There in dark deep moat the alligators congregate. 
In the wide waters of the guarded lake 
Are crocodiles that fierce in fight 
Dart forth to catch the shadows cast 
By gleam of watchman s torch at midnight hoar 
Its walls like burnish’d copper shone. 

This seemed not fair to thee: Thou didst destroy, 
For thou in wasting war art mighty, glorious king! 


Here is a bit of adroit but somewhat gross flattery by 
Mulam Kilar of Avur :— 

The (Tola Land preferred to Swarga 

[3S] 

aioj qcsjrajib icjp <scfl j^aScr 

Qirtv ^?or_t50LD eioju Gursu, 
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edf G/ 7 GsiTLf- £iurv@lb 

efiiueZr ptrhn q 3p&) Goj&Gpl 
£, B-i—GTjpt Gxir&Q&ajirtju cr /0 pzuip, 

&, titutiGtsr&QiLQjmu Quiresr yua, 

Q*<& (grtdj&jpi Sec a/ Gqigztl}_ grvih, 

Qqjgxt Qzuifi®) Gzjgzti}. gpui, 

Qsuezrq.tU'g} a3&rs;@ib *Qjbp&o *&&z3e5r f 
Sesr i3px^j 9 tSdr idf^sv ajerrifisp, 
crth *3fzrre] ereuGgr) mjbQp'l [SSsvu 
GuireVLh (jru sir q3gt aos xirCGi^ir^ib 
Qsiu gSSstt i£<$r£j8ezT srtup&j ^j&isossyp, 

^enL-Giuirtr ffp&jtb £ja)Ga)/rir gJrjS'Sgytb 
sueugj *&&rem£u3GT t eastupaf it-GnL.pgi 9 eiesr, 

* 3 lG&r®& Q&tu gisirsfd ffezrQth 
(Bar xit@ s^dr^Qjir, ufi&air — 

&&T(g)ir Gperpjpth, rS&rgpjsnL^pg] eresrGa:, 

—g/ 3 eoii§}y)rir umpugi, 

O mighty king, lord of the wide array 

Whose wavy banners multiform, 

By yonthfnl hill-like elephants borne on, 

Seem as the very heaven they swept ! 

Fire devastates the place on which.thoa frown’st! 

Where thy favouring glance alights gold gleams! 

Wer’t thou to wish for moon-beams from the sun, 

Or sunny radiance from the pallid moon, 

Power hast thou to perform thy will 1 

Wherefore, since we were born and brought up, ’neath 

thy shade. 

What must the goal of our fond aspirations be? 

Thus, eveh in the regions of thy foes, 

Do suppliants think upon thy land,— 

Since it is thine,—and say. 

They who dwell within the blest domains, great India’s 

Paradise, 

In whose soft glades grows golden fruit, their bliss, 

Enjoy the fruit of good deeds, and cease from works 
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Of charity ,—they from their labours rest; 

Nor there are found the rich who give, or poor who ask. 
That were no home for as! Bat all its joys 
Are found here in the C % old-land} 

This is a panegyric by Nappacaliyar of Marokkam. 

Va Javans Praise 
[39] 

Lfps3ar Q&iraieSiJ, sap jjlj. 

ttia'&r aisr&) LL^CiLf erflip Qqjs&t ssm^s 
Gstq.j Sap &SOT b t-i&Gstrezr 

wji fiiJ Sar Lfztgib ^sstGjd; sctt, aa) 

9RT^)f r_Ll@LD gl&T &JD& 

€ra3ai GTjfi&p Sdr sszztsG^f &&TLii3a r, 

«9T$jSb) rfsir 6 ^aGp; Q$Q 
i&pih Qs{ ip G«f r tf‘£CJ' ^CDarxr^,^ 

Sarpi Stxrippi ^ss3£r t *2tfi&so 
(papain Sa qs(i$ib *2fsnGp; topth 
fT(tf> <*LCLD «St_J5;£ lL-^7^5 J§6Xfl C^TOT, 

SOT cSKCT63S?. <50? LOTGJT. Q/OTQj! 

ttirirscrto Qttx^iCsj- njjGor— gji/fio 

GJOjr ^puxu Qut& uQ QsQij GstrtlQ 

QlLUtb (gOftl CtD G9^E)(3Lfir^, 

tcxosr e?&r Qs^iG^x, ojxwrcusjr Q^x&Cju, 

£l>xz_x euTuQui SsSj 

i3Q Q&oy Gstgt gisa utQSjstGso? 

— tLTGQfSSjsg1 SUU*£czjTT UTt^tUgj. 

Descendant of him who to save a dove from grief did'st 
enter the weighing scale, whose beam was tipped with 
the carved white tusk of elephant with ponderous 
foot! Giving in grace was bom with thee: and is not 
thy peculiar praise. * * 

And, when one ponders how thy sires of old destroyed the 
mighty, ‘fort suspended in the sky’ 1 2 which foes dreaded 
to approach-to slay thy foes is not thy peculiar praise; 

1. Vahvan is India; and his land is paradise, ^hkh, however, it creels; 
since its king still bestows charitable benefactions. 

2. Muir, IV. p. 223. This attribution to Valavan’s ancestor of this feat 
scans to imply the descent of the king from Mahadcvx This story is 
different from the Tirupura Samharo.—J. M» N. 
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The Terrors of Invasion 

[413 

areOLb uirir&Qib; 

Ga/aj frsisrQ prrSsx cStipiAGiuirir Q£r&Ciu 9 
QqjststQ Ql- pgj QaJa) Qurff Gsu&Gfi ! 

gen# ^}(3-’5/rg3T0Lb z^pzib t.^sa/tr, 

Ouq u*?&£J 9 ^£w QxQ.i] GsirQ aj^^uaj ujbp a^lo, 

Qoji; «$/?<* acira? djD^tb. 

QJJ-^ ,6015 L/6T7(25<5 0^0) ^iUlTUQ/li, 

CTttSjw /Sa3;5.£J gtg&tQgsstiu *QLsqib t 

Oi-CRJ O^/f 677 STT&ftX) SlT^Slb jfuUQjli), 

Gqjsj 7afl O^/rcr u«nt_ ^Llt^Ga’/r© «fi?£ca/u), 

esesrsSar ^iPiugst cEJ^T), /565 tq?«j 

Q<y(3<? Q^ai (pcSrul /£«r qjcj &jdot G/s/r<£&, 

cntuiift) G^j-fiOTL. <5TtO£i) ga? 

^o)5ui y/Ei <scar (ipp£} t iLSssiGajirt^(^ 

«T©jaiiij t5jr<50iii wtrs&QsmrQ 

Qu®ri) & go sqjdjd&(]}?&} ^jGcjt —•sir J>Qq?Q 
Grift (SstpifiGnesr G<f60a9«r 
Gs(3 u?0 ojot&iI f8jb &&irQQtwnr /5r0i_. 

—Q^jrgjr fijoj-jr un^iugi 

E’en death must bide his time. You choose your own 
O King, and slay whene'er and wheresoe’er 

It pleases you: so fall the mighty lords of spearman- 

hosts ! 

At all eight points the fiery meteors fall away; 

From lofty trees the leafless branches droop; 

On every side fierce meteor-suns blaze forth; 

Voices of evil-omened birds are heard; 

Teeth fall to earth; oil drips upon men’s heads; 

The wild boar rushes forth; garments fall to earth; 
Bright weapons with their stands are overturn’d; 
Things rarely seen in dreams, never in waking hours, 
O nfct muiw f *wtA\ up^Vi vV,7 waVJtt paVn 1 . 

When rumour of thy dreaded coming spreads, 
Dwellers in town unguarded, panic struck, 

Kiss their children’s flowerlike eyes, and haste 
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To hide their boding sorrows from their wives; 

And all the people frighted flee. 

O Valavan, thou hero in the strife, 

Thy march is like the fire before the mighty wind! 

So fares the land that hath provoked thy wrath. 

Nine portents alarm the people whose lands are invad 
ed. These are the evil omens still dreaded in India. 


The following is by Idaikkadanar (=’be of the herds¬ 
man's forest land’):— 

The IVcrrfor* King 
142] 

/fros, Gutit, eSfsxrexr&il Ssxr 

ojirknajih uiZoiSssr G&rssrguil i; Gu^ic! fits.r 

TS/LD €T&T <^~j ^J^SST 

Gsjgpib or «3f?«r aJsuajQti); c_€0 spgt 

tf/KD7*s ^2a) ussP&agih 3r, 

<sjsirGp: 

ljgstJ) y#«J Quigi, 

* <S&7<5, Q;37U}'.’ f2«37 

Q£&st yfa) &&Tc3g£!ih 

Lftd qpiissrd^ib @{j&r Glt.t©>, 

Oldses; Qftr&iG&j-a} £ qpiisruu, 

Gl/(3 e3p& tu.76XTig,£) *r 

2^b u>KDt_<i Gsrcsjrt— euT&rayLO, £,£jDajf 

L/CT£_ Li— ttir«35IiJa/LD t ^j’Op-jif 

«(JLDiSr) GdfxcarL- p 

rfr ^(3 iDScflx ®Q]&Tajib> 

e/cr t/ajtf ej (5 <%±i( 3 ti 

Qlcct l/«d tDajuiScr sso xrtlQu Qut<$x\ 
tD&oi?cr u>r<£ <si_aj Gsj-<sg, 

ri?<U Qjrajr ua) ttjr GuTeo t 

L/cuajr crsl’ajTLo a 1 sir C*x<i£orG;r; 

rfGu, cagfip 

Gaj^ccr£_63T«r (ip«rGuJ(9. 
tLTppt £& Gajipr irssr GTxie&uGjLf. 

—S«DI_,S*J-£_£T}r ujq_ajgf. 



Insatiate giver! Lord of murderous war ! 

Thine elephant looms like a lofty hill; 

Thy warring hosts roar like the billowy sea; 

Thy pointed spear gleams like the lightning s sheen; 
Thus art thou cause of trembling to earth’s kings. 

No blame to thee, *tis thine ancestral way! 

As tiger guards its whelps thou guardest us f 
Safe’neath thy sceptre just, thou Lord of festive land 
Whose homesteads flourish mid the genial soil. 

The reapers from the border-sluices draw rare fish; 
The ploughmen turtles in the furrows find; 

The cutters of the cane rich honey bring; 

The maindens at the fountains lilies cull; 

To feast their kinsfolk from less favour’d fields 
Like many rivers rushing from the hill 
From far converging towards the mighty deep 
The tuneful bards all turn their eyes to thee. 

Thou smit’st with axe whose blows no healing know, 

Thine eyes regard the lands of hostile kings 

With wrath, as though death’s self were raging there! 

A chieftain called Malayamam (probably the same 
that goes by the name of Kari -see 121, etc.) fell under 
Killivalavan's displeasure, and in some way the little sons 
of the vassal fell into his hands. These he ordered to be 
killed by having their heads crushed by an elephant to 
whose tread they were to be exposed,—a cruel, but not 
uncommon punishment in South India in those days. 1 The 
poet Kovur Kilar saved them by his intercession (46), 
nor was this his only successful advocacy, (See 45, 47). 

Thou art of the royal line of him who saved the dove from 
affliction and many others. 

I. The victim was buried in the earth, the head only prolrudmg and an 
elephant driven over the spot. 
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These are children of the race that protects the learned 
from want, who share their food with the hungry and 
under whose fostering care men lead happy lives. 

See these little innocents, how first they stood fearing the 
sight of thine elephants; then, forgetting that, were 
daunted by the aspect of thy hall; and now stand 
trembling with troubles ever new l 

Hear me, and then follow the promptings of thine own 
desire! 

They were released. 

I now give a specimen of the class of songs called 
ArrupadaU or introduction of a suppliant to a generous 
patron. The bard is supposed to meet the mendicant in 
the vicinity of the palace, and encourages him to press on. 

Kindly Sympathy 
[ 69 ] 

sdsu gj, iScnjD ojrQffi; Qilisoj g ] 9 

LfjrojoiT ££s.t&uli 3 £t 

Gzjjbjpi Garf tsksr &gar *${t 

fLuajurGxr! 

ytlos £ga)G*Jxejr ajrisns Guxei)u 
Gi/C3d> Gut 

oojxi^ld (i P&gn-vr ctuQuct 

CTfzr&sr ucresrr 

tfsfljjy B-tua^LD QgnQgr&r ut^cdjd. 

(3C5jSu UfuiS&r G<*.ril(9 lot Q£o-£l'#&, 

Lf&Tg g&nh Qj'hfi ssor^ifi fr&snuar 
i 3 jDii@ gt}<$G u tG szr; 

Qut&'6t&§ g&iSai Gam'dr, 9(3 &&U 

ucagu t-jsoib UL-Tjsgtib 2-tPu(&: s p prir 

9»r «tj? qsajrcqib *-0 s u&ib yesr 

Qdr&fl Qjerreujb ul. jtqooj 

Gs®*/ <50!— &*)jDgpib g&cGaj; <5@ti u<s«u 

Q$r e?* g0io* Gsr<si 2 , 

i «*&tjb acaru tScro^, ye?s5r 
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a jgxt® £§ju9jr/r0 #trt&cnjr 

(^L^irtusTjs&j gpnh $}£.vGiu. 

— Q&iryt&r (gcrr (ipjbp&gj& 

& err erfiou err outer Qiptrir urv}-tU£i. 

In thine hand is the faultless lute; thy body is hungers 
prey, for there were none to aid ! Around thy waist 
thou wrap pest a cloth patched and darned, and moist 
with sweat, thou needy minstrel 1 

Around the world with thy want-wasted company hast 
thou been and now enquirest of me. 

Killi-Valavan is he whose host slays on the reeking bloody 
plain where high banners wave, the tusked elephant— 
he who is lord of Uranthai whose spear is up-lifted 
*mid the warriors, strenuous invader of foeman’s land, 
wearer of hero’s wreath, and adorned with fire*flashing 
gems of various hues and ornaments of ruddy gold! 
Go tohi3 presence! Thou wilt suffer no waiting before 
the gate. 

And when thou him see’st face to face, who in open day 1 
gives chariots to those that ask, still less shalt thou 
lack the lotus wreath around which no beetles 
swarm.’ 

The next is of the same character: — 

170] 

Qperii) b Q$fr&j8\utr$u upset! 

' <zm£g} Qjpffi ujtrcnLD &(ry> Qsirpp&test 

3f6ssr G&r& jZGfl&ptf Qpear iLPd Q&xr 

gfisrfiu &ire>ir<s; fgjsuG&r ' ererrs 

&365TQJ&) ^(S3J (LpgJ OJPiJJ ffijjrfueol 

$vnr atuih Quireo, 

Q&trGiT&Q&!raT<s (QGnpui^fra Q 3iU& isxtr, 

1. The Com. aajs the day has 30 Naltgal (Tamil hours of 24 minute*). 
Of these 10 Le. from 6 a. m. to ] 0 a. rn. are to be given to duties of domcibc 
life, (See Kural Book I.) The text 10 i. e. from 10 a. m. to 2 p. m. are to be 
devoted lo kingly duties; and the last 10,1. e. from 2 to 6 p. m. being the heat 
of the day, would be spent in giving audience* and dispensing gifts. 

2. It is of gold! 


g (3 LD 33 g] a? 2 sr<igti) sr) ;3xlL@0 Qutqsgt, 

gshefi aiZTQisiT srj a-srafl, 

csr^p «^J)/ <5J^ upraaj 

£}^ Oajsrr ^tcu«w ©rs/jjf rzigjin 

cns euar rrszsiLt usnrccrcr 

UTgfraiLQih $>g, &GT 

gjrir Sts; oJjpaSOajjr® GiorirGirw Qus3& 

Q<ya>tsafc^ajcr, G<F«ooaj 

c ?£>;<5 §>aj Lcxiscr Gl/J"«t Qu^z^ezcrG^xr 

£&cuut® jx, ^ajrir ?oi; 
j£&3j"<ss GfiJCSTt-fl - ; ejr^r*, ^ajrir ^xGot/ 


>t3jaj&3r<£ GaCTgJT fi^TTJT L/XqLtt/^J, 


Minstrel, with little lute of sweetest strain! 

Suppliant with words of old wisdom foil! 

Importunate thou askest me to rest and listen 
to the pleasant sounds of thy tambourine 1 . 


But hear what I shall say! 

The modest homes of Panan, 2 whose hands are full of 
gifts, is near the wide city. 

There food inexhaustible is found like the waters of the 
cool tank under January’s moon and the humming 
bees explore the sweets of the fragrant water-lily. 

There he meditates the praise and glory of Killi-Valavan, 
king of the good land that yields, in abundance, rice 
and sweet water, and that knows the fire that cooks, 
but not the fire that consumes. 


If thither-together with thy songstress, whose hair diffuses 
fragrance of the ‘trumpet-flower’ the bright-browed, 
sweetly smiling—you softly advance, you shall prosper 

well* 


1. ■ Which has bright face and is fastened to a nxj, «turtle from ifcc tanV 
is strung on iron ikewerl * 

2- Seems a play on the tram; Pannaa. 
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His gifts are not mere chance, like gold found by the 
woodman in the forest. 

Hesitate not. 

Long may he Flourish! 

The Hill-Chief tain , * Strong bow * 

One of the seven celebrated generous chieftains of the 
old Tamil country was Val-viPori, or Athan-ori (Strong* 
bow) His title expresses his special characteristic: he was 
a Nimrod, 'a mighty hunter.' His hill was Kollq on the 
Malabar coast—a hill from which the C’era (or Malabar) 
kings take one of their titles. He was also celebrated for 
his lavish gifts of richly caparisoned elephants. Three 
songs are inscribed in his praise (152, 153, 204.) *' 

The Chief is mentioned in the Palhu-pattu as having 
fought with another of the seven liberal kings, Karl (of 
whom we shall hear by-and-bye). He is also named in 
158, but simply as the ‘Lord of the gleaming hill of Kolli.' 

His especial bard was Van-Paranar , whose lyric we 
translate in a somewhat condensed form. It is doubtless-a 
fair picture of the old Tamil highland chiefs before the 
Muhamadan invasion. 

The Generous Archer 
[152J 

* Qouipib b3q£j 2> Q^trent—u u&ifl 

Oujfi cjtriu j^QfsnsiJcatuu Quis&dlj&gj 
LjifiGO pteeu qairs s&o , sujr& 

G&lfijb Lt&Tjd Q Iffi, 

qjDjD&g} tu®ti>i3a) QfjbjDlib, 

&jgo g3&) Qqji1l~U) saeoih uQ&gj 
q&tp&VGd 8 jdul9gt ^ibq tB&p £}Ssr<Z(§ib 
QgirZosuesr turirQsitQooirl Qsr&cwssr wpjpi ^jjsucr 
edSscajGsr Guireoirar; Qsugy&t 3)<s &&(§ e^eM-iuesr; 

u&tl® tarirtS&r, 

&trjra) ^fd^sSu uu L£&v& r, 
prflOsj'euGcur ? «5ya>su<3r Qstr&Qwr ? 
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urQajd\ edjveSl @t Qjf&rezrth; £@ib 
tcs£r (ipifiT ^gzuilA&t; usxr turfi SjpjiAar ; 

&s£r q 3® gTiiuder £_u3t Q^tQlLszt; 

cr&GOfi QprGiAesr; Q&rQi8&T; 

u$£v ssrsr ouQussr @us^§LSdr; 
ld^Sso LCTdk G&tsl) enzaifOtb <st/is 5r* ere jrjy, 

£J«d jdzuszt G^.raJjpt/ @ jyS, 

^5*sr^£) ui3, 

‘Gs/r* trsrrij Ql/jjAhj <£ir£v, *£/,£? 

Quiif ^ssfltjr tsrexfl, iajdjtm, 'ajtrih 

KTlll^L^&I STL-LJ-L^dT Qltf^lLn] ff; E/gJ g)T 

GajrlQajr ^§Jsi) 2 a> /5dr gauGur^' erer. 

GajL.t_„57 OmT^uaiih edi-fr^esr, GajLlt—pJStti 
^T€3T iDTSTT tfsJJTU L/JJf^GcST®, 

«*js5r «-(3«(5 ^f«7 63T Gajfesaj rcsug, 

■3«r tt&'U tS^Dijs 

u$b Lc^jfj*£ 0 enajQu.r( 5 ta qJsd^^, 'Gj/raSriif cror 

dtjr^^caL^ saySGiUTGcjT—oJz_/Tcy ^gutn 

^Jc3^ Gjsj-ebfdu GLfJ'^idr, 
gatiur fffij)« Q?;cstf QajjjGiuxGwrJ 

—QJR> o?aj gfCDtt/ 
ar63rujr^33TT 

What artisan thy arrows excellent 
Fashioned with many a stoke, O thon, in chase 
Victorious ever with thy mighty bow? 

Low lay they mighty elephants, and slay 
Tigers with wide cavernous jaws, 

And spotted antelopes with branching horns! 

Before them falls the woodland boar’s huge head. 
The guano, neighbour of the lowly ant, 

They kill. Yet Ori hunts not for mere gain,— 
Destroyer mighty though he he; for he 
Reigns the right wealthy Lord of Kolli's fruitfufhill 
Around whose base the mountain streamlets flow,— 
Whose mighty breast chaplets of pearl adorn 
O minstrel maid, sing thou a triumph-song I 



And ye, bear burthen with your tambourines. 

Make ready lute and lyre, tabor and drum, 

And every instrument of joyous melody I 
Then will we pass from land to land, and say: 

‘ There is no huntsman like to him: in war 
No arm so strong as his to guard and rule— 

The Lord of Roll's kill, Orfs proud height \ 

The brave one, loved and loving, rich in gifts! ’ 

Another bard, whose epithet was, ‘Owner of the 
elephant that chews the sugar-cane, * and who is otherwise 
unknown, has composed an interesting poem in his praise. 

The Sea and the Streamlet 

[204] 

‘ft* 6T6ST gSttPip&rjPK tT&jf 

'ffQaj&r* CT&Tpeb 

•Q j/rcrr* sr&sri QsrQpjta) e^ajfts^arj)}; «9fgG3T er$i r 
*Q&it&tQ€TT&t' erarjoa) suuirtip&jp}; 

QjSeffr [Situ ujtuiS&t gjjifly) f&enju Ougrii &L.&) 
b^gxt^t 4{0u ( id- QoitlQufrQjr; 

LtiirQfih Q&esrjpi *.*3 jr f 

QepQqifQ ulLl &jpia)Mpgj*%ti3£piih t 1 

fi_653T/?T U50/E/S#3r ^$<7 U&3 c 
qerr^ib QuiTQfgjib Uifl£po) 

*_ef Tcfl# Q&enGQTfirtj uifituvair; «J 

qeoQaidr —osj^fiiur, gD/fll eSonhiS&i 
«x@o2 Gutr&nh Quito} 

ajsnjrtLJT^j &jr&(3ih aj&TofiGujTiu! tSarQcs r. 

—'Mf suter &&>[£$& ajirSSTiutrtr uiri^ugi. 

‘ Tis shame to wealthy churls’ ‘give ye* to cry; 

Sorer disgrace when these their gilts deny. 

Doubtless, who saith, ‘Take this my gift’, does well; 
Who saith, ‘I take not* doth in worth excel. 

Who thirst for water will not stoop to drink 
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Where sparkling wavelets play on ocean's brink,— 
Tho’ draught be crystal clear. Where cattle pass, 
And thronging thick make bank a muddy mass, 

And tho’ the streamlet trickle scant and slow,— 
There’s well-trod path to where sweet waters flow! 

If thou give not, thy suppliants blame the hour 
And inauspicious signs, and fate’s dread power — 
They blame not thee, as all forlorn they sigh, 

For thou art liberal as th’oer arching sky ! 

The lavish generosity of the archer-chief is celebrated 
in hyberbolical strains in 153, which is a singularly 
artistic Tamil lyric. 

Bewildering Munificence 

[153] 

ILS&IP @S3©£Da/SJT, ffiX^TJLO, 

o.jt2xt fftLJlh, 

<SFt_jf Q?® U&th yKOT, (SfTULJ Qpssr K)S f 

Qurr 

LOT/fl etisrr Gstol GrexfliJ, zhtj&ia 
Q^crjD^iTiar t ctlc) agcrjgsjcr/s/ cs(5lc(2l/; 

usif iStu ya it tnszfi @a }Ssrr 

curaJ isrtr# QprQ'S'S &cxrajp.ajib, xaigpnh, 
turter ^esr^G^crQ Guppesr t ivS, 
uSjjrjr&z i) MTguQxire) — c38 tSsJ3fi<s 
_&.Q Qsitgt g«5r jgajtb <£ t !D'ii5, 

QeCSOTj' £lb Lt!TL-£2lh ifijoiG#*! 

— <SjZ)£lT G16ZTUJGXTir Ufl^OJ 

Daily the chieftain of the cloud-crowned hill 1 
Gives askers elephants caparison’d. 

Great Athan-ori height—his hand, adorned 

With radiant gems and gold, grasps the round disc,— 

l7 Kelli " 
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Insatiate lover of the deadly strife. 

To see his gifts showered down like kindly rain 
My merry company went trooping forth 
Garlands and ornaments of silver twine. 

With jewel-lotus-flowers, in no cool stream 
That grew, and line of elephants they gained. 

As they went forth, according music loud 
Sounded on every side from instruments 
Well-strung: but they—because they hungered not?— 
Forbore to dance, and quite forgot their song. 2 

These verses give the merest glimpse of the mighty 
Tamil archer. For twelve centuries they have existed in 
South India, have been the source of many legends in 
other literatures, and are mixed up with traditions of the 
Pandiyan king9 of Madura, who, being supposed to be 
incarnations of Siva, had the bow and arrows as their 
special attributes. But all that is received and accredited 
tradition about Ori is contained in these three lyrics. 


After our poet had been treated discourteously by 
Veltman's successor, who offered him a paltry gift which 
he rejected with scorn, he made his way to Kumanan's 
court, who on this occasion treated him with the utmost 
cordiality, and presented him with a lordly elephant. With 
this he made his way back to the palace erewhile belonging 
to his faithful patron Veliman, but now tenanted by his 
churlish successor, and tethered his elephant under the 
trees close to the fort gate. He then revenged himself 
upon the younger brother, who had occupied the deceased 
chieftain’s seat, by singing the following song. To realise 
the situation fully we must remember that the bard was 
considered sacred, and bis words of reproach and threaten* 
ning would surely have effect; while for the present the 
song was sure to pass from mouth to mouth and would 
render the new ruler an object of contempt to some, and 
of utter detestation to others: 

!. Paralysed and struck dumb by his munificence 
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Reproaches 

[ 162 ] 

x L/jraj&o 

L/p-eueoi- Q&Sxqtii 

gJjdiajf c_6£r£DLc:^Lb csxscr, gc3; g>jrejeoj<S£j 

ff Gajx;f n.cxrcDijDi/tb <5X63?r, r5srr jktx <i 

ajTii iSszBpp 

QsQ sa? ttjr&r crtb uf^i; 

«sGicx*sr G^xcrpsof Q<Fft>aia> wtGot. 

—^qjj- Ga/sfraj-^gi/sn^pj 
G<fcr(3»i«0 GaJE^Lcrefr ^^^euxsir ^Lcticnaju ‘/j/Sa) 
Gar©’ €T637, ^jarc7 QsjQuLts QsirQTefrr^j 

Gujffj, ^iLSXrteru ujq. t qlcotc 7 G^x^uu^ 

G^jecrjs^y Qajgrfujrrir £3if<£ &q.ic>jpg) 

mrp£t* G^crjy, *5jarx Q*jj-«?fc9u,gr. 

* Thou'rt no protector of the suppliant poor. 

Yet to the suppliant kindly friends are ever found. 

See here the state of worthy suppliants! 

See here the worth of kindly friends! 

Behold I tether’neath the shadow of thy fort 

This elephant, another’s gift*, and so, farewell, 

Thou chieftain of the swiftly running steed!’ 

This does not seem to be a very clever bit of spitej but 
the reference to the horse here implies an imputation of 
cowardice, and the tethering his elephant there was a 
prophecy that the elephants of hostile kings would soon be 
found in the same spot. 

This ever generous Kumanan was at one period 
dispossessed of hts kingdom by his younger brother and 
fled to the desert, where he was in great poverty. To him 
our bard found his way, and sought a gift from the utterly 
impoverished king. The generous-hearted prince drew his 
sword and presented it to the suppliant saying, TVe 
nothing to give thee but my head. Cut it off and bear it 
away!’ 




The poet took the sword, and made his way back to the 
coart of the usurping brother, where he sang the following 
song- 

1165) 

u>€5T{Sj) tL&rgpfia) (gjfipG&irir 

fitb Lf&tf) lAiruji'sarGjr; 

8jDui3isr si-tuiis# Q&ebeur, 
romoSsSr @jrtj(2uTir<5(§ fFggJmissnmJftT, 

Qgir&TsmL Lo/riassfl^JT G^,n_;fy ^j&tueoGf; 

pirvr uQ rascfl g}jr£@ib t y 

fuirfar U(T®Btra(Zj 

Gx® §]&) rsa) GMF futu LDlTttT G&r&T t V&l'U 
uri}. !d€3Tji>Qesr(f2)& t *QsirgjiGe7T 
uirQ Qujpj u/fl^eusir o;r^.cjr63r Qunjf^d) erar 
fit® ejfigpjih is Gift $ &t (g)'£}' er«r, 

Qjtrerr $£ pen Gar, #2$) ffiu, 

pfST&Par iS/Sgi / g£jgsrGmi>u363T; 

tudS t^susn&Qtuir® 

&L~?ru yLlsns desr Q^cemxjQajr jb .sotGl,. 

—^ihiSiuireo iBrrQQ^a'GiffTU 
u£Q& sir® ujbj£la3&ip 2ssr & &GnT® t ^yo/sSr 

r <3«r eujsrr QsitQljus QzrenrQ cuis^j, @}erriEj (gtASzrp 
@<i atrut .f» Ou/r^s^gpr urt^a/^/. 

r 

‘In this fleeting earth some wish to Jive by fame's 

report 

And so have striven to make their glory last; and they 
Who still in utmost poverty retain the will to give 
To those that ask, are glorious in their woe. 

I went to him who all has lost but deathless fame! He 

said, 

'Tve lost my lands, to bid thee empty go were greater 

loss 

Here is my sword, take thou my head.’ ‘Thus come I 
From thy kinsman’s presence glad, 

Bearing his sword, sign of his love.’ 
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It is pleasant to know that the issue of this was that 
the usurper was touched with compunction for having 
wronged his noble-hearted brother, and restored him his 
kingdom. 


KARI, THE ‘MOUNTAIN CHIEF 1 

(Malaiyaman 7 in mudi-Kari) 1 

The Pura-nanuru abounds in short passages of great 
beauty, casting vivid light upon many old customs, and 
giving fitting expression to feelings and sentiments which 
are common to all the W’orld. Many of these are by 
Kapilar, the famous poet, of W'hom a separate notice 
is given, and who especially sung the praises of the hill 
chieftains Kari and Pari. Kari was one of the seven minor 
kings* who in latter times were renowned for liberality. 
It would seem that he was contemporary with Tiru- 
Valluvar. There is some slight discrepancy in the 
lists, but Malaiyaman commonly called Kari (which was 
really the name of bis war-horse) is in every list. Kari 
means “blackness/ 1 and it seems that the famous charger 
was called so because of its colour. King Kari was equally 
renowned for bravery (having fought as an ally of the 
Pandiya, Cola and Cera Kings) and for liberality; but he 
seems to have been somewhat lavish and indiscriminate in 
h?s gifts, as were many of these rude mountain chieftains. 
Hence Kapilar cautions him:— 

U21] 

£C5 93QJ&T iLCTsrff, tsr&) gsnsu 

l/rj( 3to a/0ajT t uf,8sb und&ar; 
csj- jipQsvT Gufigub 

}. blihlyimn (MdaSy&f-ihe sncxsLiisccr) is jlo epithet of the C*ers 
Kies. Tint m«ff-sacrtd crown. His domain seems to have been Maladu 
along the bants of the South Penoar. (Ualayaman is an epithet of Kari himself 
and not Cera. Mtladj is corruption of Malaioadu. His capital was modern 
Timkoilur la South Aj cot District. The Patron of St. Sundara ruled there m the 
8 th Century.—J. M. N.) 

(2) Kadai-< 2 tu-valhl—acL Qjarcro). 
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ft&o) er&flG#; u>T gugbt Gptr&rp&l 
«3{gl rsjb@ ^jdisptsr^iiJesT, 

Qurg! Gistra® &l/)us£}, LfecsjiruurLiGi—I 

— ttSsciuwir^r gjqjifipLj.asiriflsniU'X 

atSsoir utrL^aJ^j. 

•'Where reigns one Lord men’s Jonging eyes are bent 
From quarters four they come, on gain intent. 

•Tis hard to measure worth; thy gifts to fJing 
Abroad with lavish hand is easier thing, 

O King munificent! full well 
Thou knowest the very truth I tell. 

Cease then to view each suppliant bard 
With undistinguishing regard” 

In 122, the same poet tells us, that Kari helped the 
three great Tamil kings, and that he generously gave the 
spoils to his own people, so that nothing remained to 
himself but his queen. 

“Thy Queen, pure as the Northern Star 1 , to matrons 

shown 

Sweet voiced, is all, great King, thou call'st thine own.” 

In 123, Kapilar tells us, in a pretty little distich, that 
he gave chariots as presents, not simply amid.the excite¬ 
ment of a feast, but calmly; these gifts were as numerous 
as the drops of rain that fell on the Mullur hills. This last 
reminds ns that abundance of rain—the greatest of bless¬ 
ings to Indian cultivators—was ensured by a generosity 
like his: “It is twice blest, it blesseth him that gives and 
him that receives.’ 1 

In 124 we bear Kapilar again 

[124] 

ff/rdr Qutr& t Lfsfr 

updr QtnT0u^^}]ii 9 

1. Arandhati, the chaste wife of Vasishtha, now * star in Urn Major, 
pointed out to brides as an exampfe. 
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Cl ijfgj Quui’Q'ST^i&SCT—Qstf Q&trftru 

lit® ^crjy, ^f3?3u 

t3® Qs(y> u&zfjP LTTifGajjGj. 

—zZjajZxT *3yajf uiTLj.iL/^7» 

\ 

‘•Suppliant in unauspicious hour. 

Mid threatening evil omens’ power 
In luckless time they seek his feet/ 

And though they utter words unmeet, 

None empty go away who sing 
The praises of the mighty king, 

Adown whose mountain ! steeps the torrent’s wrath. 

In thunders seeks its long established path/ 

In 126 another bard called Sappacalaiyar^ sings the 
praises of Kari in much the same strain, but takes care to 
add that he himself is no rival of Kapilar, “ the Brahman 
of faultless learning,” whom he evidently recognises as the 
court minstrel and Poet Laureate of Kovalur* 

[1261 

$dTg)T ojr&r gaoi_u Quf«r Qstcxt®, 

UJesrf G&kjgt) QuTcaujs cn fig, 

V1TI—Tj£ £Tl£(D? (gtltf OJ a7(lf <? 

r_ jGajjer 

viscGecih ^{d:GscLh^ti3^jii 9 aj&jGq) 

£&*]2Jsir Scr-igajLD^aJer, .srs/Qai 
^i3fb uq-ipexrszr £} jx iht3 ssr, 

USDJD ^S3)«F ^02?, Qpsh^iu Ql/T03/— 

QjEjDW m9f3 lujlS^t cBszt S&rGuTQih QureStu, 
t&sviAttfU UfijS icszilg erdiscnb 

Lfscszr 

ggj&£l G*SJ U3T<S^L1(5 gsf £i_«r grir^J, 

Ujigl gdf tSfiSU UTL^CTfijj; 3STGXTQ 

fftssnb uSgj jStZxt ejrsuajdr 

Gur&ib ST ns Taj gjcltf £/ *%ds2s(/f t 

l ?p dsuu Q&ecseCT^t ^ZziGanb 

1. This was called & fuller ^ fatal, 

2. Or KovaL This was KarTs capital now Gavelosg (?) 20 miles south of 
Madras. (No. It is the modern Tinal.cilur.~J31.N.) 

3 
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126 



£]puu, <$jr iSesr 

EUGnTenuytf&T Q t 2,(rQ$'2>esTih, iutGil^Q pdr sru3p^ 

^yj©/ erjd £_0ii965T Qpp& trqftigj ^ullu, 

^KOTKOTa) tUT&rQajtr® Qsuisgi asrr^'gj &y3iu t 
’£fQ5<& &t£cb 'Sen&iU’S #/r<£®, (SGsrjpjii 
b e7n<g$& Q&QJQJ1T& ptrtEjQtb 

Quesx&nr *#ib ui-uenu isir(j) latirQtuf 

* 

— M&llLnA.TGiT @ (l /)Ili 
d 5 IT ffl CD UJ LD T Q ($>&££ 

BLJU&&l'lUITir 

•9 

“ Descendant of the Mighty One 

Who tore the gold from off the head ' ' 

Of foe men's warring elephants, 

And made it shining ornament for minstrels’ brows! 

Who wear’st a glorious wreath of fadeless lotos 

flowers, 

Who knows not flight in war! 

To sing thy praise we come, or learned or unlearn’d,— 

Lord of the Mount MuUur , upon whose slopes 

The forest rest 9 dark as though night 

Gathering her shades around her slumbered there . 

May’st thou flourish with thine undccayingrace! 

The learned Brahman bard, whose praise 

Is known to all the sons of men on earth, 

The bard with faultless learning graced, hath sung 

Thy fame, 

So that no room remains for any of the suppliant train- 
No rival bard, I sing! We’re little barks 
That sail not on the Western main. 

Where C’eran's warlike fleets are seen. 

Our poverty compels we add our mite of praise 
To him Lord of the fertile land! 

On Pennai banks where thy war-drums sound out 
Like the loud thunder, scaring mountain-snakes. 

And where Thou drivest back the tide of foemen’s war, 
While lordly elephants and kings bestrew the field. 
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This ends the praise of the ‘Highland chief':— 

“j Malayan the victor, who on Kari rode , 

Stalwart in war, whose gifts were as the drops of 

rain /” 

Although Peram C’ittiranar was a great favourite 
with various kings, he seems to have had difficulty at times 
in eking out a scanty subsistence for himself and family, 
and the most telling lyrics exhibiting the pains and priva¬ 
tions of poverty that we have ever met with, are in this 
collection under his name The following may serve as a 
specimen 

[159] 

urGarr© zjiexrQ uso finicalsir, 

Qf&ttiTgj, crtzi crcsru uso Lj&igi, 

Gsjrcv &tsot&<£ (§jutb ue u 

grd) edf&pafar ^^luSsstgt, ssxr guSnTjpj, 

Qurdicr QpgieJssrar tuJOLpb; 

Ufi<$ QmetfQiiT® u i_r 

Qsiroari- uaj 

tJeDfi eurqjLt Qpixaj&T, Qufi^i 

(guraui Qoj Qztiuxs&t 

GPJVG? S 37 ® fiafir Qsirij'gjQzTessr®, ££<3{jx t 
£t r_&:i/r<5 srjbfi, Gldtjj- gerjj, 

UjZib tAjDigj, ur^Lg lAsnsigi, 
iurQjtrQ (gezpig a^Qdcn<scuffr t u$ut, 

jpGuajxcr tSu errir Ga/ajOu-r^tc; 

CTCTQ>i/^, Qxgff&lh tLQJUU — 3T6STOJT 

qesTib llusSu *%3sx7s$xr QurscSsc, 

©sueni c3p>£} t cDiLijpi <sa?«jf, 
ffcrftjQ^fCAJr $rarj)§ QipOuisza 

«*C53? suTGTib phtQuT’ii'gih, 

fj&jg xtidr Qp rds sj&, 

gj,i]3u t gsxjgnh £_qjult— 

*-tUT!5£J STX£J LC^L/lJcr G^TSUdlcfljy GL/jJ.gp/10, 

G^TfifrarGojcr; £ 

gaiLf? a? $ $ dr. &j8£i 

QesrfiHUi joTojil', Gsu^f @i£«37 
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jfpjDUL- e 3 pjb q&d> 

ojen* g&nru iSpip 

£$j63)f Qi&i QjZir&rjD&I &p uti^uj twrGesr. 

SglLGKT&XT 

cg}/f utrq.tij'g}. 

• When will my Jife expend itself? The years 

Unceasingly flow on !’—'Thns she complains. 

Groping her feeble way with staff in hand. 

Her cheeks are thin, wrinkled like skeins of thread. 

She in the courtyard sleeps. Thus is it with my 

mother old l 1 

My tendarly beloved wife is wan and worn. 

Her starving infants cling around her empty breasts 

and wail. 

Our food is bitter herbs. We heard thy praise,— 

Our hearts leaped up, were glad as thirsty soil when 

clouds 

Big with the rain o’ershadow them ; and so we came 
Singing thy praise,—I and my kin with wasted forms. 
Yet though I were to gain a mighty elephant 
With shining tusks, I take not gift thrown me in scorn. 
Shouldst thou with pleasure give a courteous boon, 
Though small as Kundri 2 berry, grateful 1 receive. 

O Kumanan, whose spear is keen# This is the T boon 

that praising thee, I wait. 

In some of the famine camps this picture has been a 
myriad times beheld, and It vividly brings back scenes 
with which the writer was but too familiar in days 
gone by. 

The following song of Perum C’ittiranar, who had 
obtained a handsome gift from Kumanan, shows him in an 
amiable light. It is addressed by the bard to his wife:— 

1. Naladlyar 14,17. 

2. Kura 1,965 
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Le t all share ! 

P »1 

£esr tsuji ^ & Kuig) &-&>jdst <£®io, 

uiii tcrcsr sjbdcT £ar g&T (ip&GsOTT&g,ih t 
<5(PlciS«t <s@d> uB £jr cur/p £szr 

QzQii ^^Qif^jussu fsa.'SOajrr<s0ii>, 

.gcrG^xag tfr«7(5)^» c7«rGg)^to QpTgi , 

Gjd’Rjr.'S/^ GUTlpgUA fT6STQpgJ 9 (fayd) 
creiGsua'/ri^iij Q«r(pLDjg— ld&t SyiGajJ'Gaj/~ 

U^LD „£T*/<<5 cyJ^iT^^cS Q{£$UKT 
$3igi Gaia; @oj5CT6ir ssijl2:u ejrrG«jr. 

—Ql/ 0^ otcccr&riJ 

urq.u ufBa) Q&Texrit(Bgj 
tc&rGxrxil^cj G-x/rsl'stfu^/. 

All those who loved thee,— a.11 whom thoa dost love,— 

Thy kindred all, with seemly virtues crowned, 

All who in times gone by, thy wants relieved,— 

Call them together now; bid all the world l 

Nor counsel nor direction ask of me l 

Thus will we live, ponder no more. 

Give thou to all, my housewife dear! 

The lord of Mothiran’s fruitful hill, 

Kumanan, Lord of the mighty spear 

Hath given this wealth, which ALL SHALL 

SHARE 


The great friend of this ancient king wasPannan 
(alluded to in Songs 70 and 388 also) who is known only 
as a petty chieftain of (Tiru-Kudi (Little-town). In regard 
to such friendships the reader may compare Pope's 
Naladiyar , p. 135. In honour of this friend the king him¬ 
self composed the following curious little song:— 

PaTinans Abode 
11735 

ajrcr eurgf lo ucsrswcr gjt^xjI 

uxccri! dsrcjjr*, gajrir <s©u>iScr,£7 gQihcau; 

UTfxriu uty icrth yer QtApiperGr 
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s&rexr &e8 ^ureutbpir^pib Gxugjib; 
Qu/niJiu/r er^fisQ Qinustii^ib C/5/r<sS, 
dpL^eni— Qsfrestr® su&t ljgula Q&QJjib 
& rp j$i6&r erjpnbtS&r £sb snuCiu, 

Q&n-jpio)L_<& ensiuiT qJjp dJpj ggiutiigib 
^( 75 /E/ @2srr& &($>*% it a arexrQui; <£G33t($lo, 
mpgytb Wpjpnb eQesreijgjtb, QppQpssr; 
u®Ln36Xffl wc5pg)&}6$r gj&ectb 
^asH^Ofitrl Q&iu£(2$ir , l &,jpL8&r, fruisQs. 


&j}/©if @y)tr&r U£%TGZ72zr& 
Q# ir fftsnr <g,eaQppJDp&}jk 
gj&ffttu Qsirerfi ajsrraj&r 
UJTig_ujji3. 


May Pannan happy live as long as I enjoy this life. 

See here, ye bards, this suppliant hither makes his 

way 

By poverty compelled he listens for the sound of food 

dispensed. 

Like to the birds that congregate upon the fruitful 

* tree 

In fertile soil, the suppliants come, in ranks, 

Crowding like tiny ants that, when they know 
The rainy season nigh, bear off their eggs 
To some dry, favoured mound.—Although they see 
The tribes with all their little ones advance 
In thronging multitudes, again and yet again they 

seek 

The dwelling of the man who heals the sore disease of 5 

penury. 

4 Ah tell us is it near or far/ they cry 1 


Hera King Valavan is surrounded by singers them¬ 
selves, suppliants in his court. To them he speaks of the 
generosity of his friend Pannan, and blesses him. Then he 
points to an ideal picture of what may constantly be seen 
on the road to Pannan’s home, where, when the dram 
proclaims the feast to which all are welcome, crowds gather 
like the birds on every fruitful tree, while on the slope of 
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the hill below his palace suppliants ask of those whom they 
meet returning satisfied and happy f in continuous train like 
the ants,—‘tell us how far it is to the dwellingof the 
generous chieftain for whose aid we seek: the healer of 
hunger's sore disease/ This illustrates, as do very many 
other songs in this anthology, the state of things in those 
days in the petty kingdoms of the South. Organised bands 
of mendicants,—some of them poets, reciting their elabo¬ 
rate compositions,—often most ingenious, and sometimes 
quite beautiful, but full of fulsome and far-fetched adula¬ 
tion,—some of them musicians with all kinds of quaint 
instruments—with bands of female singers and dancers, 
were perpetually making their way to and fro from one 
little mountain fortress to another, where their advent 
formed one of the few distractions of life for the chieftain, 
alternating with his hunting expeditions and warlike raids. 


THE MINOR BARDS, PERUM-TALAI-CATTANAR 

AND PERUM C ITT IRANAR 

These wandering minstrels, though quite willing to 
praise their patrons in the most lavish way, were exceed¬ 
ingly sensitive, and no doubt ofttimes severely tried. The 
petty hill chieftains and their retainers were not always 
models of courtesy and refinement, and occasionally kept 
their suppliants waiting long in suspense even when they 
eventually sent them forth laden with rich presents. Some¬ 
times the present was sent, but no personal interview accor¬ 
ded to the slighted poet, who considered himself more than 
the equal of any mountain chieftain. The warders at the 
gates of the palaces often refused admission, or allowed 
it only on the promise of a substantial share of the present 
obtained. Thus the way of these wanderers was sometimes 
rough, and in their poems they were not slow in giving 
very decided expression to their feelings 1 . » 

1. Those that aic acquainted «ith Mr. Lowell’s exquisite poem 
Lauff/j *111 be surprised at the rewmbliDce it bears ia part* to various 
Tamil lyrics. 
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There were two minor poets of somewhat similar 
characters and fortunes in whose verses there is naturally 
considerale resemblance, both of whom were exceedingly 
sensitive, and expressed their disgust at the unfeeling and 
uncourteous way in which they were treated. 

It may be said, by the way, that, on the other hand 
these ancient chieftains must very often have been sorely 
tried by their numerous, arrogant and very pertinacious 
suitors. 

< 

The following is by the first of these bards, Perum - 
Talai-Ca'ttanar. He is addressing a chieftain, a wild 
huntsman of whom nothing more is known, who delayed 
his gift, and was utterly wanting in cordiality:— 

This poem turns on the idea that the value of the gift depends upon the 
disposition of the giver. Sir Launfal tossed a piece of gold in scorn to the 
leper as his alms. 

14 The leper raised not the gold from the dust; 

‘Better to me tbc poor man’s cru't 
Better the blessing of the poor, 

Though I turn empty from his door; 

That is no true alms which the bacd can hold; 

He gives nothlrg but worthless gold 
Who gives from a sense of duty 
But he who gives a slender mite. 

And gives to that which Is out of fight. 

That thread of the all-sustaining Beauty 
Which fuos through ill and doth ali unite,— 

The hand cannot clasp the whole of his alms, 

The hand outstretches its eager palms, 

For a god goes with it and makes it store 
To the soul that was starving in darkness before. 

Afterwards, Sir Launfal, [having learnt the lesson, shared hi l crust with 
the same leper, and gave him water In his own cup from the stream. And 
the moral is,— 

4 Not what we give, but what we shore~ , 

For the gift without the giver is bored r 

We venture to suggest to the educated youth of South India this poem of 
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A somewhat defiant Plea for kindly Charity. 

p05] 

Qppjfiu gptur 

GuC-t3sr^i ffgso tuTib Gars&’L-ei'Gir; i 

e3 t Dj2 &&aih £sx3$<5 a?iDjr ufu t-jyc3 

<rxxa^ Q&jpt&iT 

£TKT £_criif &ITST 

Qajsr cJ GajsSs Gsxolu QL/rQ?' 

^^Dua/ti Gufua/ti l/ko^t oja.'i/S'u 
Lexer -sssrtri G^5 x2r?#£u cS^aJsD^a; <5^5 «xaj, 

G^rer Gajtl^aj/ G*r,u g^x’xixg*! 

««3 ojts5z-t< 5 $?£v § «5ra 1 
(SLR'i'uc: ssrssxso^ti G^xssr^p 

<fr ^er^/ Guujrxaix 2 .\?>, GjsGj’x® 

«3cr jf lc^ul/ sis>£Uj Qftimfi 

asd.^rj £szrgi Quujso, uf£sJT <s3?lcGlj. 

*■ —3^x1 Gs 5 GaiLl{pajcr uf£a) 

!$tlq-£gT&zru Qli$x£&c& 

<? x ^TUTLyHJ J£I . 

* Though the three monarchs rich in amplest wealth. 
Gave loveless gifts, we’d scorn the pelf! ' 

O Lord of Kovai, round whose heights. 

The jasmine twines its wreaths all glittering white. 
Whose sword victorious quenches ardour of thy foes. 
Whilst thou to needy suppliants that flee 
To thee from face of conquering foes, art refuge sure! 
O huntsman searching out from rocky cave. 

And den all creatures great and small with hounds 
Swift-footed, bearing still thy mighty bow! 

May thy blest days in joyous comfort pass! 

The clouds that go to graze on Ocean's plain 
- "-'Drink from its plenteous store, nor ever back 
Come they without the gift they seek ;— 

So suppliants, from thee, or from some other, gain 
Due gift of car and tusked elephants! 

(he.) Farewell, if you give not, seme other will be 
more kind") 
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In several other pieces much the same topics are 
brought forward; but his death is the themfe of those that 
follow. This took place at Kulamurram. Tamil kings 
are distinguished in legend sometimes by some victory 
gained, but oftener by the place of their death 3 or slumber, 
as it is called tunju (fall asleep) ’ 

How Death secured his Victim . 

[ 226 ]- 


Q&jbjD&rjpi *Qu3gs)iih, Q&tdr 
SL.jbjD&rjpi'Qifigpuh, XLuia/ @j&Tjp!Ui(rQ£T; 

utrQtsd Quiraid enzQjSirfip ^j 

Qjjrip&Qpaa) QoiezirQib—QaraJK prif 

uiff&rQ <9tu}i «£_< s@lo jSir&zTjS 

fd&r QjSir eusrTQjjb Ostreisri— fcjbQjn. 

-~Q*irip&T 
&@tu 


@err(U>jDp0g}fi 

_©errern ojaratSssr 

usrrQqTf&spgi isuuf&tiiutrff 

utrnuja. 


If in his mind against thee he were wrath, 

Or if in outward act he showed his rage, 

Or if he touched thee with afflictive hand,- r 
Thou Couldst not have escaped, O death! 

Thou took’st great Valavan, entreating him, 

Like minstrels, bowing low, with suppliant hand,*'/ 
Praising, thou didst bear off his life, 


‘Leader of hosts that crowd the glorious field, f 
Crowned with gold wreath, Lord of the mighty car! 

t ; r 

Death would have been unequal to.the contest with 
the valiant king, and only managed to take his life by 
appealing to his generosity. 


Another song by Macattanar of Adu-iurai commemo¬ 
rates his death, using a quaint old commonplace of Tamil 
verse. (Comp. 230) . r 

Death's Want of Foresight 

1227] 


ts&fl Quen^Guj, tstUGT j 

o3jr(§ £jg&TauLa3&T B-e&ru.&sr; 
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air 




f£}&r££iJLb sressTtg ensu, csir qj-toj 
£) 6rfl^2/ ajj-efr u>;Da;C5U>, ujtq/id, 

0(3,© «^fd) C5Qfe-U L/SJT^ 0UfT(5 &61T <3> < g] &yBtU, 

LO c5L,/5^17 <^L1®, KTJi'tD /^63T 

qitQ u& *£(($& j£iu aisDt? $t ^jbpsb 
&5ST ^f«^fS3T«5T QUT65T ££lUJD GU($lb y RET 
QJ6JTQJ637 CTS^^/fC QJCET($ c5£33T«3jfl 

^&rGiix^ Qjj/T6»TL-&3r4Ju5«r, 

(gaft tt/rf, tcur^p r£sr ^tuGl/jG/? 

—^a/&r ^©^cd/d 


Death! Right silly art thou, ruthless one; 

Through lack of sense thou eat’st thine own seed- 

corn ! 

Thou yet shalt see the truth of what I say. 

Warriors with gleaming swords, and elephant and 

horse 

Fell on the battle-plain that flowed with blood; 

Daily he was insatiate, slew his foes, 

And fed thine hunger! Like thyself a strength 
He had that knew no ruth nor vengeance feared 
This Valavan who wore the mighty golden 

ornaments, 

Whose flowery garland swarmed with humming bees, 

Sincfe thou hast borne away,—who shall appease 

thine hunger now? 


These verses refer to Valavan 9 s funeral, and is 
attributed to Mudarjar (the lame bard) of Aiyur. 

The Burial-urn 
f 228 ] 

dscoii) Q<?£u GoSJrGad aco ib Q&iit GsrGajS 

gsssf}i$G5T&r £jrar u^b-U l/kds 

£^3 a?*LCiS63T BaraTjpiib ©cbr, 
ffcari &soib Q&ili Cs/rGai! 

^stftsnu £(2±j' t ajiniig) ^^CTajQsrra?? 
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iSeOQJsajr @tl£f aj /S«fr jsr&sru 

Lf&Qjr Quriuz/r if& 

oJ/fl ^j/ru5^j/ gj?«lci^ cf 

0^6557 a?€T7/S;^5 ®jdui3&t, Q*uaSmir IC(5$&T- 
Qsirt^ -to® tuir&sr Q ts Quit mot eueir— 

Qj5&Jif &-.o)&tb stiu§>&tgst *&&c8&r t 

^63700)^ <5Q?<S@tXI <SS33T ^SGT 

a/&sr^d) 0ajilt_&3r*$a9er, erSssnu&Tt-U) 
£!($ f$6vib fiSfR&iir, Gu(5ic&u 

UJS3?T<S3T), offered) £«Jj^Cta7, ri?OT-.i(J<s? 


viyajSar ©jy/r 
Lrrq.aj^7. 


(y) £_ ay 0)7 


‘0 Potter-chiefl 1 maker of vessels 

Thou whose furnace sends up thick clouds 

Of smoke veiling the outspread heavens, t 

Who makest vessels for the wide extended ancient 

town! 

Thou art to be pitied! What toil hath befallen thee! 

The deseen dent of Oold kings. 

Whose armies spread themselves to earth's utmost 

verge,— 

Whom minstrels praise,—the truly glorious one,— 
Whose glory shines afar, 

As in the heavens the sun with resplendent ray,— 

Valavan , the great, on the brows 

Of whose warrior elephants bright banners wave,— 

Hath gained the world of gods. And so 

’Tis thine to shape an um, so huge 

That it shall cover the remains of such an one. 

But if thou’st mould the needful urn, thy wheel, 

The vast earth must be, and Meru’s mass 
SnfFiceth not for earth to mould its form V 

1 . The common words Kuya-vart {Kuccbvan) for potter are all connected 
with S. ku ko go. See ManJ-mtkalal. 2 S, 34. 
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Bishop Caldwell says that at the time when these 
urns were used cremation must have been unknown, and 
burial the universal practice; but, in fact, the two customs 
have ever existed side by side. The ancient inhabitants 
of the South generally buried their dead as will be seen by 
a careful study of Pura-Porul-Venba ; But Brahmanical 
and Saivite usages were found side by side, from very 
early times. In fact, the oldest funeral hymn, Rigveda, 
X. 18, might well seem to be one of these lyrics. It will 
be seen also by a reference to the two works already 
named (which are a perfect mine of information regarding 
the ancient manners and customs of the southern lands), 
and from passages scattered through the other Tamil 
classics, that when heroes fell in battle they were often 
buried on the spot and their effigies in stone placed over 
the grave. The same was done when kings and other 
great men retired into some lonely region (generallyspecified 
as'the North), and died there. This is exemplified, as 
we have seen* in the very touching histories of the king 
Ko-pcrum-c'clan and his devoted friends Polityar and 
Picirott . This illustrates Rural ch. lxxviii. i. 

‘Ye foes ! stand not before my lord ! for many a one 

Who did my lord withstand now stands in stone!’ 

Here the learned commentator, Parimelagar 
remarks that when heroes died on the field of battle, it was 
the custom to place their effigies on the spot where they 
fell. These heroes often became tutelary divinites, or 
demons, and were worshipped with offerings of food and 
flowers. 

In the Records of the Madras Government (Archaeo¬ 
logical Department) under date 12th May 1887, an account 
is given of vessels discovered at Pallavarm which 
evidently had been used for burial. These are precisely 
what this lyric speaks of.* 73 Many of the articles of pottery 
found in connection with these kists may be accounted for 
by the well-known customs referred to in P.N.N. 234,2 49 

L "Tod. Ant. Feb. 1899. 

2. See my article in April 1899, 
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Another mountain chief of the same period, if indeed 
we can form any opinion about the where and when of 
many of these personages, was Veliman i who was very 
liberal and who had at least one faithful friend, the poet 
Peram C’ittiranar. 

Of Veliman himself nothing is known. The minstrel 
came to his court to find his patron dead, and the successor 
seems to have treated him with contempt; probably as the 
heir he had felt grieved at the manifold ,largesses of the 
chief which had diminished his inheritance* The poet’s 
dirge is a song of despair, ^ 

“He has gone to wilderness where ruddy urns . ■ 

Are filled with bodies of the dead,—to wilds i 

Where red-eared vultures, owls and fearsome ravens, 

Birds obscene of every name, and goblins dwell 

And wander as they list, he loved the palm-wine jar I 

The beauty of the fair whose arms bright jewels lack 

has faded; 

The minstrel band in tarnished glory past away; 

The drums that erst spake out are rent; 

The hill-like elephants, tusks lost, their riders lack! 

Cruel strong death hath thee destroyed, 

My father, what shall happen next I know not, I— 

Object of pity am I come. What will befall my kin? 

In darksome night tempestuous sinks my bark -j 

Amid the waves; and like our blind and damb. 

With mind overwhelmed in sore distress I see the 

billows 

None may mete or count. In deep of dark despair I ^ 

sink 

By whirling eddies drawn below. Death is the boon 

I crave! 

(Comp. Naladlyar 12.) 

The following (208) is by PerunvC’ittiranar, to whom 
a gift bad been offered by Avvai’s friend and patron. 
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Athiyaman Neduman Anji, but an interview with the king 
was not allowed and in fact no civility was shown the 
perhaps over-sensitive poet:— 

[208] 

‘(SOTjjj/ld tciutt/Ln uso iSsar 

oji^Gesrdr, uUZdsb Qsrexrt—Qssrar Q&60jbg)* srssr 
Sssrp srsir Qstsht®, 

friiixszrtb Q&a)£, ^/rcfr’ sresr, gt&t&t 

tLir[Ki(§ '$u$is£6sr( ' 0 , ^/r/5/@ gtoigogstI 

ff£j 5 gjju Our®L@ ujT&r epr 
Qjrsxfi&u uifi&sV63T<£{sQQ60aT; Gusxfj, 

gi&xr ^enaj is&j^esrir sfiq.Gar. 

—^^jULLTdr Q s Q id itsSt 

Q&ktjd QuQ>®8&f}>jr$>i)snjr<3i aTfgpgj 
G&tssst® Q& ajil* srmjpi ^jsuar ufi&aj Q&t®u 

us QstrsiTGTirg], <3fsuir Q&ir&isdugj. 

<**• 

•Over many a mountain, many a hill I have come 
Thinking to get my gift and go. I deemed 
That he with gracious speech would come, 

Confer his gift, and bid me go in peace. 

But he resistless in the fight, my worth 
How did he estimate? I am no mercenary mendicant 
That he should give me gifts, yet never see my face ! 
He should have cherished me, and though his gifts 
Were small as millet seed, if given with pleasant 

glance 

And words of kindly courtesy, the gift were sweet.* 

In the following verses, Kovur-Kilar seems to stimu¬ 
late rather than restrain the young chieftain in his gay and 

time:— 

[386] 

Gs® fgj &SDJD SUpgJLJ 

u® tATfip .g/efl Outgo, 

Qsh’j gjsr aftiu Qjcnp Qpsssajib, 

a/<r@£2r«T uSen^u./s/ti), 



tUTiu ojr&r Qj&rajfsrl qi:t$sV sresru 
i3® Qbfgt prvr Lir@*L& usuOa;. 

— GftriDKT © GT QPJDJD 
giig&lei tf©Vcfla>erft/&5r 
is ») $3 esypej^j- uri^ju^. 


‘O king, I come from far, 

With soul that thinks of thee 

And says, “ What kindly ones in other lands 

Are there to fill the empty dish 


Borne by my spouse in sorrow, while with me 
She sings, and begs from door to door, 

In poverty unknown before. 

With thee stall we obtain new garments for the old 
Bright as expanding leaves of the paganrat 1 flower 
And feast, departing rich in gifts. 

Lord of the beauteous land Kavert guards! 

So shall we praise in varied song thy might 

Renowned, and say, may Valavan whose sword is 

sharp. 


Flourish for aye!" 


A very remarkable lyric addressed to him persumably 
at this period of his greatest glory, is by Tayam Kannanar 
of Erukattur, a poet otherwise unknown. It forcibly 
recalls Manxkka Vacagar's 4 fine Morning Hymn in the 
Temple' {Tiruyacagain, XX.) 

The King's Re veil. 


PTJ] 

Osuarefiiijib cd&LtL} 

0i_LDC5U<i 0 /rj Qfiirjbj&GrQaii 
Qumuenstjib Qurgi .sgot eSfippesr; ouuzjj 
& u<3ib gacrfKJaj; utQ fTQfigl 

QpffQiL f® eusOtiqfi 
qpii&exiL^ settop QpjesrjS, 


1. The samo as the Cmthil. Mcalspcrmum cordifoliu©. 
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«r«(<5 &J(5vr ^sp^iih &iALi uxeenjD, 

Koa j & 6 djd Gssrfluj/rJ ‘uoj Gs/r6fr 

G<f«j iD-r^L// CT(tfU>$ «7-«7, 

Q^GXJT (5C0ri£T«S &&3JT O^Crfl^LfU 

QiSQrii aeni-p G^/rsjr^GjuGejr; 

‘r_6rrerf5 aj®£ u/fl&eoaT g[a jot* «7 63T 
GTiLftt/,®tj G?Uff7ffj5;5 0(LfEfyKD|_ ©<5(5^ ©(]?» 

uscofli <sa)63T Ssnpi’S wfxrih is/rjpi Gppeb, 
ujthq G-ffipp&TKn' aitrexT f^rii &63&)&QiLirQ t 

Lfiiri? ^'eirtfsr ej£33T«x>tJ3iz3c3r Q&irrfiii^, 

Gajofte ^«ror cr«r Qajuq 
^(5® fsd’SG^/rGsr; «re3r^ii> f 

y^5.s5 (2&u 3£$><£ jZtrtfiGDjr, 

*3{gii Q pn-$& <9f£&$XTir ^ipib Lfifiis^i erQ.sp 
$Qtutr® riffri£j(§ih (5tn—6sr t qjitiu ojt err 
eutcih uQ £a9rir Qu.Tscib y«£r ojerreuezr; 

CTJ& J?«> JU 

Q pjpj &£}tr& aa tcB Qpsxr jstaep GpirarjQgpiib, 

'«rc3rt" f cr<5rjy iutGlo; Qajssr Gajsb 

jy©Q) <si_«<gLo *Qjbp& ^arrir 
j?C5*«£f « Q&trar g/rsrr p&sr fSffiG&iGm. 

—jyay&jT' CT(ga&frilQir£ fiiriwa 

&ttr$xr(gT)ir UTQatgr. 

The morning-star with silver radiance bright 
Now fills the ample sky, and waking birds 
From out their nests on lofty boughs send forth 
Sweet sounds. On the lake's surface lotus-flowers 
Have open’d wide their eyes; and one by one 
The stars now slowly quench their golden fires. 

And while the morning drum is sounding loud, 

And shrifl-ton’d winding shell its summons gives. 
Swift on the yielding steps of fleeing night 
The eager day triumphant presses on I 
Come forth, O king, to view thy mustering hosts! 

List to the morning uprise in the guardian camp, 
Where sheen of spears dispels the hovering shades. 


Quftii ai—Q3 QjpifSsscSsr Q&eQguih 



King, on whose breast hang wreaths of clustering 

flowers! 

And hear the drummer at the outer gate l 
He bids thee from thy slumber wake. I come 
A suppliant, who loves to see thy state,— 

Thou who dost give rich food with spices blent# f 
And palm-wine fragrant cool, in jewell’d flask 

With garments bright as when a snake its skin 

renews:— 
P • 

Thus, showering blessings in thy bounty, like the ram 
Thou dost with costly gifts relieve my pain, t 
That burnt like glow of scorching summer-son 
Lord of the land where ever shine the fires 

* 

Lit by the sages, who six works perform,— 

Around their brows the ruddy lotus wreathed, 

And virtue’s work maintain; great Valavan, 

Whose strong right arm with golden circlets bound 
Wields the sharp sword; Tho* we to farthest bound 
Of the vast billowy sea should go; or tho’ 

The orb whose rays destroy should southward stray, 
We nothing dread! beneath the mighty foot,— 

That wears the hero’s glorious jewelled band,-^* 1 
Of him, whose conquering spear in arduous fight '♦ 
Prevails, we rest secure. tf " 1 



•FIVE TAMIL IDYLLS 
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• First published in 1*47 by J. M. SOMASUNDARAM. bjl, bj- 
author of '‘The GrcatTcmple at Taojore”, “Palni-Thc Sacred Hill of Muruga*% 
~Chotir Koyir-Panigal**, ‘'Tanja^Tiruk-koyilgar \ “A Plan for Tirucfcecdur" etc.; 
formerly Executive Officer, Hindu Religious and Charitable Endowments in 
Madras State* 



1. THIRUMURUG-ARRUP-PADAI of Nakkirar 

— J. M. Nallaswamy Pillai, b.a., b.U 

2. MULL AIP-PATTU of Nappudanar 

- J. M. Somasundaram, B.A., B L. 

3. NEDUNAL-VADAI of Nakkirar 

— J. M. Somasundaram, b.a., B.L. 

4# KURUNJIP-PATTU of Kapilar-I 

—J. M. Nallaswami Pillai, B.A., B.L, 

Do —II 

—the Rev. Dr. G. U. Pope, M a„ d.d. 

5. PATTINAP-PALAI of Kadiyalur Uruthirankannanar 

—Rao Sahib K. Kodandapani Pillai, b.a. 



IDYLL ONE: 


Tiru-Murug ar nip p ad ai 1 

of Nakkirar 

BY J. M, NALLASWAMI PILLAI, BA., BX. 

Author of '*Studies in Saiva Siddhanta” and Translator of the 

Siddhanta Sastras, etc. 

Tiru-Murugarruppadai 1 is an Idyll of the Pat tup- 
pat tu, Collection, and it is said to have been composed when 
Nakkirar was confined in a cave by a Demon, who had 
already collected 999 men to make a huge sacrifice of. 
God Marnga appeared, and killed the Demon, and saved 
Nakkirar and the others, and it is believed even now, with 
great reason, that the reciting of this idyll has the same 
saving power.* 

This Idyll is one of the Arruppadaim this collection, 
and its structure is this: One, who had already received the 
grace of God, meets another who has the same intent, and 
shows him the way to salvation. Other persons may also 
be subjects of the Arruppadai , such as poets, swordsmen, 

i See Tie light of Truth or the Siddhanta Dipika and Agamic Review 1912 
XH p. 407, 522 ; 1913. XtH p. 14. 

* The author Naklirar lived about the 1st Century and was a member of 
the third Academy which had its seat in the third Pandyan Capital, Madura, 
Ptolemy’s ** royal Modoura Pondion,” and still an important religious, literary 
and commercial centre. Ed. 

GP*i Ggtrssrjd eorffj Qpsi Gfitresrjpitb 
eo&eQsoen' GajG(^^r^j — 

Q«3fC5 ,SJr e8(s&rgii Gfstrexrjpnb 

** I** the face of fear. His face of comfort shows. In the fierce battle-field 
with ‘Fear cot ■ His lance shows. Think of Him once, twice He shows, to those 
who'chant Malaga*’— P. A- 
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actors, songsters &c., and one of them who had received 
presents from his patron, meets another of his class, and 
describes to him the praises of his king and patron, and asks 
him to go to him. The present idyl] is, of course, of the 
first kind.' One who had received the grace of God 
Mu ruga* meets another, and tells him if he wished for 
salvation, to go to Tirupparankunram, Tiruchchendnr, 
Tiruvavinankudi (Palani), Tiruveragam, f Kunruthoradal, 
Pala-mulhirsoldi (Alagar-Kovil) and worship Him and 
receive His grace. Though good deal of space is devoted 
to the description of God Mu rug a and his praise, even in 
these descriptions, we have pen-pictures of Nature in all her 
glory, of the sea 'and sky, hills and forests, the Sun and the 
Moon, of trees and flowers and of the song of birds. We 
cannot see God with our eyes, and we cannot hear Him 
with our ears, and sense Him with our senses, and f yet { the 
True Seer sees Him in every phase of Nature’s Beauty, and 
hears him in every rustle of the leaves, and senses His joy 
in every breath of the wind. I will indicate Jn my foot¬ 
notes such of these beauties as strike the eye in this famous 
Hymn of Nakkirar. 

i » 

1. $($u u j i&j (gen p tb 

Qp<ijMtutr&nu3&T aenrca&T 

e^a)£tb c^qjlju q jeu&r wtrLf 
usoir 

& *${& glje&LC&agib Qfpnr e3GTrmj(g<2jz3ir 

4 _ 

• Mcmjga as he is known by the pure Tatoil rurnc Murugan 04 i he trader 
child’* is represented in lege nd, statuary and paroling as a teautiful child ot 
youths The priests worship him with tlaboraic ntes and ceremonies, the rustic 
with meal and blood offermgs, aboriginal Vedda invokes him also with dances 

in 1h+ finmiliv* m*nn#*r of »■-— •- 
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^rniiSu to^cr e_enL- G^/resr £rrar, 
Q&$T5ir<3> G<ziu£& Q&G3 ^f-ciSDS, 

Uijpi 6MT G5Ti1 &i&) <£GXfT& iS3T— 

dJL-UULDT^a) M!TO't363TG2T 

•ssrirGsTaT aiL^$ @eo ldt lcsu^d, 

Qjjdr Quiry> o3«if iSa) qjsit e^esyjD 

^C^JU QulUSO fitxffijUl ^STJT IT 637 £,£7, 

L/L-tj Gu/r^/33t?iu upirsnir id jav^/jS^ 
£_(5sfr yis p«ar ^r/r Lyjr^ii) LbfTirji^r^— 

@ j JTIDSstf/fldr giisOL/ 

LDTR) OJ6DJT /§SU®;S G^£OT £,£U7 Gajpi-?PJ 
&s£r£*^fl <sen&j^gaj #ptf, 

<s&3r<$ 5/ra), Qjirffii&ru ^aHJiSsjT, u&3jr^$ G^/tot, 

Ga.TLI^^ t5^53T63T ^fi 

UGJ c£7<5- $60 <5T££) ^^00), 

«j4S jpi ggujb(7?& <sa3&y Qujpa gugstuiJ&t, 

rejrojQeOJr® Quuf'n Qunecih i_/£xsr 
G^set jgs.i'gr oJsyr/Ki^ti) GcJitf/f ^?/r GiD-sfl — 
^7&53rG£U/r/r .^ujjs^s £g&33r #fjt 

g*OTt_ @®<j, 

eoui $iril ©aj&rp ^7 

QpujsiJD-P^QiNr® a/«Jti)L/^ ojitfrir sna/^s^, 
^GJSli G^LD <5LD£0 $0 0/^a) 

LDSjruu^ajruj pry) 

£I*Jjr (jptfpp ^fsor (Tpc#&u 

Qljqb psar ^eiruajtfl fistlQ 

B-&TU y ld^^ct e^err gsstfr ^yutf, 
fi^3T« <sa9sirju hJ/t<£ 

Jg>&33TLrL/ € jp/ L?&53rtLfa3 OJCoJT^, ^/&»r<3 

cucxr cgrr^gj ^erpi^ ga sjjt <sstB.t 

£16xt year ^<$£D $hnuu, gsix .srp 
sjprE/ Qp® 2_/f{^£itj y® Gj^ G^5iL/6i>ai, 
GpLO c5£D£D U50^7 £g*337\r o5®UU, Gct-T/E/SeST 

@o3 QpSfp $str Qf£o<£ Q&tnLi}., o?,fl tteof 
Gsu-EJfiDS .g/ear *£jui3 t di/rearaijr, 

Gejefrcfla) qji (ip^ Ssj7^ji_/ G^s^zJujir, 

^s/Su Gajcr^y «jf® o3pp Q^jrtf 


<s/tr) QsulI©^ 






15 


20 


20 


30 


35 
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Gnr{fitu Qufi CTstrgi uectr <ll-OT 

ffr &cvtbq *${&ih fteothuu utrq.— 

(grrmsafiir G&ir&ti t 40 

atrAfiafiar &C7irexft Q&aresfhuesr 

i&Agqth **>j$iD!r to par uu3ti) 

&®iiiLjLb Qp&tr& *t_fruy iej atnipil 
QuqA <£sxr xesren f? Qfdr&Paje 5r — 

OPtyaar (gtrter# wens 

utrir (tpj£ir uesfls si-os aeoiis qs(^ t 45 

(gt <Srt_/f Q/5(9 Qoj su— 
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Tiru-Murugarrup-padai 

1. TIRUP-PARAM-KUNRAM 1 
The Consort of that chaste heavenly Bride with 
shining forehead, 

Whose Light blinds and spreads far, like that of the 
San as it rises above the sea, delighting the ■world, and 
travelling round Mount Meru, 

Whose Foot gives shelter to his bhaktas and sunders 
their ignorance; 

Whose thunder-like hand shatters the hostile hosts, 2 

i A Hfll about 5 miles south-west of Madurai, one of the six seats of God 
Subrahmanya or Muruga. (Vide my article in * The Bind*Illustrated Weekly* 
dated 15-11-1931, Ed.] 
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Tatar a Upamshad echoes this thought: 

•* I see the Great Purusha. sun-like be) oad the darkess. A man who knows 
Him truly passes owr death; there is no other path to go " (III, S). 
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translated as ‘blinds’, is not exactly so in the original. The sun’s splendour is so 
great that as we look no we have to shut our eyes. We cannot sec God objec¬ 
tively but we can feel Hts presence and Grace through his Grace. Hence we 
cannot know Him, and yet we can know 


The sun that gives life to everythin? and spreads its light far and beyond 
Is brought out by another text of Sretasvatara: ** The Purusha is the Mahesvara; 
He is the mow of existence; He possesses tie purest power of reaching every¬ 
thing. He is Light, He is undecay iog." (HI, l2j. 

While the peacock dances, from time to tune, there is a rustling of the 
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)t and Mahisbaiura under Devi’s 


The Skarda Parana devoted to the glorification of the Sun-God, Kuinars- 
swami •‘God Subrahmanya” is the weightiest of Puranas, and its ancient character 



He whose chest is adorned with the garland made of 
flowers of red Kadamba trees > growing thick and darkening 
the glades of the forest, which receives from the bright sky, 
the first showers of the clouds rising above the sea . 1 

He whose crown is adorned with the bright flowers 
of red Kanthal tree growing on the hill-sides thick with trees 
difficult to be climbed by monkeys, in shoals where roam 
the forest nymphs dancing with tinkling bells on their feet, 
and shouting ‘Hail, Hail’ to the victorious Cock-Banner of 
God Muruga . 2 
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■ • -t in birch-bark recently 
' ' * ■ - * uD. The ?tudy of ihu 

»■ . ■ . ■ " rata: and Ramayara and 

. ■ 1 ■ •< , ■ ■, Kumarasarnbha\a. The 

■ ■' ■ • i ■ justing Puranas,and it* 

■ ' * \ i ■ ■ ■ ■ »' Whether God Subrah* 

inanya was an Aryan conception or a South Indian conception or whether the 
two bad become blended, we will consider later on. 


1 The next picture presented is that of the moistnre-ladcn cloud as it rises 
from the sea, and travels over and pour* it* refreshing showers over the valleys 
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Kodai-kanal. 
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Tne author of SllappaJIgaram has the following, besides praising the Moon X 

" Quit 0/r iflgy GuirjbjpJS }to 

aro3tft tsiri—Gsr QuirjbQ&irLLQ 

Cth0 Qjsoib gtfi£63iraT.'* 

** id til ST) ip QuirJijpi^jUi to/Tin fin rp Qu/r^i) jy^jth 
a/ra5ifir^Oaja9 bjso&Sjd «SQj63r©f?(JLJ/r&) 

Quyesflssrjpj pinsr&peoretf.*’ ~8soLtLjJs>srff& 
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many a gentle stream but for its malaria and the odour of cowdung of the 
hundreds of cattle maintained there. 
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The Sun-God 'with the Spear, whose praise is im¬ 
measurable and Who six-faced terrified and subjugated the 
Asura who assumed the form of the mango tree and the 
Surapadma—half man and half horse; over whose 
victorious battlefield, the terrible she devils danced their 
Tunankai dance with the heads of the fallen held aloft in 
their hands . 1 

If thou, with mind made steady and purified by good 
deeds dost desire to reach His Sacred Foot, which the wise 
know without thought,* thou wilt surely secure it even now, 
as your previous good works have ensured this bliss in your 
heart. 

Because He dwells in love in the Hill Tlrtip-parart - 
kunrarn* where the little rock pools resound with the 
humming of the bees, over the lilies budding out like eyes* 
and where, in its broad paddy fields, the bees sleep in the 
lotuses during night, and after dawn sound their trumpets 
in the nectar-laden nymphaeas; and which is situated west 
of the famous city of Madurai, filled with palaces and 
market places, where Lakshmi herself dwells, and whose 
Fort gate is listless without War, all the enemies having 
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unpi.juucd L*nu, And u is a gum sign: tojeedas wan wars with bis evil 
passions and subjugate* them. 
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substance ot the first Khanda is reptoduced in Stvojr&tabodha Sutra XI. See 
also Sutra IX. 


* Tirup-praro-kunram stfll holds its own reputation as a picturesque place, and 
its fine spring water ts said to be very healthy. Madurai is row the second city 
in the Presidency and first in importance on account of its architectural remains; 
and no tourist would care to miss it for all the world. 
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been already vanquished, and where the banners fly with 
dolls and balls 1 2 hanging about. 

2. TIRUCHIR-ALAIVAI 3 4 

Riding on the elephant, whose scarred head is adorned 
with golden shields and garlands, whose sides resound with 
the bells, which is swift of foot like wind, and powerful like 
God Yama. 5 

So, God Muruga appears, with his head glowing 
like lightning with the five kinds of skilfully wrought 
ornaments. 

With his golden ear-rings shedding light like the Moon 
surrounded by the inseparable stars, 

His faces blossom out from the hearts of devotees, 
practising austere Tapas.* 

Of these one Face sheds rays of light brightening fully 
the world shrouded in great darkness. 

One Face lovingly grants boons, being gladdened by 
the praise of his loving devotees. 

One Face takes care that no harm befalls the Yajnas 
performed by Brahmanas according to strict Vedic tradi¬ 
tion, 

One Face, like the Full Moon* spreads light in all 
quarters removing the doubts of Maharishis, after teaching 
the truths of sciences difficult of reach, 


1 Dolls and Balls z These were tied to the flag staff in challenge and dernion 
of their foes and to tell them of their fate that awaited them as captives, of being 
condemned to women’s games. 

2 Tiruchcndur In Tirunclvcli District is the finest bit of aca-sidc, we haw 
ever seen. Its Vaisakham festival Is famous and hundreds of thousands of people 

• flock to it at the time. It was there that we saw the finest dancing peacock 
and it still dwells in our mcmorr.The Pujarls in this temple by a peculiar custom, 
are drafted from Malabar from among the Nambudris and are called Portis 
(worshipful). 

3 As the conquering Hero and deliverer of Indra, our Son-God rides on the 
elephant to show His grace to his devotees. 

4 Compare the text from Svstasvatara Upantshad: 

*' That Bhagavat exists in the faces, the heads, the necks of all; He dwells 
in the cave (guha) of the heart of all beings ; He Is all pervadmg. Therefore 
He is the omnipresent Siva,** (iti. II). 
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One Face performs the Battle-Sacrifice crashing the 
hostile hosts, with thoughts dark with revenge and biassed 
against them, 

One Face smiled with joy on his young Highland- 
Bride with the creeper-like waist. 

In consonance with these various functions of these 

sir faces, 

On his broad towering shoulders, bearing the sharp 
arms dividing the bodies of the foes and glorified on account 
of their great might, and reached by the triple fold of the 
chest shining with golden garlands. 

One arm was held aloft shielding the divine Rishis 
sojourning in the skies, 

The corresponding one reclined on his waist. 

One arm wielded the Mahout's weapon and one arm 
rested on his thigh. 

One pair of arms played the wondrous and sharp spear 
and shield. 

One arm was placed on fcis breast, and one arm shone 
amidst the garlands. 

One arm held the circlet and one arm ringed the bells, 

One arm rained down showers and one arm garlanded 
the divine bride, 

So these twelve arms played according to the respective 
faces. 

While the heavenly mu^ic played, and the strong horns 
resounded, and the drams were struck like thunder, and the 
peacock with its variegated feathers swayed on the 
victorious banner. 

So God Muruga appears on the aerial roote, with rapid 
strides, and reaches and rests in the far-famed Alairai 
praised by the world. 

“Va Voids toi fctt.are everywhere; fta ryes and head ire everywhere; 
its ears are everywhere ; it stands encompassing all in the wodd." (u_ 16 ). 

Hence God Moreti is called bimseir as dwelhng in tie hearts of alt, 

Hence, His six beads and twelve arms. Each face is doing a separate function 
and cue pair cf arms corresponds to each of these functions. In these, God as 
the Yogi and Bhogi as the Cm teacher, as the ruler pnotecto-, and dcstrovrr, as 
the Lord loving his devotees aa 3 being loved by them, all these different aspects 
are brought oat. 
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3. TreUVAVI-NAN-KUDI. 1 

/ 

While with joyful heart the great seers, the Munis, 2 - 
Clad in garments of bark, with their spiral braids, 
Shining beautifully like the Valampuri Chank 5 , 

Their persons bright and clean, their bodies lean and 
boned 

Covered in deer skins, feeding sparingly after the day 
is past 

Their heart freed of ill-feeling and hate 
Their head filled with intuitive knowledge not 
possessed by the learned 
And yet surpassing all in learning too, 

Their soul purified of all desire and anger, 

Their mind never becoming pain, while they led in 
front; 

While the gandkarvas* clad in spotless clothes 
Wearing garlands of freshly-opened buds, 

And practised in playing on the well-stringed 
instrument, 

And in the fine company of their female kind. 

Whose bodies know no human ills 
And shine like tender mango leaves 
And showed in every turn true golden spots 
Whose person was adorned with jewelled cloth, 

While they with heart of love tuned their music Sweet; 
And while the Gods, Vishnu with the banner of 

i Tbla part gives a description of an aerial procession of Gods and Goddesses 
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The spangled Garud striking down the cobra 
Spouting venom with its bellowed teeth , 1 
Where function sole is Lordship over the world 5 
Wherein the cities gleam with temples to the four 3 
And Uina’s Lord, whose banner shows the Victorious 
bull 

With mighty shoulders and never-closed Triple Eyes 
The Lord whose rage destroyed the Triple forts. 

And Indra of the thousand eyes victonous 4 

Over his enemies by hundred sacrifices well-performed, 

Riding on his four-tusked famed elephant. 

Possessed of easy gait and swinging trunk, 

The Thirty-three Demi gods of classes four , 3 
Great seers of truth freed from diversity, 

And eighteen Ga/ias 5 of high estate, all these, 

Came on and on circling on the firmament 
Like twinkling stars to pay their homage due 
To free the lotus-bom Brahma from curse/ 

And the Trinity to regain their lost dignity, 

1 Tbs post disdssis an intimate knowledge cf tbs mechanism of tbs 
cobra's teeth secreting poison. The vetoes is secreted in tbs cUcds and fangs 
through * tube, [^rtiq fc tbs word used by the port) in lbs short teeth placed 

in the sidss and as tne cobra strikes a sraill quantity is ejected. 

* According to the poet, God Vishrra has only ore function, that cf Stlthi 
and cot acy other fuse bon. 

s Tbs four Cods are Icdra, Yaren, Vanina and Scran, whose temples are 
in the foor respective quarters of the atv. It shows a tirae when there were 
temples dedicated to these Gods also and their worship was popular ; though in 
course of time, the worship of Siva aed Yi'hnu superseded all ether worship. 

. TV. T ~- C—: t „ .—^ r -— *v. y--'- V- J i acd it is always 

■ r ■ «■ . ■ ■ « ‘ ... -Jv^n the passage 

* '■ ■■ ■ 1 ■■ s i 279 Sts£a vt 

< .. < 

■ • ■ . ■ 

* The four classes are : Adilyas twelve, Rcdras eleven. Vases eight, Muuts 
two making in all thirty-three. 

* The eighteen Ginas are tXrvu*. A*uras, Taltyas, G arc das. Kincaras, Kira* 
purushi*. Yaks has, Vidyadh ars. Raksharas, Gondharvas. Siddhas, Ctararas, 
Bhraas, Pauachat, Tars gar as, Naru, AVasavasIs, Bhogz-fchum.’gas. 

J When the War-God after vaccuishreg the Asztcj was married to Deva- 
yassi. He declared alt this He achieved as the strength of HIs spear (Vel). 
Brahms said that even tbit smr was created by hire, wiere-at the War-God 
was angered and cursed Brahma to be bora inthc Earth, as he could not gwe 
the spear its strength. As God Brahma owirg to the curse lest his power of 
creating people, the other Gods also Jest the rower of protection and destruc¬ 


tion. 




With speed like wind over waves where fishes roam, 

1 * t** r* • | * 1 1 i* ♦ * 
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To rest for a time in Tiruvavi-nan-kudi . 


4. THIRU-ERAGAM. 1 

The Brahmans failing not in duties six 2 
On both sides famed for long and high descent; 

Their good youth spent for eight and forty years 5 , 

In Vedic paths and teaching Dharma always 
And tending sacred fires of three different forms 4 . 

And wearing sacred thread of three triple strands 
In wet cloths clad and palms over heads held op 
Landing self 3 and the secret word of letters six® 
Repeating, they offer flowers sweet at proper times. 
Much pleased our Lord doth dwell in Eragam. 

5. KUNRU-THORU-ADAL.’ 

SPORTING ON ALL THE MLLLS. 

God Velan crowned with garland made of leaves and 
flowers 

And fragrant wets with scented sandal paste well 
smeared 

r This is said to be a shrine of God Subrahmanya in the hill country, 
Malabar popularly identified with Swammalai, an artificial hill temple four 
mdes from Kunibakonam. 

* These six duties arc red ting the Vedas, and teaching the Vedas, per¬ 
formance of Vajn as and getting them performed, giving chanty and accepting 
chirity. 

These brahmans belong to the Brahmacharya asrma. 

* The three fires are Ahavaaiya, Dakshinagm and Grihapatya, and they 
are tended in pits of the form of the square, iriangleand bow-shape. The 
editor notes that the t®o latter forms are different from the forms now in use 
and attributes it to Sohabatham. 

6 The is the practice of Soham Dhyana . 

® The commentator says this mantra ts Na/ruJ'kumaraya But the modern 

mantra usually practised is Om Saravawbhava, 

7 This means God's play -** m-* 1 . a “--•** • • ■ r > , - "k/ 

Adhigaram , AgattlnaX tyai « ‘ - ‘ ■ ■ njl 

inhabited by the Kuravars ;«*•« « * , -• 1 { >S 

Moniga; as pasture land ( ,# - ■ • ' . . , ■ s" 1 rd 
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While cruel Highland men armed with death-dealing 
bows 

Drink deep potations of strong mead with kith and kin 
And dance to the Music of the Thondaka drum, 

While damsels fair like peacock fine with modest gait 
And hair adorned with strings of water lilies sweet 
And body streaming with garlands of green leaves 
And flowers white where-in dip in the honey bees, 

Raise their hands in mute adoration, 

While some left their voices sweet like stringed instru¬ 
ments, 

Our Lord of reddish hue in cloths of reddish colour clad. 
His ears with cool and tender leaves of Asoka stuck. 
Kilted and belted with the Victorious tinkling bells 
And garlanded with flowers of red Vetchi (Iseora). 
Blowing sweet notes from hollow reed, and on the 
peacock striding swift. 

Striding swift with goat in front and flawless banner raised, 
His stature soaring high, with armlets rare adorned, 

His waist fastened with soft cloths trailing to the ground. 
The damsels fair with shoulders soft and eyes like those 
of deer, 

Swinging quick to the lilt of Kuravai 1 dance, 

Our Lord leads out with his strong hands interlaced 
And plays over all these Hills and shows His endless 


grace. 


. »• —* 1-4 
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out m the story of the Hunter haint, iCannappa. 


i Kuravai is a dance in a ring. the dancers bolding each other’s hands; it is 
•opposed to secure success in love and war. 
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6 . PAZHAMUTIim-S 0 LAI 1 

At famous festivals in all and every village, 

Where goats are sacrificed, and blood mixed with millet is 

sprinkled. 

At every abode where devotees invoke him, 

At every sacrificial ground where Velan dances, 

At every forest, grove and tank and rivers and other places, 
At squares where three, four and five roads meet, 

At flower gardens and village munds and public places. 

At places where the cattle are herded together, 

At towns where the kurava girls, 

Fixing the cock-banner, and smearing ghee and white 
mustard thereon 

Recite the mantra secretly and in loving worship 
Offer the flowers, and tying two different pieces of cloths 
On their loins and the raksha on their arms, 

And sprinkle white fried rice and offer oblations 
Of white rice with goat’s blood in different corners, 

And smear with paste of sandal and fragrant saffron, 

And tie up the garlands of red oleander and green leaves 
After severing them, and invoke Muruga’s blessing 
On their Hill-Villages (so that it may be freed from 
famine, sickness and enemies). 

Offer incense singing the Kurinji melody. 

While the music of the instruments mixed with that of the 
rippling brooks 

And sprinkling the red flowers and millet mixed with 
blood 



** 0}<$tLtr go Q&gj&q? jnru3&r ”~sriap. XI.9M00 

etiici# ffiecihurp psar p&o . Sllap. XI. 10S 

also •'@QjLLUtr psnfiip &£Qx(ip g}Q$Q3p 

Q&tr&vQujr® Qpirt- n-Qustri/} wircB^di (^Gsrpib** 

—PartyadanW ll 22-23. 

where it is referred to. Paztamutbir-sohi may be one of the many shrines on 
the lower Palnis, end the neighbouring groups of lulls fn the Pandi nadu. Vide 
also my article m * The UiruJu Illustrated Weekly* Ailed 15-7-1934.*—Ed* 


The Karava girls danced a fearful dance to the tune of the 
music, 

And invoked God Muruga so that unbelievers may be 
baffled, 

While others of the city make the Holy place resound 
With their songs and the blowing of many horns, 

And the ringing of many bells, and praising 
The Royal Elephant invoke God and obtain boons they 
wished for. 

In all these places. Our Lord is sure to dwell 
This I state of my own knowledge ■, 

Yet He may dwell in places not known to me. 

There where you see Him, praise Him, with your face 
beaming with joy and lift your hands over your head in 
worship and fall down at His feet and repeat His 
praises thus:— 

Thou Oh Lord, six-bodied of six holy women bom, 1 
In sacred pool of Himayam with darbha grass grown 
And borne by one of the elemental Gods (Agni), 

Thou Son of God seated under the Banyan trees. 

Thou child of the daughter of great Himavat, 

Thou the Death of my foes, Thou Lord of the Bow 
Thou darling child of Victorious and Victory-giving 
Durga, 

Thou Lord born of the Sylvan Goddess well-adorned, 
Thou, the General of the suppliant Deva hosts, 

1 M 63 zr&pnPjb jdsst&jG* ^Zxul} 

u5(5« piiiseiTir ©j«57l/l_ Q^Q^^esrch q&$d<s 

&i£i&Gsrrir jnrjpiU63T Gsflqzqiu^ G&irtsfi 

o/0ai QiATGtQpssre Q&iupesr <g$e$s%ps5T .32 isni_mir&r 

[In Saravanai’s wa*eri her cHld’a six forms sbe (Uma) lovingly clasped 
vith both arms and liftedt and of his six beauteous faces and twice six shoulders 
she made one form, she, the mistress of the triple world.] 

** erisGD£ q$u3Qp&)tr QiLirQijr&j V Olcrj&u 

ff. .— r\r*.. _ .. , w ^ 

1 > . 

, " . 1 1 . 

■ , 1 w OJ tot.** 

— sr.rcmib, sjajs^ruuL-eiiii 20-21 

[As the diverse energies of our father, at the involution of all things, 
become one as before, so the twelve forms of Ganri's son became one and he 
received tbe name Randan.]—P.A. 



Thou, the wearer of the garland and knower of all Arts, 
Thou, incomparable in war and victorious in youth, 

Thou, the wealth of the Brahmins and the word of the 
wise, 

Thou, consort of Valli and Devasena, 1 
Thou, bull among heroes with spear in arm, 

Thou, mighty Lord who split the rock of evil, 

Thou, Lord of Kurinji whose hills to sky do soar. 

Thou, Hero of whom all bards do sweetly sing, 

Thou, Muruga whose station none can reach, 

Thou whose praise is Thou fnlfillest all desires, 

Thou showerer of grace on those in travail 
Thou Lord whose chest Victorious in war is blazoned in 
gold. 

O Thou who hast no equals in Thy Supreme Wisdom. 
Thou liberal dispenser of gifts to those who pray to Thee 
Thou whose name is praised by the great 
Thou who acquaint the name of strong over evil by your 
prowess in vanquishing Surapadma and his hosts 
Thou the Incomparable, Thou the Chief.” 

Thus have I praised Thee in words not adequate, 

As Thou art difficult of description by mere mortals 
And approached Thee to gain Thy Feet 


(By the Poet to God Muruga) 


Desiring to mix with the hosts of devotees of all sorts and 
conditions 

And share in the joy of the Festive ground 
This deserving poet of mature knowledge and truth 

Has approached Thee, O Lord, desiring to utter 

Thy great praises and praising Thee in words of wisdom 

and sweetness 

Before even these prayers were thus addressed 
His divine form of incomparable strength 


1 Hu inherent energy 1*3 exoterically represented as bis twin-consort*— 
T-’v'"''’— : r.—- a •*-- —.— ‘ Vatltammao 

. . ■ " - • v ,, h himself free from ill 

- n ■ ■, .. or j<j a pattern of home 

! ■. ■ . ■ • 1 . *, ■ *33 surely than * life 


And His stature extending to the skies 

This fearful Form concealing and approaching the Sabba 

And showing his old Divine Form of Youthful Beauty 

The Lord, will say 

“Your Visit I know—Leave off fear/’ 

And graciously uttering words of love 

So that you of all others in the world surrounded by the 

waters may shine 

He will grant you the boons difficult to obtain. 


(Here follows the description of Pazhamuthir-solai as above) 


He, the Lord of the Hill in Pazhamuthir-solai . 



IDYLL FIVE: 


Mullaip-pattu* 

of Napputhanar 

By J. M. SOMASUNDARAM, B.A., BX. 

The Tholkappiyam, the oldest and best Tamil 
Grammar extant, and the most precious mine of informa¬ 
tion on the ancient Tamils, has a chapter on the Porul or 
song of Love and War, creating a series of laws for a 
‘correct’ construction of life. In this it has been followed 
by the latest orthodox grammars. 

In the first place, a porul must consist of ahani or 
internal subject and purant or external subject. That is to 
say, aharn is concerned with love between two human 
souls brought together providentially or by chance, their 
joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, their love undergoing 
no change whatever in the various vicissitudes of life; while 
the puram is concerned with nearly all the activities of 
human society : primarily with War and the martial exploits 
of the people. 

In the next place, for the purposes of 2. porul, the 
Tamil Country is divided into four divisions called thinai, 
viz., Kurinji (hill), Mullai (forest), Marutham (cultivated 
plains), Neithzl (sea-board). Later a fifth, Palai (desert) 
was added. Each of the above divisions is held to have 
it 9 own characteristics as to outward features and setting, 
flora, fauna and climate, and as to inhabitants and theft 
occupation and character. The people and chiefs, too, in 
each had special names; and further, the lovers in each 

* L ~ T - -- ' * ‘es of mind and 

■ time of the day 
never, however, 

• First contributed to the Magazine, St. Joseph’s College. Trichioopoljr, in 
1920, and reprinted in the ‘ Indian Antiquary • VoL LII, 1923, pp. 13—16. 

For a Critical Study of the Idyll, see Swamt Vedachalam'* 

(tpoj&uu UTlLQ 
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be strictly adhered to, and a mingling of feelings and 
behaviour common to the whole world is not uncommonly 
met with in the songs. 

In this way, the distinctive behaviour expected of a 
lover was illicit or secret union among the Kuravars of the 
hills (Kurin ji), patience among the Idayars of the forests 
(Mullai),—the division we are now concerned with—sulks 
among the Ulavar of the cultivated plains (Marutham), 
pining among the Paravars of the sea-board (Neithal), 
and separation among the Maravars or Vedars of the 
deserts (Palai). Each division had its special deity. 
Muruga for the hill folk, Mai (Vishnu) for the forest folk, 
Indra for the agriculturist of the plains (Marutha-makkal), 
Varuna for the fishermen of the sea-board, and Durga for 
the hunters of the deserts, for which term read ‘jungles’. 
Each division had, of course, its own peculiar occupations 
and marriage customs, determined by heredity and 
environment. 

The main points requisite for the ‘correct* setting of a 
porul, or ancient Tamil song of love and war, may be 
tabulated as follows:— 


Kuravar— Secret or natural 

Hillmen ... union 

Idayar— Wifely patience in 

Herdsmen ... separation 

Ulavar— (Ma- Wifely sulkiness on 
ruthamakkal) husband’s return 
Cultivators— 

Paravar— Wifely pining 

Fishermen, 
seamen and 
merchants ... 

Maravar or Separation 

Vcdar— 

Huntsmen... 


People and Characteristic 
Communities attitude of Lovers 


Thinai Description Deity 
or Tract of Tract of Tract 


1. Kurin ji ... Hill and jun- Muruga ... 
(gjd&Sl & Ic tracts 


2. Mullai ... Forest and 

(jprii&o pasture 

3. Marutham. Cultivated 

LLQSjSth plains 


Ma! (Vishnu) 


Indra 


4. Neithal ... Coastal Varuna ... 
QisajgM | sea-hoard. { 


5. Palai 
uir&O 


Deserts and Durga 
end tracts. 
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All this means that the ancient Tamils were recognis¬ 
ed by themselves as consisting of men of the hills, herds¬ 
men of the forests, cultivators of the plains, fishermen and 
seamen of the coasts, and hunters of the jungles: each 
class with its inherited cult and customs. This observation 
leads by way of corollary to the suggestion that the order 
in which the thinai or districts, their descriptions and 
their people are placed, connotes successive stages in civic 
life. That is, the ancient Tamils passed from a primitive 
life to civilisation, successively from a wild life in the 
forests, thence to an agricultural life in the well-watered 
plains and onwards to that of fishermen and seamen on 
the seaboard, including a high civilisation as merchant 
adventurers. Later on, the hunter’s life of the jungle was 
also recognised as a life apart. 

As has been above shown, each of the stages in civili¬ 
sation was held to have developed a characteristic tempe¬ 
rament. A poet was therefore bound to set his song of 
love and war according to the district in which his story 
was placed, and the rules which were prescribed for him. 
Nevertheless, he was able, by attention to minute and 
elaborate details, held to be appropriate, to produce a 
beautiful as well as a typical idyll. In the poem now given 
in translation, the scene is laid in the Mullai thinai , or 
pastoral district, and accordingly the following character¬ 
istic environments ( Karupporul ) are incorporated in it: the 
food grains are ragi and sama ; the animals are stags and 
hares; the trees konrai and kurunthu\ ; the flower, mullah 
the birds, wild fowl; the occupation, grazing; the music, 
sadari, clamorous songs with bucolic sports; the water, 
fresh streams; the deity Mai or Vishnu, (which looks as if 
the Aryans had already appropriated the local god, Mai, 
(uj/rcy) to their own Vishnu); the season and time winter 
and evening, by winter, understanding the rainy-season; 
and there are other minor obligatory details. 

We find that practically all the early poems contain 
similar details of the thinai chosen, and hence one may 
surmise that the earliest Tamil poetic compositions were 
Pastorals. This may well have been the case, as the 
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beauty of the Mullai or pastoral country and the compa¬ 
ratively restful life that came to those men by turning to 
grazing herds and cattle for a livelihood may well have 
first roused the poetic faculty in them to activity. 

Put very briefly, the story of MuUaip-pattu is that 
of a love-lorn heroine waiting for her hero absent on a 
military campaign, in fond and loving thought of him. 
The season is spring* She pictures him in camp, and the 
neighing of his horses rings in her ears. Finally, her lover 
is restored to the patient lady. The idyll contains 103 
lines and is couched in the form of a conversation among 
the heroine’s attendant matrons, disclosing her state of 
mind and that of the warriors in camp, and incidentally 
the nature of the southern rainy season and the great 
prowess of the hero. It is thus an ancient poem, on lines 
that have very long since become familiar to the world. 
It is the setting that Is of interest now. 

The AfuJhzip-pattu is the fifth of the series, compris¬ 
ing the ‘Ten Idylls’ known as the Paththup-pattu . It was 
composed by Napputhanar, the son of a jeweller, or rather 
dealer in gold, of Kavirippumpattinam. The date of the 
poem cannot he definitely fixed, but it belongs to that 
stage of Tamil literature when the Third Tamil Sang am 
flourished in Madurai, which scholars agree to place 
between the second and third centuries a.d. 

I give below the text and a translation of this Idyll 
and need hardly say that the beauty of the original is lost 
in the rendering of it into a foreign language. Neverthe¬ 
less, the glimpses of ancient manners, and conditions of life 
reflected in the poem are of exceeding interest. 
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ojeQ q&srr tufr&eaa, ojarasTjr ajojssrr 
qedp Opirur q?lLl- Lj&ir w/renr rs&) »), 
u>&3 fl etferrasii) sirilq., $sfsr (grrGxr 
CTi/t&ft ojrrdiQiu #tr ^enjpu uerrerflqeir— 

c_6Dj"«50ii, B-cnpiutr xireflar, 65 

uutb lj@ itiGevpa/r tL-Gnyuur 

LOOTr0 .sfinit tsGn&Qiurr® &6&rusnL~ QuQtfJfgi, 

'£>j!T&&r m gj ffliipfar 

er®£&J <r $ ST&sib ur tu prior 9 qvnr &.$isjp 9 
riq.a aexrib mpip Qaj(pt£—Qtu(fip&ju 

utniq usnpuuorar UQ^i ens gnAaj, 70 

Qfith ufruj gemazfl isqj ojeoib 
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q. pqQtutr® &l-&ld Q#r t &-fi $ Qisq.g! fitesrigi — 

utrsenprio) QojJjjfl (ip}p&&ih 

U€S)£Ql(t& aiLqjU LJOL-, QStTGT QtBtTOT Q 9f&, 
ist 5)« p(r$ aeyjTcsf} n& aj«Vii> $(50$, 

*9fjr& §} G5*«£f u®fla@tb Qpsro- QpfpiiiQ ur&cnp — 

p&Oeu&T'gj t5ifla7(spaJ pSscri Qujbp gltujth 

gftesr pju3») Gj$qtsjt aT^psrr, gjoj/f 80 

Qis®& <QjbjDiuu®pp iSenjD pq qeothQutr®, 

it® iSfarisgr, Qpjbjdqib, &® euSsrr $( 50 $q&» 

Gmrajso QairGxrQih, $iuQ<uesr t^riirp jjlb, 

<r e-pi iD^en^uSdr is®>iiS t QenfpQxQjp&gr, 
utrenoi efierr<$&&) UQ 6 -& &l_jt 85 

&jdk £1 a. tuifliu €T {yj f€Zv tAirt^pgj, 

Qpt^ri)® Qo>p& Q&ir(flp($ib u>/rp $jrar *^©a5 
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*yu3jr 

Qsj8 artuir & eft ih llgOjt, 

(ipj8 ^)ott/t<5 Q&irdrenp ®s5r Quit dr sireo t 
GatrL-ti) @Q 9 opens ^isjens «jya?£0, 

G&rrQ ^/r Qptrdrjd ($($& yuu, 
srresnb Q#is (S&ju Gu 0 eu^, 

aj/rsrti) QJ/ru!/^^ Qj/r/E/g; Qijr&dr, 

J$if) u ) 0 ul / idl _ tnrdr sserr, 

CT^JT Q<J 6 U QaJKCT lLSS)tf> GuiT^i^d) ^j£fc£ 6 lflft), 

jfir<T63r^/ G.s/flesr qj^gds 

QP@>t srtu ajvretft^ih ssrQ i3ps<^ &h8tu. 

'gjZxr ufl giirs^ib Q&eogflcsrir 

eSSsrr stfarr/K/Q Q®@® Gpir ysran- ld/tGq;. 



Mullaip-paf fu 

“ On a winter evening, before the gathering in of 
night, when the fast sailing clouds— even as Thirnmal 
(Vishnu) bearing Lakshmi on His bosom, and the chakra 
and the right-spiral chank (conch) in His hands, heightened 
Himself when Mahavali poured water into His palms— 
rose high aloft into the heavens, taking in the cold water 
of the roaring seas, and having rested for a while on the 
high mountains enveloping the expansive world, were 
pouring out their heavy rain, then the aged matrons of 
the palace bent their steps to the outskirts of the well- 
guarded city, and offering to the diety a nazhi of paddy and 
sweet-smelling tnullai , which had blossomed to tunes 
resembling those of yazh hummed by swarming bees, stood 
with folded hands waiting for words of omen. 

“And having heard, they returned and spoke to her (the 
heroine) who had jewels lying loose on her person and 
pearly drops of tears collecting in her flower-like eyes 
darkened by collyrium. The words (of good omen that 
they) heard were those of a young cow-berdess, who 



with arms crossed over her shivering shoulders, observing 
the impatience and trouble of young calves distressfully 
held by cords, told them that their mothers would very soon 
come to them, driven from behind by herdsmen with 
crooks in their hands. (Said they), “Thou, of mamai 
complexion, such were the words of good omen that we 
heard. Be Thou comforted. It is certain thy lord crowned 
with victory will soon be here, laden with the spoils of war 
and the tributes of his enemies.’' 

“Uncomforted even by these profuse words (of 
sympathy), she contemplated her lord, now missing from 
her side, in an encampment, bordered by streams and as 
expansive as the sea in the midst of a jungle. (Her mind T s 
eye saw) his camp pitched in a wide jungle which had 
been cleared of far-smelling pidavam and other green 
thickets after the fastnesses of the Vedars, (Huntsmen), 
who formed the enemy’s frontier-guard, had been destroyed. 
It was fortified by a hedge of forest thorns. 

u At the junction of straight long streets of camp, that¬ 
ched with green leaves, small-eyed elephants with cheeks 
emitting ichor stood on guard, refused to e3t the bundles 
of tall sugar-canes, stalks of paddy and sweet leaves, and 
[only] brushed their faces with them and laid their trunks 
over their sharp-pointed tusks, while young elephant- 
drivers in their northern dialect urged them to eat the 
masses of food [before them,] pricking them with their 
sharp-forked goads. 

“ In hia tent supported on poles [fixed in the ground] 
and secured by cords, [his] quiver of arrows—such as 
emboldens one not to fly from the field—hung from [his] 
bow, just like the ochre dyed clothes of austere 
andhanas (Brahman ascetics) are suspended from their 
triple wands. The [tent-poles made out of] spears with 
carved flower-heads and shields are the [warrior’s] only 
protection. 

“ Encircled by these [tents] and amidst the armies spea¬ 
king many different tongues is set apart the [King’s] tent 
of different coloured canvas, supported on well-seasoned 
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staves. Damsels with arms adorned with small bracelets 
and with tresses which fall on beauteous shoulders are on 
guard both day and night, their multi-coloured belts shin¬ 
ning with glittering daggers, and move about with oil-cans 
lighting numerous lamps replenishing them with oil, and 
trimming their wicks as they bum out. 

11 At midnight, long after the long-tongued bell has rung 
all to rest, aged body-guards of majestic bearing go around 
the camp with drowsy eyelids like full-blown punall * 
creepers and bushes shaken by drizzle and gentle breeze, 
and, those infallible in calculating time, annonnce the hour 
of night thus :—‘*0 Thou that vanquisheth thine enemies 
in this wide world surrounded by roaring waters, this is the 
time of night as seen from thy nahka-vattil” water-clock. 

11 Valiant Yavanas (Graeco-Romans) of fearful 
appearance and muscular build, clad in tight jackets, 
which cover their bodies and hide their horse-whips, stand 
outside on guard. Within the elegant well-lit inner apart¬ 
ment, adorned with tiger-chains of skilled workmanship, 
well-clad dumb Mlechas (who make themselves under¬ 
stood by signs) attend on the King, who spends a sleepless 
night absorbed in thoughts of (coming) battle. 

“ In that camp, filled with sweet music of the drums of 
victory—the camp, the very thought of which makes his 
enemies quake with fear—the King is reclining on a bed, 
supporting his head on arm wearing a kadaham , and thinks 
of his men who hewed down their enemies, of his elephants 
forgetful of their females and wounded by hard-hitting 
swords, of his warriors gaining laurels by hewing to the 
earth trunks of elephants that fall and quiver like serpents, 
(of men) who sacrifice their very life in battle, jealous to 
gain victory for the honey-filled wreath and bounty in 
reward, and of horses in pain that decline to eat their 
grass, pricking their ears on hearing the sound of the pierc¬ 
ing arrows on their shields of protection. 

* Nalika rattll: a clepsydra or ancient water-clock. It consists of a 
graduated metal cup with a hole in the centre placed in a vessel of water. As 
the water rose in the cup it indicated the hour. 
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“ With the flame of the thick wicks burning steadily 
out of the hollow of the hands of golden statues, in her 
beautiful apartment in her great palace of seven storeys, 
the Queen thinks of the King meditating thus in his camp, 
and contemplating many things she quivers as a peacock 
pierced by an arrow. She secures fast (her) wristlets that 
have loosened and slipped down, and breathes deeply, 
pining over the absence of her lord, lost in contemplation 
of him. 

“ And as she heard the sound of the rain-water falling 
from the corners of her mansion, she was reminded of her 
lord’s promised time of return, (when) the neighing of the 
steeds attached to his chariot of invincible fame reached 
her beautiful ears—the King returning from the victorious 
field coveted by fthe enemies, with streaming standards 
which knew naught but victory. 

“ (Behind him) followed a large army with horns and 
conches blowing—leaving behind them the profuse valli 
roots that matured in that season, the stag with his knotted 
branching horns frisking about with his hind amid ripening 
stalks of varagUj already in want of the rains which 
now begin to drizzle in tiny drops with the beginning of 
the winter (season), the flowers of kaya trees thickly over¬ 
grown with profuse leaves put forth their dark flowers like 
(collyrium), the konrai trees with their tender leaflets and 
clusters shed the flowers as a shower of gold, the closed 
buds of white kandhal open out its blossoms as the wide 
open palm, and the thonri (rounded red-lily) which had 
put forth its blood-red blossoms as they came along the 
wide red sandy paths overgrown with forest vegetation.’' 



IDYLL SEVEN: 

Nedu-nal-vadai.* 

of Nakldrar 

By J. M. SOMASUNDARAM, BJV., BX. 

This poem, apart from its literary merits as a classic, 
is of great importance to Tamil literature, because of the 
very important position occupied by the author among 
literary figures, and of the hero among the rulers of ancient 
Tamil India. Tradition, incorporated in later literature, 
associates the poet Nakkirar with the third Tamil Academy 
so-called, as its distinguished president. Because of his 
uncompromising character as a critic he is said to have got 
into a disputation with God Siva himself, paid the penalty 
for it, and attained to Siva’s grace ultimately. This story 
finds reference in the Tevaram of Appar, whose date we 
happen to know, as contemporary of the great PalJavas, 
Mahendravarman and Narasimhavarman Mahamalla. He 
is the author of a number of poems scattered through the 
various Tamil collections. In several of them he celebrates 
this identical Pandyan and makes a feature of the battle 
associated with the name of the Pandyan. It is Nakkirar 
in poem 36 of Ahamnuru that actually gives the 
names of the seven allies-two kings and seven chieftains, 
whom he defeated in battle. His name is also associated 
with a rhetorical work in Tamil called Kalaviyal, other¬ 
wise Iraiyanar AhapporuU One school of criticism regards 
this work with exceeding suspicion and would reject it as 
spurious. A careful study of the work and its commentary 
would however justify a better estimate of the work, and 
its position in the history of Tamil literature. 

Coming to the Pandyan himself* the word Sezhiyan 
forming part of it is about as general as the word Pandyan 

* Reprinted from the Jourml of Indian History- Vol. XIII, 1934 Pan II 

For & Xitarary Criticism of tbe Idyll, sec Rao Sahib K. Kodandapani Pillai’s 
QiQs&ajjesL-— gpci -Qjrrojigj 


itself, and means the same. The attribute Nedum would 
simply indicate something corresponding to great or pros¬ 
perous. 4 Nedum Seliyan’ together would mean no more 
than the Great Pandyan. As there are a number of other 
Pandyans who were regarded as entitled to this consider¬ 
ation, he is to be distinguished from the rest of them, and 
Tamil literary men have their own peculiar way of doing 
this. We have two names coming in for distinction that 
way: Nedum Seliyan, whose name figures in the 
Silappadhikaram is distinguished as the Great Pandyan 
who defeated the Aryan forces. And this Pandyan is 
marked off as the Victor at Talai-alankanam . We 
have information elsewhere that tells us that the enemies 
that met him at Talai-alankanam consisted of the two 
kings, his contemporaries, namely, the Chera and the 
Chola, and seven chieftains. From other sources we can make 
out the names of the kings to be the Chola, who celebrated 
the Rajasuya, and the Chera (Prince *of-the-elephant- 
look). The seven chieftains are named distinctly in 
poem 36 of the 4ha-nanuru collection by Nakkirar himself. 
From a study of these poems, which, in the estimation of 
the Tamil literary public are alone called Sangam works, 
we gain the information that the Pandyan was a ruler of 
great celebrity and had for his contemporaries among 
literary men of the first rank such as Nakkirar, Kadiyalur 
Rudran Kannanar, whose long poem Madurai Kanchi 
constitutes perhaps the most important poem of the Ten 
Idylls, Kalladam, Madurai Marudanar, Izha-nahanar and a 
number of others. From these sources alone we may take 
it that he was a ruler of eminence, not only as a warrior, 
but even in the field of art and administration. 

This is hardly the place where we should take it upon 
ourselves to examine the whole question; but some of the 
salient features which led to fixing up the period of this 
Pandyan’s rule must be mentioned in this short note. 
In the larger Sinnamanur-plates published by the 
Government Epigraphist in the South Indian Inscriptions 
Old Series, a Pandyan is referred to among the ancient 
Pandyas of the genealogical table, who is given 



credit for certain achievements for all of which we 
find authority in the Sangam poems of the various 
authors, whose names get associated with that of this 
particular Pandyan. Of these the most important is a 
great measure of famine relief to prevent the recurrence of 
famine, as the result of a famine that actually devastated 
the country either in his own reign or immediately prece- 
ding his time. He is said to have celebrated the successful 
achievement of this by a great festival to Indra, the God 
of Rain. These festivals to Indra are an important 
common feature of early Indian civilization. Then he is 
said to have won a victory at Talai-alankanam against 
enemies who seemed at first sight too formidable for him 
to overcome. The next achievement of his was the getting 
of the Mahabharata done into Tamil, and the last 
was the establishment of the Tamil Sangam in Madurai, 
A careful and critical study of the Sangam classics would 
provide material for associating all these achievements 
with one and the same person, this Pandyan Nedum 
Seliyan, 1 victor of Talai-alankanam. 2 By a careful 
comparison of the genealogical table and a critical 
consideration of the achievements of the Pandyas whose 
names figure on that table, we can arrive at the conclusion 
that the period of rule of this great Pandyan king must be 
some time in the third century A.D., perhaps the latter 
part of it. For the whole argument leading to this, we 
would refer our readers to chapter VI of our “Beginnings 
of South Indian History/' and Volume IX, No. I of the 
Indian Historical Quarterly and also A Comprehensive 
History of India-1L pp. 544-5-6. 
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tie Pandyaas., 

2. Talii-almkanam is probably Talai-alarnVada, a village cow, 6 mile* from 
Koradicheri Railway Station on the Tanjore-Nagapatam lice. S. I. Ry^ on the 
southern bank of one of the branches of the Ka\eri in th* CToIa country—a 
place made more famous Sim by being visited and celebrated by ore of the 
Sxiva Nayanaxi*. St, Appar. 
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An unlooked-for confimation of this comes from a 
reference in Dandin’s rhetorical work, Kavyadarsa , which, 
referring to other literatures than that of Sanskrit, speaks 
of the literary works in Tamil being generally found in 
collections. He refers apparently to what the Tamil 
scholar knows now-a-days as the Ettu Tohai , eight 
collections, etc. Dandin was a contemporary—an elder 
contemporary—of Narasimhavarman II, Rajasimha, for 
whose education the work, Kavyadarsa is said to have 
been composed. We shall therefore have to look to the 
time of the Sangam much anterior to his time, and how 
we arrive at the actual period is clearly indicated in the 
places above referred to. The Pandyan and his 
contemporary poet alike may be ascribed to the third 
century A.D. 

The poem is a simple description of the later rains, or 
in Tamil idiom “the season of the rain-winds from the 
north/’ It consists of 188 lines, the first 70 or 72 of 
which are devoted to a mere description of the season and 
its features. Then follows a description of the city, its 
palace and its interior apartments till the author takes 
us down to the main bed-chamber of the great Pandya. 
This is followed by a description of the chamber, on the 
bed of which is introduced to us the queen in distress. She 
is lightly dressed and fairly bereft of all ornaments, and is 
in great distress and anxiety at the absence of the king, 
who is away on the field of war. In this distressful condi¬ 
tion, the whole of her entourage exert themselves to the 
uttermost to find some kind of diversion for her that would 
turn her thoughts from this one all engrossing absence of 
the monarch. Finding all their efforts proving futile to 
bring some relief to her, the eldest among those in 
attendance, who could claim to be the foster-mother of the 
queen, hits upon a device to offer prayer to the Goddess 
of Victory that the king might return victorious to his 
capital then and there. This device is made very skilful 
use of to point out to the queen how the king is occupied 
in camp, and at dead of night which is a time of so much 
distress to her, and ends with the prayer that he might 
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return victorious to his distressed queen immediately. The 
king is there introduced as having been wounded. He has 
returned to camp for medical aid. But instead of atten¬ 
ding to this necessary work, he goes about visiting in the 
camp all those veteran soldiers who, like him, fought at 
the front and have been sent back to the camp to have 
their wounds attended to. He is shown as being led from 
tent to tent by his general who introduces the wounded 
soldiers. The king receives each one of them with a smile 
on his lips and offers them words of encouragement and 
consolation. It is thus that the king is occupied, the old 
servant points out to the queen, and follows it up with the 
prayer that he return victorious. The poem is a tour de 
force , and exhibits the poet at the height of his power. 

Nedu-nal-vadai or “the long good winter wind’* 
is the seventh of the collection of the “Ten Idylls"’ or 
Paththup pattu of Sangam fame* The author is the 
uncompromising critic, Nakkirar, the President of the 
Third Tamil Academy at Madurai. The hero of the 
piece is the Pandya, Nedum Sezhiyan, the victor of/Talai- 
alankanam—a relentless warrior of the time. He is known 
in classical lore as a far-famed and victorious sovereign 
who gained a momentous victory over the armies of the C’era 
and C’ola with their allied forces. The “Augustan Age 
of Tamil Literature,” to which this piece belongs is gene¬ 
rally recognised as the 2nd and 3rd centuries A. D. 

Its main theme is Love in separation. The season is 
winter which is here exquisitely described. The hero is 
out in camp on a campaign, and the queen is pining away 
at home in the absence of her lord. The action of the 
hero reminds one of Shakespeare’s “Royal Captain” on 
the morning of the famous battle of Agincourt walking 
from watch to watch, from tent to tent, with “cheerfol 
semblance and sweet Majesty” comforting his brave but 
wounded soldiers. Meanwhile the queen’s maids, failing in 
their efforts to comfort her otherwise, pray to Korrarai, 
the Goddess of War for the victory of their king and his 
speedy return. 

7 
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The diction of the poem is surpassingly rich, and it is 
needless to point oat that much of its exquisiteness is lost 
in the translation following the text below. However, 
an attempt has been made to give a possible word-for-word 
rendering. _ 

'V 

UirffTSTtS^tUOT 

ifijpe,njrs asBT&atnijgptr ms^ir tssSjr^n-uirq. to 

Q ® ^ 611T ®n L 


QsirQJ60/T QJir€S)UtUrr&3 'gJ&TLfJpJjSVO 

en&Jiusib usrtuu, ajcuefr srirq ci2srr$ t 
Quirtuiwr aiiresrib LJgju Qlwjo) QuirySiOp^* 
^irseO (LpSx t®uj Q&trQw Qsirjb QsiroioJir 
€Tju6nt- tSenjr Qeujpi q&itb uyin9 f 
qonh Quiurr qonhOuirQ ssoiiiQ, Qsirueb 

lS/r S SCOITOJ, 

Qi&ius Q&trerr Qutyib uerft fseOtu, ueO($t-&T 
ea&& Qsirerr Q&trdT6ifUuir sajerr qez>L-&;t^ isQieis — 

sireo i82so 

UlT QmUJO) UijDUU, U>I5$ 

upenal uv^wesr <£{/>, spcnai 
sesrpi Qsrerr ptfiius suf-tu e{J6) t 

(SjcfliTUU&T&r ffH^ITU UT{GT)&T — 

tmtflfzrgi Q&ifluq 

qar Qsirq. opsenresiL-U Qutr^u qp eurr&r y, 
Oum Quito} dfOiLir®, qpsbqpoi meofl 
eDU.ii sirp Q&rsQ&r Qinarueopp QptrQpjd, 
{§}($& seifl ujrisp ffff QajezrLD 
Osdj cuifl (sreDffQuJtr®, trdj ojirqih seup-^ 
dtu&) *g{pa} erJSjr, sQih qesreb sir^iui 
Qumoi 6-Q)i < g} 6T{tptip Qutriii&oi Qqjgxt ineny} 

e3srihi3e0 giai&o spu; 

s6vst *${&6b ojiu&j Qumjb seQpp 
Qjsysr QpiriLQ QisebeSar e/($ sfif oiersriiiS', 

GPdP QP&P &&&&T insert B-py> €T($pj3dr 
Qsirof u 3f—cu ^sSyttsp Qsrrerr QUftrsJ 

glGzr iSr QpeSeir efliiiQ, qsDL. $j?eysrQ, 
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Qgsxr &du u&.ii si raj, Gs.su Qsa-ar Qppp: 
jserfl Q&trcrr ^colcw, cri^a; trsor, oJusir <sjt<s 
qcAt Qsarer 8 &tiu .^Tfcis— 

(Ip{lfSJc5 LDXcSS&T &jbjS$ 

LLTt—tb &£)§U £Tft)RjR> 

^scrcx ^5 rj QsQi 0,532?^’, 30 

ul&js sscrccfl, U(3 €rr trjp&fi g&zifl G^rdr, 

QPL^&O OJTSGDS, (Lprp OJS3 ILTSSBT 

ofRfir® gp<s Gppd) uaxiEjg, i£&p 8jDi& 9 
^jar&y^ ^cor Gu^pr, us a) 

^(3 Gsxil® ^jatnajuj, Gzuziir® qjuSst £Zi1$jr— 35 

UJT&Da; sreopga) Qusxrsar Q^iu^j^en^ Qj6XZ<ii@pso 
Qai&reft gjct cfl s?.3/@ u&cr^ G^irer, 

GiD^G^cir .rjuai, Qppjp QPSHQJ*), 

yrw @O^D<S(3 *SfL£iXI5;5 €T3^ €T^?R) ££0^=5 iSSST, 

£Tt_QJjT6U l£s3s£j — l3l_GZ)5,U Gu'JJjS 

Gsdic3 *£H$ihi3cT 9 cduzj &arp tSfigs&g. j, 40 

g)£A& <=sya?£b u,<sld csxijp, Gutq^^j ^p£g] t 
g0Loq Qsiu oJaraScr sda gfis QstqT££> 

Qxdigjib ujR?0£i» aasG^x^^, 

urjwso .^Rjcaric tox&o ^sfujr — 

s^gtssrsoLci S&cQuppsmtuTd) Gsitip eSSzrojsar 

LC&3T B-G3JD LfpsScT QjSU STp G&ajsb 45 

Qa xt/jy Que^t—GjujQ iresrpf ilcex^^ 

gfja/io us.g*m ifiiii/S, 
m^&uu usrrofl uix^aiar ^0uu; 

e3ud) ssrs 8jpj ©jy* G^T^sur t 

Qsrcr 4R_pp sd, L/a; «5LL© id tvs; 50 

CJL^Q/r ^55,5 OJrsjr Gsffi QlL-L-lb 
Q^cr qsu strsQpr® ,$j,2uu; 

A.3ldscAx Gsrsap Llizrajiir, 

URJ ^05/ Aji;5Cb ££R?X Quixiiicrx, 

££53T sjpi £5? Qfsrjl Gsqulj ^'saujjs^ 55 

^03; sj-^d ^SGaJx® Gsjct *sji3t i/osuu; 

cds Qj&) stitiSudr sz3cr Gujju q&xsp 

QSiis G&ip c;tli_(i Gsx@i 

fiaJiriS eurd ^rd oisoi^cr ^r^/s; 

Gjrcr D-p tS&jifs GtrsO tD^iiSar, 50 
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Qajerfp UGrrefftj& Q&&TQJGtfl 

ditir asruJs giifiiua-'g], $s&r ti&ou 

Quirir a utu jZ/rQfpj® ^jjduu; 

«« 0 Q«udr ^a/&J &TQje8esr t ujrQi($ib 

Quirts ojriija ‘S6yrmG) &d2rsxfir 65 

u^ajjtup £i~o 3& Qft* Q^cjuty *qit; 

iLX&fhr UTL_eb Qsirenu L/ssr/ricxjr, 
pGXTGDLLiiSejT JdifljfjSi ^«r ©/a) £ib Oprenu, 

Qtf/rtboLD qj 0 QpSa) QQJibesnLu9&) £_££>, 

a @'ei u«or^ju G/ 36 ^ (fiiiiuu; 70 

titf/iG^s/T/T Lfeothu; Qucusu co&jt®^ 

«?kj 2 ?r /Sdr^drQpaJ. 

*$jr&a3dr *$} p sin inter: mSsyr (ifignp 

GutrQp, tmrfijfib 

a3ifl &fj}sr uffUtSaj e?aja) a uriu todfrif eoib f 
Jgl® G<s/rd) 

0© <r/nrr ibitot 75 

J 5 JO) •&{$ L/ftjau/r £j£xrttfl£>&T <su3jpj 
Op *Ttb QsiressrQ, Q<$iuemb GairaS, 

QuQsib Quuir warextra® &uu, u&zr Gu(§pgj— 

G&irqir eurtfla) 

&($&(§ aj&ir£g png i$2x Qjenrutf&r, 

U{$ ®©tity t5c3jfl^s^7 t Q#djsujr&(§ SO 

uhtgsst cs^ajii) Quir($$@ f tArrezr®, 

[srQ&rirQ Qunjifiiu G&m fr ^otxi 
Gu/r^ «#a?£b (gQj&TLr ijgju dq. <sir& 

(guS&rp, Qurrv ^esna Lfsxrjrutfar, 

«>« fijgo aihiStuar (tpQa&sdesT* qenjr giriS'gj, - S5 
(Qtut& ^ul3'jj Q®aj G®® ;£&>, 

Gajwr^y cr<rp Q^rtf QtfJ/r(p Goj^ciii G<ydr^j/ iy<* f 
0dr-^ <g,u3 &tjv&t &r, $ii(§ tSfo) oitru3eo t 

QpjbjD(tpib (y>65TQj!ru3££jib 

@05 f££u Qu;p;d #, 3 ? fj/f ©^Uiidr, 

^(5 tocwfio G<ffji/?iJttj ^(5 /ssif 
G«© uxtf/r er$&rp ^r tip srpenp 
(<$jpj?i}<%{r&J c5/dr©rGirjG ®^<S{5T5U> Q £dr 
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^yszrit&nnSn! stqjld Qtasgar 

u&xr tSia3 Qpkxgaj ucy h_£jtu LfjroS 

qai *-§£)£ Q^s3ilQih qsciiq g3@ @jQan®, 

(?«JQ/U uucr Gsxerrou: Qs® Ga;«cr Qpyp$gi> 

StLLff.U ug QJJttJ &SDJD2J, 

*sd$ig} c3tp utQ eSpi^j, *%uso 

&e8 QxQih ds3 pais, Q ilso gue) 
as? IT25« *#f 5 a/u> Gfa?x lc 3 s?r g'sSr £J 6 d<f # 
ffciJ aSsc# &ect£.i3ssr ftwicqu Gsra?eu— 

^sntruL/ 

tiaj63rx G?&3T Ifi-TCCT L/rCSQJ 

cds &£gl gj ^5w Gaaj G^x^s^J, 

Gsxef^jj ( 5 ^ 5 ®-^ ;5&o £l$t «■*?, 

*#j> «3?^ sx&uG^x^y, ^ssmLzuffu uexr&rf> 
ua) Gaj^y ucrrcfQ^x^yii uitu @ 30 r £i/s; 
i_7<P Os^ys ^®utScr Gu^i^os jya)®)^;, 

^L_€ux 0 JHSX <^( 3 ^ «sq_ orcnjuLSsir, 
cioj" aOTLcrcr G^xssrpso, gjsb/ G^xl/ 
o?ft) gi_a^«r«r Qsx*f a/, ua> 

Ga/CTCT? «$f£7£7 fctfcT/SJ^LC <SCD£ 
tcsnf? scrri^crcT trx^ ^ 7 err ^ssrr <sr£b, 

Q^tit-f Qv&rjDGT&r Q &£ray Gs(j>3y ^erx, 

xLQQiU £jaj y Q$rq_ gj&t£$), 

&&GaiiQ Guufv <srcDrq_ eft) ^aj— 

QJL.t_S 

^<f excSr^ craj^u D&dt ic 3 ®r Gsrcr ^xsrr, 
gsy> cri^/ ct^Jrj cjj? jj/^ssw, 

Qurtfgj g>y? f exsifi 9 ^ 1 ? «rai^f **33 cr $£>£]> 

£( 3 th Q^irraLcayib £Uu, cjfoGeuxcj- 
rfk-x xut^s QttScir^, ffx giJ ^coj— £*($l/, 

gajft) icssflx c3sv§ <t£&u <a;G>iJLuj 
qcai_ ^/eirzfGe^ < 5 ^-^, £*sdt({?, 

*_srcfi Gercr (&#& Q^smLjsgj, 

Gut «dye7a/ frdjgUi Qu^th Quzjtu uxccr/f* 

stlq_ftJg3rGLca) 

£TOI_ tiXSCT ^'CCT GuJc5xr t G^xcdl. iltgztQ, 

(Pfigioi-# sirGsosib BTpjS, 
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tf«Qu Quirj&s Qsire&TL- y® Q&ipp &£upg!/B 
p$® a&sr qsnpiux Q#/r<si?g$ t &]zerr fig/, 
csii^Qpj urj i&u3ir e3a>iT&J, a/aj LDT6 Sr 

OeuL.uib Qur/$$gj t g9h/«t &C. siresrp^j 

Qp&foiu u& Quir^j t-ptp, y tSeojr4.fi, 130 

QicebedJBesr g3$$<$ G<f<£«3);£— 

uQ&enstfi&rGin®) csyjr$ LAeOr&muHa) 

Guuhuu, 

^jfesr LfttTir gj &JQ& &TG3 

g&Br ^i&ssr Qimhuuu UJiu t *3$&?sr $C-Q f 
strq. QsirenTL. £(ipsifjpf aediij$pgj& 

Qpn-Q c9}cotL gr Lc/f GSifljS# Gf&ens t 155 

*%pih fiirtiiBn Jyeor (y>&) ^^<5^ju 

t3fsr *$f£mn Q&® q7^c £}&Br gjpmgi, 

ts& jpfi 60 &~eojfiaj &sb Oil®) 

Q/r(9 £f QJtrir &25rriiQp&T t (gjpiiii &£& 

oitrojcnp <3«ip£0tu 9 afflg! o?£& <s<r@!&r, 140 

Quitq}& Ofi/rtf. JSeisrp i tmSir euirir Qp&rens, 

mcOihqfi &i&rrQiuir® <sif en& j^Teo 

®jir&BTU t-t(3 &itnu jsQuu 

Qffdj o Spa) Q&tr&T$&j Q#fo (?<*£& e3 err&&&$}, 

yis u>fg$}iu vis,#! Q&itl-® *qsi'(§®) t 145 

*9{ih ujr* rer/f/s^ «*a9r jprp &9drKj<xQiDtrQ t 
q&snutr &f&tuu) aQuu, Li&raj 

Q&QtUQTiiii QjrfeSuj&ui pfcefienujp Gpppnp®3 

psrflir Gtfsjfl, £nu dfSEnB^fisr, 

^fib u&xrp Qilot G&ir®r t (ipS)tf) (p&o, 

tuiALf e8&&gi utr<zfl t suiriii^ *mu &j&ui3&t, 150 

Qm®) gjiusb iL£&fhr—f$®3 ^q_ ai®£-; 
tstnjr oSpirafpp (spj Qld&t a±is $su 
QfU> Qp&& QeeQcBm j- easibiBs><& (§$$, 

(gtfttUQjib QifQujeijLb £_«)/■ lig) uo3p$ t 

*^c5rO«r q725@q;t g\6XT ^j^zrQiwrj' eresr, 155 

XL&pp&ysu Gu}Tffiiu®jth gasbajj-cfr, ifi&x 

/5&sog9u96st 

J 5 isssr G*jy QjyQpp Qisirtsr tS&vjs @j&r &n-& f 

ustq? Qfjpj Qp&o Qsir®f^u f « tr®) 
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{sJu&tjd Qui( Q&tu LiL—i/lG2& f 

fgszr jSSsO LDQutSar 160 

q3gxt t^HTLf e3fc}(§ Q&ecso wsssn^so^^i, 

QpjGxr §jDUi3s3r Q^d'aiQgj® /SSaJ^oj, 
r-G^/rScafl rS&srajsjrerr G/sr<i©, suuSjir, 

wt £$&tp srmfiu s3yb « 9 {tflu ussfl, 

Q&aj Gfireb <$snu& &exr G&ir&@ f &Q) Q&jdwir, 165 

qeaiiQuirQ zug^ih meow Serrm ^ifit 3>oj«<<5 * 

ur_/r a3;i?sy 

^ctGcjt <tpq.<£$&) *$wu )— 

U/r.yanpaSaJ jfl&u 

u9c5r *$(a3if 

9«DL_Gu/r(p GutciS®^ ©?2ar /sa9siJ ojtSsjt 

sBoT $jVf ^L^<S «3>« C^SD t/jT^TT, 170 

d£«r?!jE/ serrw uQ'S-s Ou©® Q^uj 

96 rfl jj/ eurerr o9(i£t3 l/sctt <£rrex7?(/J, Gor*^j, 

Q&jb(S &tTt-l ISS5T U6U 

ur«ar^.«J eflerraSsi), u©2_# «i _-ir ^ffiso, 175 

OaiiiiL/ $&o lutrjSjZ G/s/reSr &r$ er<i%&QwrQ 
(LpdrG(g3«r QpenjDtipenp &trtl.L- i3arezrir, 
itsscft Ljp&gj ^ l ! l _ wir<s &iril i3i%.QtLttrQ 
u$wib s&jnuTU urtu ufi<£ scfl tor 

£^(3^ G*jd£U& Q£Q$e3esr erjflgjafi o9jgnju t 180 

L/tUL_ e3yb *3{W „£/£& glL-OJitfgSr 

ajrtfr G^stl. GdEir^^ eusSr&sxjr <sir&r 

<sai«{j u?«d<5 ^/cdld^^ ensu-islr, (ips&r ^w.tisg] t 

ffioi airejur^^ wir&o Qsuexr ©ctl. 

fiZjQajssrjpj $r gisrfi toss^ruLf, 185 

tsvrQm&r sj.TWgjpih usirerfi Q&ar&rerrcr&r, 
fisoQ//r© Oaj'S ( s«r, 

uecQyrQ Qpjrezfiuj urGenp# G^r&fiGa). 



Nedu-nal-vadai 

“ The winter clouds gathered round the hills, and the 
unfailing rain poured down in torrents. The earth seemed 
trembling with piercing cold. The shepherds liked not the 
heavy rain. Grieved at parting from their homesteads, 
they with crooks in their hands, drove the cows, balls and 
their kind to other pasture less exposed. Their garlands 
of Kandhal (Gloriossa Superbia) were shattered by the 
spattering rain. Their bodies shivered in the biting cold; 
their teeth chattered; they crowded round a fire, warmed 
their hands and pressed them on their cheeks. Animals 
forgot to graze; monkeys shivered and shrank; dashing 
winds blew down birds in roost; shivering kine kicked their 
calves and did not admit them to teats. Such indeed was 
the cold of winter, when, at dead of night, the cold wind 
seemed intended to strike the very hills with chill. 

“All along the path, the tender musuttai creeper 
(Tponaca Candicans) of many branches put forth its white 
flowers with rounded back along with the gold tinted 
peerku (sponge-gourd) on every thicket. 

“Rain ceased awhile, and carps washed down by the 
swift current, now came up-stream in the small side 
channels. Flights of rain-beaten cranes with slender, 
yellowish-red legs and snowy feathers, along with red- 
veined herons, now occupied the whole of the wet white 
sand-bed of the stream, over spread with the soft black 
silt, and fed on the shoals of carp. Rising white clouds 
ceased to rain, and the expanse of the sky was filled with 
small dewdrops. 

“In the broad beautiful fields filled with clean rain 
water, the full-grown stalks of paddy were bent with the 
weight of the ears of ripening corn. Huge thick-set clusters 
of maturing green areaca nuts, glistened from the bluish 
sapphire-Jike necks of palms, and cocoanuts swelling round 
and big with sweet milk and soft kernel, like gems from the 
tops of trees of huge trunks. 
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41 Large groves, the tree-tops of which once showered 
blossoms set thick on their high crowns, now sent down a 
continuous stream of cool drops of rain-water glistening in 
the sun. 

41 Sturdy men (foreigners) with sinewy round arms and 
high shoulders, wearing garlands of leaves and flowers 
round their necks, the ends of their garments hanging 
loose on both sides, moved to and fro in exhnberant 
spirits, drunk with sweet toddy, through the streets with 
storeyed buildings, wide and sandy as river-beds of that 
prosperous and ancient city, and unmindful of the cold 
drops of the drizzling rain. 

“Stately young ladies with broad high shoulders, 
strong and sleek with the mark of white chank bracelets 
sunk in the flesh, soft and beautiful in appearance, with 
teeth white as pearl, of broad and benignant eyes, 
beauteous with shining bent Makara (shark-mouthed) ear¬ 
rings, leam of the approach of coming night from the 
fragrance of the blossoming buds of Plchchi (a variety of 
jassamine) left by them in their flower trays. Lighting up 
the wicks of their iron ?~; r ~ 

they offer worship t . *. «. 

paddy and flowers <, .■ ! ■ ■■ . r 

hands held in worshipful posture. The advent of night is 
likewise celebrated in all the streets of prosperous merchants. 
Confused as to day or night, the domestic pigeons do not 
go out in search of food with their mates, but remain dull 
on the ridge-boards of houses now on one leg then on the 
other to relieve the strain. 

“ The minor domestics of the well-guarded mansions 
of the vast city are engaged in grinding and mixing 
perfume on the hard and polished Surface of grinding-stones 
black as gram. The white sandal-stones brought from the 
North lie without use, as it is too cold for the use of the 
southern sandal paste. Nor do ladies wear garlands of 
flowers in their hair, but only a few* stray flowers as 
auspicious signs instead. They barn instead in fire lighted 
with sandalwood, eaglewood with candied sugar to warm 





the tresses of their hair. The beautiful red fan of skilful 
workmanship is hanging encased from a hook in a comer 
overspread with silvery cob-webs. 


“ The summer bedrooms in the topmost storeys, high 
as the abode of the gods, instead of letting the zephyr blow 
in gently as in summer, have the well-fitting double doors 
of their numerous windows bolted fast. The drizzling rain 
makes the young and old alike discard the narrow mouthed 
water-jugs and gather round the forked fire-pan to warm 
themselves. The dancing women hug to their bosom 
their black-bodied guitar (yazh) to give the strings of the 
yazh the necessary warmth for use. Lovers separated from 
their beloved are weeping in sorrow. Thus reigns supreme 
the Winter with a profusion of timely rains. 


“The glorious Sun sending forth his rays on all 
sides to the extremity of the extensive sky was gliding 
towards the west. At such a time, when the gnomon does 
not cast its shadow on either side, in the middle ten days 
of the month of Chittirai (Chaitra- April-May) at mid-day, 
men skilled in architecture (Silpa) with their lines, mark 
the exact directions of the compass. With due regard to 
the presiding deities of the various directions, they mark 
out the sites of the various buildings befitting the dignity of 
kings of high standing. Encompassing all these, runs a 
high wall with a gateway, the door of which is wrought 
with massive iron plates and nails, and painted with red 
ochre. The double door well-joined and provided with 
bolts, carried in the middle of it a representation of the 
goddess Lakshmi, with a she-elephant and a blossoming 
lotus on either side; fitted together by skilful carpenters, 
the great doors showed no crevices and were strong, and 
remained fixed to strong stone-beams carrying a similar 
representation of the goddess of Victory, Lakshmi in the 
middle, and bearing the name of the constellation, uttiram 
(Denebola or Q Leonis). Further, they were smeared over 
with oil and white mustard to propitiate the gods. 

11 The large tower-gate With the surrounding high 
walls, looked like a tunnel cut through a mountain* 
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was high enough for victorious elephants carrying the royal 
standards on their backs to enter with ease. In the front 
part of the courtyard, overspread with fine clean sand, the 
long-tailed yak and the shoit-legged swan frisked together 
in sport. 

41 The neighing of the horses, restive in their stables 
and surfeited with grass: the river-like gurgle of the rain¬ 
water rushing through the shark-mouthed spouts from the 
terrace, where the King used to enjoy the moon-light; and, 
the trumpet-like cry of the proud softly moving peacocks 
with their long and soft feathers held together—all these 
together give one the impression of a mountain dense with 
forest. Such indeed was the royal palace of flawless 
appointment, the abode of the goddess of Prosperity 
(Lakshmi). 

41 Lamps of skilled Yavana workmanship, made in 
the form of beautiful damsels holding lamps in their 
hands, their thick wicks fed with ghee and burning brightly, 
wick and ghee being renewed as often as either of them 
burnt out, lighted the various sections of the palace, kept 
under such strict guard that no man, not even the servants, 
had free entry except the far-famed Pandyan king. The 
palace looked as majestic as the hills; and the flags of 
various colours floating high in the air over it looked like 
rainbows settled on them. 

44 The inner chambers, fair to the sight and named 
after the inset figures on the walls, were plastered clean 
white; the supporting pillars were strong and round, and of 
the black colour of the emerald, the high walls with bunches 
of flowers, the whole presenting a beautiful appearance. 

‘‘The tusks of war-like elephants that fell in battle, 
of forty summers, of great beauty, with white-spotted 
foreheads and of strong drum-like legs, arc wrought into 
shape by chipping ofT their round sides. Large thin sheets 
of metal with their surfaces filled with scenes of hunting 
and flower-covered gardens worked in by the deft 
chisel of the artisan and inset with coloured wool to show 
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the black-lines, etc , on tigers and other animals, are fixed 
between the tusks to form the frame of the royal couch. 
Its legs are stont and round at the bottom, becoming thin 
and straight as they near the frame. On all sides of this 
ivory-couch hang beautiful strings of pearls. 

"The beautifully soft and well-fitting bed is over¬ 
spread with the softest down of the amorous swan. A 
well*washed sheet covers the whole. The bed is amply 
provided with pillows and sprinkled over with the fragrant 
and soft petals of purple water-lily ( Sengazhuneer ) and 
other flowers. 

** The king is absent on a distant campaign. The 
queen whose breast many a necklace adorned before, now 
wears only her long-pointed tall 1 which lies loosely on her 
bosom. Her beautiful face shows the dried up hair of her 
front locks. The heavy lustrous makara (shark-like) 
pendants having been removed, her ears show but little 
elongation, wearing as she did only a pair of small ear¬ 
rings sticking close to her ears. On her fore-arms, scarred 
by the habitual wearing of golden bracelets, and adorned 
by the orderly growth of hair, she wears but a pdir of 
conch shell wristlets and the talismanic thread; her fair red 
fingers wear but a solitary folded ring (Mudakku) made in 
the shape of the open mouth of a salmon. Her body 
which used to be clothed in the costliest silk, embroidered 
with flowers, now wears but a common cotton cloth not 
quite free from dirt. She thus presented the form of a 
picture as yet unfinished, and without the final touches by 
the painter. Her delicately built chamber-maids with 
slender waists and complexion resembling the tenderest 
mango leaves but sallowed, their shoulders broad and 

I. Tall , sacred emblem of wedlock fn the shape of a tier's molar tooth is 

III* I / /IbAm/a C-. * tf ‘•‘V ■ m—m «L , ■ ( * ■ " ' j j B ^ *1 
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bulls lor ibis purpose, aod is sung by poets at having done # 0 . It ii reminiscent 
of an heroic age when note but the br3ve deserved the fair. 
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smooth as the bamboo, and of swelling lotas bosoms 
strapped tight, gently massage the unadorned feet of the 
Queen in the hope of bringing on sleep. 

“Nurses just turning grey, of cheerful but ruddy 
faces, becoming anxious, crowd round the sorely troubled 
queen and tell her tales which would soothe her, ever 
assuring her, merely to comfort her, that her dear L-ord 
would be there that very day. She is not comforted, but 
turns her look on the canopy above her. The moon and 
the starry heaven are painted in the order of the zodiac signs 
beginning with Aries on the oiled canvas held up on legs 
of carved workmanship with bulky round bases varnished 
with red-lac Her eyes are fixed on the bright star Urohini 1 
(Aldebaran or a Taurus in the Pleides) which is never 
apart from her Lord the Moon. She bewails her lot that 
she has not such good fortune as never to be apart from 
her husband. Tears collect in her deep dark eyes; she 
scatters them with the tips of her tender fingers and draws 
a deep sigh off and on. While the lady lay thus disconso¬ 
late, one of the elderly ladies in-waiting approached the 
goddes of Victory Korravai (one form of Lakshmi) and 
prayed to Her as follows: 

“Good Mother! The king fighting against the heroic 
warriors of his opponents, whose achievements in actual 
battles consisted in the cutting down of the trunks of war- 
elephants, is wounded, and has just returned to camp to 
have his wounds dressed. The cold north wind beats at 
every gust, and the thick vertical flames of the many lamps 
are beaten prone towards the south. The general preceded 
by a Hctor carrying a javelin with a wreath of neem leaves 
on top, leads the way introducing to him the wounded 
warriors in order. The elephants and horses forming his 
escort in full accoutrement of war stand out in the miry wet 
streets shaking off the drops of drizzling rain He holds in 
his left hand the upper cloth slipping down his shoulder; 
and his right hand rests on the shoulder of the stout-hearted 

1. Urvhlnl is a group of stirs in Taurus said to be the favourite Qaeen 
of tbe Moon, and cn that account, aa object of jealousy to every one of the 
26 other astcrlsms. 



warrior who carried the king’s sword hanging from his 
shoulder. Greeting with a smile each of the wounded 
warriors, he passes, his victorious umbrella decorated with 
garlands of pearls, protecting him from the noisily beating 
rain. Thus moving through his camp the king does not 
retire to bed even at dead of night with noise peculiarly its 
own. Such happens to be the round of duties in camp of 
this redoubtable warrior carrying as he does his campaign 
against a combination of enemies, and may his strenuous 
campaign come to a victorious finish even to-day.” 



IDYLL EIGHT: 


Kurinjip-pattu* 

of Kapilar 
1 

By J. M. NALLASWAMI FILLAI, B.A.. B.L. 

The pretty idyll, which we have picked ont to-day for 
our review is one of the brightest gem3 in the necklace 
woven by the Tamil classic poets of more than one thous¬ 
and-eight hundred years ago. The classics of this epoch 
are so old, as to make the best classics in Sanskrit or Greek 
look quite new, and yet the subject in which they deal are 
so human that they land us back among the fiction and 
poetry of Modern Europe. They are models of different 
species of poetic composition, of style and diction, 
repositories of so much wealth of wisdom and sentiment; 
their style and diction are so pure and noble that it is a 
matter for pity that they have not l&ft us many more than 
we possess at present, and it is a matter for greater pity 
that such excellent models have not been followed by the 

/vf U M «.A lywA** QWtiy 

■ '" ■ tments of 

■ )Ka1am~ 

bagam-{*n&umh f ) and Andadi-(^i 2 *@,)' Yet these works 
are numerous enough if we want to test the nobility and 
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has preserved itseir aiivc to-day when all other great 
languages are dead. Have any other people loved and 
fostered and tended their mother-tongne and sung its 
praises and elevated it into a Deity as the Tamils have 

done? And yet, O Mores, O Temporal 

^___ 

•Reprinted from *Tbs UjM of Truth or Slddbanta Detplka” m 7, 
Vot I, p. 16,67. 
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How are we fallen! Do we not find Tamils today 
who would vote in the Senate its abasement and Us 
extinction 1 

Coming back to our song, its great commentator 
Nachlnarkiniar (whose priceless services to the ancient 
Tamil literature, it is not possible for us to estimate), 
remabs that this was composed by the Poet Kapifarin the 
presence of the Aryan King, Brahatta-Brnhmadatta who 
wished to know the excellence of Tamil. The metre is 
Agavalpa of the strict English blank verse type, which 
seems to be the oldest Tamil metre which the Jate lamented 
Professor Sundaram Filial tried to reintroduce in his excel¬ 
lent work , *Manonmanyam ,, and which is best fitted for 
narrative and dramatic composition. Each line is divided 
into 4 feet or e'eer and each foot is of two syllables 

The syllables are of two kinds, Ner (Qvr) and Niral 
pro;); Ner when the syllable is composed of a single short 
or long vowel, vowel-consonant, or one short or long letter 
followed by the consonant as in £fl,Qa<«r\Gaj6u. Niral 
when it is two short letters, or one short and one long letter 
by themselves or followed by the consonant as in 

Qsufi, &QP, (Qpih, efim/rib. Two syllables of either kind in 
different permutations give four different kinds of feet called, 
Jyalsir ({§}**£&*’*) or Agavalsir namely Ner 

ner, Nirai nirai , Nirai ner . Nirai nirai. And these four 
feet are known by four formulas, called Tema (Oft**), 
Pulima U/wfliw), Kuvitam and Karuvilam 

(<5©o1er7ii>). Only one more rule is necessary to be learnt for 
understanding the full prosody of Agavalpa; and that is 
what is called the Talai the link between one foot 

and another, which is essential to the rhythms of the line. 
Talai used here is called Iyarralai (Qujjpjd&t) and the 
usual formula is that the last syllable of the first foot should 
be followed by the same kind of syllable in the following 
foot. The following by a different kind of syllable is also 
permitted in Agavalpa. The formula is expressed bysaying 

GpeSr rfUsnpiLjui, eSxririhi (TpGTiSesyjrnpb Off cju'- 

And the line can be shortened or lengthened by the short 
or long Talai» and made to express appropriate ideas and 
feelings. 
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This is as regards the prosody 

As regards the subject matter called Porul CCutq&t’)* 
the highest aim of Art and Literature is regarded as 
the attainment of one or all the four great Purusharthams , 
Arram % Poru /. In bam, Veeduigg&uib, q — 
Dharma, Wealth, Pleasure and Moksha.) And the attainmet 
of the highest pleasure, Ahapporul {^zuGut&si) is sought 
for in the love of the sexes and such bliss may result from 
a wadded life, KarpiyaKzj^^) or from the natural union 
oftwohearts Kalaxiyal (zcTzludi) without undergoing the 
shackles of the society. Kalaxiyal does not mean immoral 
union as is ignorantly supposed, but is fully made subservient 
to every rule of virtue, and is only permitted to people of 
sufficient means and it is sought to wean him gradually 
from such earthly and mistaken love and to lead him on 
to the love of the most High, Veedu There are 

several other divisions and sub-divisions of Karpiyal 
and Kalaxiyal based on the country, Thinai (&&&) 
inhabited by persons, the time of meeting and we arrive 
after all to the divisions called Thurai 
These Thurai exhibit a classification of varying 
passions and sentiments arising from human hearts of two 
lovers circumstanced as they are, by time, place and 
distance, and natural and human obstacles, ordinary and 
extraordinary. The aim of this idyll is pleasure, Ahap- 
porul , Inbam {^suQuj^dr % gsxuih). The union of two 
lovers is effected not by premeditations or arrangements 
by the parents, but by sheer accident and by natural and 
legitimate causes and the parties are in no way to be 
blamed. The lovers apprehend opposition from their 
respective parents and they are pining away in secret, 
content with such chance meetings as were possible, 
mutually dreading what mischance may befall the other in 
the interval, rather prepared to die and be united in heaven 

*" Outlet ££ £.’53 (Zzr ld ’’—The tew* of h'thcr critidm in in and 

literature forms tie subject of elaborate treatment in tie Tamil language 

and it is peculiar to tie Tamil language and Tamil licguure aloce. There is no 

suck thins corresponding to it in Sanskrit or in any other language, though there 
may be literature follow mg tie laws as herein laid down. 
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than be pronounced guilty by the world’s si a nderons tongue. 
The mother finding her daughter wasting away, ignorant 
of the real cause, resorts to magic and medicine without 
avail. Things are growing desperate, and the maid 
(C,s/ry9) of the girl who was acquainted with their love and 
whose heart is very nigh broken, by the misery of her 
mistress and mother, makes up her mind to disclose every¬ 
thing, trusting to chance and the good sense of the mother; 
and, the poem accordingly opens and ends with her address 
to the mother in a thoroughly dramatic manner, reciting'the 
various circumstances in this passage of love and begging 
her pardon and sanction for the union of the two hearts. 

ir 

By THE REV G. U. POPE, M.A., DJ>. 

The poem referred to is called Kurinjip-pattu (“The 
Highland Song*’,) and is printed in the collection of 
Paihthup-pattu (“Ten Idylls”) published by the very 
learned and indefatigable Pandit Swaminatha Iyar of 
Kumbakonam. It has a full commentary by that chief of 
Tamil commentators, Nachinarkkiniyar. 

This song runs on to 261 lines, and is the story of a' 
Gandharva marriage, with the idea of which Kalidasa's 
famous Sakuntalam has familiarised most Oriental and many 
English students. I cannot doubt Kapilar’s acquaintance 
with this and imitation of it. Mann (III, 21, 32) gives an 
account of the seven species of marriage which are, or 
were, (more or less) lawful or binding among Hindus. Of 
these the fourth is the Gandharva or the marriage belong¬ 
ing to the fairy-like inhabitants of Paradise. In the third 
part of the Kural , much that is connected with this is 
illustrated. The following verse (see my Kural, Ch. Cx.) 
illustrates the subject: 

•Reprinted from Poets of the Tamil Lands' in The Asiatic Quarterly 

Jlevlew, Jan. 1898. 
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‘‘Fearless, when maids with golden jewels decked, 

and youths 

Meet, see and love, they call it still Gandharva 

marriage bond 

Thus once the pairs of these, of blameless vision 

fair, who tuned 

The lute, all gold and radiant, used to join.” 

This peculiar marriage rite was supposed to be restri¬ 
cted to the second caste or Kshatriyas. It seems to have 
been very common in the hilly districts of the South, and 
very much poetry, of varying degree of propriety, is con¬ 
nected with it. The marriage rite consisted in an invocation 
of Alurugan (the hill-deity); vows were made in his name, 
and water was drunk and (it would seem) poured out as a 
libation. The marriage was kept secret for an indefinite 
period, the lovers meeting by stealth; and this is often 
referred to as affording the highest delight that earth can 
afford. Stolen waters are proverbially sweet. At 
some fitting period (sometimes anticipated by premature 
discover)') the heads of the family were apprised of the 
union, and in general it was sanctioned and ended in a 
grand feast; but when consent was refused, there was no 
way of escape for the unhappy lady save death, and suicide 
sometimes oc cured. 

In this poem the names of the persons and of the 
Villages are not given. The bride dwelt in the cultivated 
plain at the foot of the hill, the young prince was the ruler 
of a hill tract. The poem begins abruptly. The female 
companion, or governess of the young bride addresses the 
mother: “You have seen your daughter day by day langui¬ 
shing, wasted by some hidden grief. You have enquired of 
the wise, have taken her to the temple, have .had recource 
to charms and incantations, yet the secret of her disease 
yoU have not learnt. Be not angry with me if I reveal it 
She herself consents to the discover)'. She has contracted 
a secret marriage of which I was cognisant. It was 
rendered necessary’ by destiny, and will be"happy, though 
contracted without the previous consent of parents. She 
says that if you give her to the husband she has chosen, all 
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will be well; and if not, she can wait till in that other world 
the union shall take place. Her words were these, and 
they expresss her dread of misunderstanding and village 
scandal, while she is conscious of no evil. She longs for the 
repose of quiet conventional domestic life. 

‘Pearls, gems, and gold in precious wreath men twine, 

These fall apart in some unguarded hour, 

But artist’s skilful hands again combine: 

See them in all their pristine lustre shine l 

Honour, good name, and virtue’s power. 

Once lost, not spotless Brahmans can restore. 

Wash off the stain, light glory’s lamp once more. 

So say the sages versed in ancient lorel* 

[This reminds us of Iago’s even more rhetorical 
utterance.] 

“So she cannot rest till her heaven-sanctioned vows 
shall be ratified by consent of parents and approved by alL 
Only then can she enter the home of her husband. You 
remember that you sent us out one bright day, and bade as 
return at eventide, and meanwhile drive away birds from 
our grain field/ 1 

It is the history of that eventful day that the poem 
gives. Kapilar has worked into it every species of Tamil 
poetical ornament, has accumulated figures of speech of 
synonyms, so that the poem is quite a locus classicus lor 
everything connected with Tamil “Highland verse”. The 
young maiden and her companion ascend one of the scaf- 
foldserected in the grain field by the watchmen, and seated 
there frighten away the birds with corncracks,or with pellet 
bows, and by night kindle their watchfires. A storm comes 
on, sudden and transient, they bathe in the running stream, 
ran about singing in lightness of heart, and dress their hair 
with flowers, of which no fewer than a hundred are 
specified and generally fitted with an epithet. All 
these flowers, it is said, are still to be found on 
the slopes of the southern hills. When they have 
thus adorned themselves and are seated under the shade 
of an Asoka tree, they hear the furious barking of dogs, , 
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and while they are preparing to msh away in fright* 
a young hunter (like Mnrngan himself) richly adorned 
with jewels and garlands appears, reduces the dogs to 
silence, soothes the ladies' fears with exquisite courtesy, 
and inquires if they have seen the gam a which he was 
pursuing, and had lost sight of. They are utterly unable 
to articalate a syllable, and he stands surveying them with 
astonishment, and satisfied that he has discovered in this 
young lady the one woman whom he can love. It is love 
at first sight. The embarrassment is mutual, but things 
are brought to a head by the entrance on the scene of 
a wild elephant, pursued by a number of rude mountaineers. 
It seems that the man on guard had sat down to rest during 
the rest of the day, and his wife, knowing his taste, had 
brought him some exquisite toddy which he drank, and so 
fell into a slumber forgetting his duty as watchman. 
A rogue elephant, taking advantage of the circumstance 
had descended into the valley, and was making a hearty 
meal of the young grain, trampling down and damaging 
much more than he ate, after the manoer of the wild 
elephants. (Comp. Purananuru> 184.) The mountaineers, 
becoming aware of this, filled the whole region with their 
outcries, and shot a multitude of aimless arrows at the 
monster, which unhurt, but in a furious state of excitement, 
burst into the little glade where the young prince stood 
confronting the embarrassed lady and her friend. 
Frightened out of all sense of propriety, or of that peculiar 
reserve that a Tamil woman has been taught, our young 
heroine impulsively rushed to the young hunter for 
protection, and convulsively clung to him. Thus fate had 
joined them, and she had been passive in the hands of an 
all-controlling destiny. This young prince is her heaven¬ 
sent husband, and she must be his or die. While she is 
thus pondering, he taking his bow, fits an arrow on the 
string, and aiming at the wild elephant causes it to rash 
wildly away, blood streaming from its forehead. An over¬ 
whelming terror seizes both the heroine and her confidante. 
They rush madly hand in hand down the min* bank to 
throw themselves into the waters of the mountain torrent. 
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But oar hero springs forward, seizes the lady in his arms, 
and folds her to his bosom with the words, M Thou art 
mine, fear not, dream not that I shall ever leave thee, ,f 
and holding her passionately embraced, smiles at the 
confidante, as if to say, '‘Thus has kindly fate joined us.” 
They try to rush away, but he detains them and with 
instinctive delicacy reading her mind says within himself: 
"She is startled and bewildered like a peafowl that has 
drunk of the sweet intoxicating juices that ooze down from 
the mountain crag or like the minstrel-maid who dancing 
at the village feast is bewildered by the strains of the 
music. She loves me, and thinks of entering my palace, as 
my wife, the mistress of all. Even so it shall be. Here the 
Gandharva marriage in due order shall be performed, and 
after indulging in the luxury of a love known only to 
ourselves, she shall be brought home in the face of all/* 
Such thoughts were passing through her mind too. We 
can imagine Dryden’s lines applied to her; 

"Over her warm cheek and rising bosom move, 

The bloom of young desire and purple light of love/’ 

He again addresses her, depicting the joyous 
celebration of the happy day when she shall preside at the 
feast to which all are bidden, and when after all the guests 
have eaten, he shall receive what remains at her hand as the 
lady of his home. He then invokes the great Murugan who 
dwells on the heights of the hills, and uttering the solemn 
oaths that banish her fear and hesitation, they drink 
together fas binding rite) of the cool stream that flows 
down the hill. The sacred compact is sealed. They 
wander about amidst the flowery groves, and spend their 
happy nuptial day in a retreat which the poet Keats might 
have imagined as Endymion’s resting place. 

Evening comes at last, and the poet has exhausted his 
skill in depicting the signsand incidents of the early evening 
on the mountain slope. The young prince proudly 
accompanies his bride and her friend to the precincts of the 
father’s fort and leaves her with these words; "Wait 
tranquilly a few days, while we rejoice in the delicious 
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romance of oar unsuspected union; in a few days I will 
bring you to your home.” The confidante concludes the 
story with a description of the dangers so dreaded by the 
bride on her bridegroom’s behalf. “Her imagination 
peoples every* grove and every hill with perils to his life in 
his frequent journeys to and fro. Nor can she any longer bear 
the suspense Conscious of her own rectitude she dreads 
what others may say, and what unforeseen impediments 
may arise; so she has even urged the discovery of the 
whole matter. 11 

The duenna adds “He is young, and of unblemished 
reputation ; for both of them quiet domestic life is best. 
Even this happy romantic union has its dangers, and 
might seem deceit. So it had better end in your giving 
your daughter to the husband heaven has assigned her.” 
Thus somewhat abruptly ends Kapilar's story. It is to be 
supposed that “they lived happily ever after.” We may say 
in conclusion that it contains one ot two expressions (not 
quite unparalleled in English poetry!) which the growing 
taste of our South Indian friends may lead them to alter. 

The days are long past when these romantic unions 
could take place, and it is well that they should be relegated 
to the dreamland of a poesy not without its peculiar and ' 
fitting charm. Wordsworth has said that, 

“Delicious is the lay that sings 
The haunts of happy lovers, 

The path that leads them to the grove 
The leafy grove that covers; ’* 

and we humbly confess to having found an especial charm 
in Kapihris "Highland n love-song, with which we take our 
leave of Kapilar. 
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^aJs35L_, Ga/gA-^sC 
Qifia)«9jj gstfx/ Gld a/jr^s Sot< 5^/, trto 
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*2{(S)? QlL63T Strutt, QJTilg 2-15$ t 140 

ill- mgr Lcsntp& cssar, g&nJ/rf 

Q&Qfiljlb £_CDt_G.£/S3T” 6T63Tp5J7€3T. ^^63T GT£}T 

QfiraiGsoih^Qpsdssr, Raiser 

fitxsusn $bc?3ii3sx Q<fra}£u ^^ruri^s^ *£;r»;Da) 

w 5a ,r sfS$ 

eriiQLcr© 

Q<jxsl'«u^Tm uifiGiur, Qicaj gusSrT' srezr, 145 

caffajsmi) ut^'Sjj ut&o oj&Gsct s5t 

«3>s <sajf s/titifijr, gteQLcer g>L0(3ii> 

1 &T&T ojsxrQt-irQ, &($Lhq siui&i 

£T£j ^sx ft&3r Ljarre^;, • 

/STjy «^(5 <seT?;&;iJsjr a7jy Gup ga#©, 150 

^ajQsucr &pjd£ &Qij (§tr& 67175 

QflT&SOj) LfXC3J7? — 

lUXS^T $5TT^5^JL_dr L/€2T <3^,30 OJJ, tesaflx Stpli/SlL/OLO 

Gajjjy^ ( 3 J 2 /& cST^ (§?ihssu 9 
i5&ot ct.t Gst<»2c7 mterGuTar LL®uu t 
Q$th t3ifi G^pa) u>Tj5jg, LcSp &jd , s&j, 155 

G^LCti I£4_®^5 QUTQ£lg£T t a]T&l£$figJ, 

£&ib t-jssrih t&y>£fiG3&, 83110111 Q*r®gt 9 

*#ja/ t^py 2 9 <%th ffitnOsTsifg}. Os jtiu tM&g, 

JJ-JTQ/^ &cr (tfesruxaj jj_t_sy ^orii Q*g£@ f 

<s&et (t/). L/cDL_y, arexih SQ)GsoaT t 160 

i£i± a 3Q ol&rraJT Gcuq_ cr,gx, 

«stxu Gtmsy c_(jti?63r t5arJ^S, £x^ 

tScsxx^ ;Si_<s 6n_s ££(5 r£a’L0 OfTjsg}, 
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cdlcuw G&npih, iLL^ijae3£T, st§T fiT, 
jB_uja/ £Jl_u> «sij5Quib ^S f gjaiQuer, 

G**«y *ra> oj&7 Q^s^uu, /ix^y is^ 3 ^ 
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sQSxr&Q&irjpjii sg£}(ipiLtreo t fysuGerr-- 
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Ocy> l&SsO €i?L,jr<sii), n^sm^tUQjrQ) trezrGoj.* 



Kurinjip-paffu 1 

•‘Hail mother; Be pleased to hear me- The secret 
malady preying on your daughters mind and beamy is of 
so delicate a nature as to prevent me from disclosing 
the same to you, till now. It is incurable, and you have 
accordingly sought in vain its eradication by consulting 
astrologers and magicians and by performing various vows 
to various gods and other ceremonies; and you have 
become sorely distressed. (In this respect, we arc as 
superstitious as our ancestors of old.) And my young 
mistress in her extreme distress says to me, •‘What, gold 
and diamonds and pearls, if lost once, can be recovered again. 
Unlike this, family prestige and nobility of character and 
good name, once tarnished, will not be possible to 
brighten again even for the greatest seers. 1 I have been 
united to my lover by a train of accidents and my good 
fortune, to the destruction of the well-cherished plans of 
my parents. Do you think, that anything but good will 
result from disclosing our love to my mother? If she does 

not approve of our ’ . 

and let us be united 
fill with tears and $ 

^ 1 Vi « 

my own state of mind I am like the arbitrator between 
two enraged potentates, highly distressed, unable to bear 
the sorrow of yourself and your daughter. I will now 

1. This Is but the fatier portion of (he Essay (Paj?e 1IM4) byTIru. J. M. 
NalUfwaim PiUaiand hit beengivca here after the Tamil text in conformity 
with the plan of thii edition—Ed. 

2. Compare with this speech of our nameless Indian lady (she Is only a 
type) of the first century A. D, (he word* of our fair and gentle Dcsdemona or 
the 16th century; 

14 Good name, in man and *w.en, dear my lord. 

Is the immediate jewel or their soj!s ; 

Who steils my purie, steals trash; it is something; nothing 
T was mine *tis his, and has been slave to thousands; 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that, which rot enncheJ him. 

And makes me poor, indeed.” 

9 
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narrate to you how your daughter fell in love without 
previously ascertaining if he was a proper match in respect 
of birth, wealth and character and extent of relations, etc., 
and you can Judge how far we are to blame. Be not 
incensed, therefore, before you hear me. You may remem¬ 
ber, you sent us one day to watch the millet field wherein 
the ripe ears are bent around the stalk like the trunk of the 
elephant on its tusk, when it felt wearied after its vain 
attempt to reach the ears of the tall bamboo. 1 We sat 
watching for a time, perched on the bamboo platform built 
on the topmost branches of the tallest tree, and we were 
chasing away the green parrots with our slings and by 
making noise with divided bamboo sticks. The day was 
growing hot, when happily the clouds came up the sky 
thick and dark, with peals of thunder like the repeated 
sounds of the drum, and flashes of lightning as from the 
' spear of God Kumara, brandished for the destruction of 
the wicked Asuras and dispersed pellmell by the rising gust 
of wind, poured down on the mountain heights flushing the 
mountain torrents with bright and limpid water like the 
well-washed clothes. We could not keep quiet; we jumped 
into the stream and played, and we could not leave the 
deep pool shining like moltern crystal in a stone basin; we 
wrung our hair dripping with water, our hair which was 
lying on our backs like a big blue stone on a base of gold. 
\Ve dried it, and we reached the bank with our eyes red like 
anything and began to cull all sorts of flowers (Here follows 
a list of 99* flowers* names all of which except Champ ok 
and Palasa are pure Tamil words; in fact we couldscarccly 
recognise any other Sanskrit word in the whole poem), and 
heaped them all on a low freshly cleaned rock and began 
to deck our parts with leaves and our heads With strings of 
variegated flowers 3 and sat under the cool shade of the 


1, We have felt it a re her to hang our head and throw down our arms 
reaching and culling the wild jasmine twining its*Tf luxuriantly on long thorny 
bushes in our hill garden. This graceful attitude of the elephat. its trunk restutf 
on its tusks we noticed among some recently caught elephants at Kandy. 

2 61-95 ostia err. 


3 We would not have believed this, bad not our own darlings from 3 to 10 
years old presented themselves before us, after a ramble in our garden and arooed 
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flaming Asoka, chatting among ourselves, and now and 
then bawling out to drive away the parrots. When lo and 
behold, who should come but a man, with scented hair 
with flowers adorned on the head* ears and neck, with 
sandal converted body, holding a bow, with tinkling bells 
attached to his ankles, followed by dogs. The dogs sighted 
ns and with gnashing teeth like young bamboo shoots, 
staring and flaming eyes, were coming nearer and nearer 
to ns, like young warriors driving back their enemy; we 
shuddered, got up and ran: our feet faltered and our 
minds filled with intense fear. The young man noticed 
our fear and feeling sorry called to ns in soft and re-assu¬ 
ring tones and addressing us, asked if we bad seen any of 
the animals he had been hunting flee past us; we were 
pleased, but did not reply him, and he felt offended, and 
asked ns if we could not at least spare him a few words, 
even if we did not choose to do him a service, and like an 
elephant which leaving off the lead of its trainer, runs off 
breaking and brandishing branches of tress laden with 
flowers, whereon the bees and beetles hum the Nalta-rcigam 
tune, he broke a flower-laden branch and silenced the 
barking dogs and stood awaiting our answer.” 

[Herein is given the first accident which brought the 
lovers together. The maid continues her address to the 
mother and sets forth the particulars in the love and 
courtship of her lady and lover :] 

‘‘While we were standing so, the fields were entered by 
a rogue elephant, and were being laid waste, through the 
negligence of the watchman, who had gone tosleep over his 
pot of date-toddy, very considerately handed over to him 
by his wife with gazelle eyes, dwelling in the low hut that¬ 
ched with millet stalks. The man got up with rage and 
aimlessly sped his fiery snake-like darts and raised a halloo 
and whistle after it in which others also joined, which 

the adjoining tanV fully decked with a wild uce Gzrq.) in all its 

flowery glory and croared with the flowers of the flame of the forest and other 
fiovrers. Wc have forgotten, alas, the pleasure of the countiy and till resorts. 

Read the passage ia Fronde’s ’Om-fa \ where be constrasts the smoul¬ 
dering life of old Englanders in the dingy resorts of London and the free and 
robust life of Australians. 



became tremendous and shook the whole forest; and the 
elephant driven out from the fields, with rut and rage, 
snapping trees and branches and striking its majestic trunk 
on the ground, and raising a roar like that of a black cloud 
in the rainy season, came upon us unawares and suddenly 
like the veritable Black Death. We were paralysed with 
fear and did not know where to fly for life, and forgetting 
our modesty, more dear to us than our life, we ran to him, 
(the lover of her lady) for protection, the bright bells 
tinkling round our feet, and stood shaking with fear as the 
dancing peacock in a frenzy. 1 The young hero seeing our 
danger, most intrepidly aimed his unerring shaft at the 
beautiful forehead of the magnificent tusker, and the blood 
flowed in torrents over that spotted face, like unto the 
ground where cattle are slaughtered in fulfilment of vows 
to God Muruga; and the elephant not being able to bear 
the pain, turned its back on us and fled away. 

[This was the second reason which linked both in love 
and we know what fruitful theme this is to European nove¬ 
lists to build love on—gratitude for some act performed or 
benefit conferred.] 


‘'While we were standing, we again jumped into the 
foaming torrents in play, with our fingers locked in each 
others palm, as in a garland of flowers, but the current was 
too strong for us, and our lower limbs fell lifeless, and we 
were being carried down like the tender plantain trees, on 
the river bank uprooted by the dashing waves; when my 
master, jumping into the stream took my lady in his arms 
and embraced her, assured her in sweet tones that he will 
not let her be carried down by the flood and that by the 
same chance, he will not let her go from him either, and 
wiped off her bright face with his hands and looking at me, 
he laughed, hinting that I should permit a long course of 

1. This is a most tovtiful figure. We are all familiar with the slmi’c of 
peacock and woman; bui tbis is dcw and beautiful and true We b»ve seen ft* 

.-i -i I,.* '■ a - ■ < t># 

" " ■ 1 \ ■ a ■ " 
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courtship so happily begun. My young mistress overcome 
with modesty and shame, struggled to get herself free from 
his embrace but he will not let her go, and pressed her 
only more closely to his bosom.” 

[This completes the last link in love The chaste 
Indian woman will never allow herself to be touched by 
any male except her own husband and it is considered the 
highest offence for any to touch a female, and if an 
unmarried female comes to be tooched by a male, it will 
become the subject of a quarrel which could be set at 
rest only if the parties are marriageable relations, by 
actual marriage. Europeans could not possibly conceive 
and recognize how far and to what highest pitch of 
delicacy this sense of modesty on the part of Indian women 
has been carried and to*day we can find in most women 
this sense as ever and a tremor will be seen to pass through 
their whole frame if another male comes to touch them 
even by accident. We dare say, European ladies too could 
not be strangers to this feeling. It is all a matter of 
training and habit. Once a particular sense had been 
developed in a particular way, it will be too hazardous to 
try to destorv it, by introducing what we might fancy as 
good by observing it to be fashionable among a differently 
constituted people. The meaning of the phrase oscnuu 
tSq-$jZTGr, (got by the hand) will disclose the facts as we 
set out above, and in this place in the idyll, the lover 
having touched her by sheer accident, she felt bound 
irrevocably to him and the maid therefore pleads for her 
mistress that she was not at all responsible for having 
entered into this love ] 

[Here follows a description of the hill country of which 
this young hero is the chief: and this description contains 
in itself a figure, called ( an implied 

simile) and we shall set forth the same]: 

M The deep pools, on these rocky sides strewn with 
black pepper, brimmed with the sweet juices from the ripe 
mango and jack-fruits and flowed out drowning the bees 
and flies that swarmed to taste them; and the peacock 
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having partaken of it as fresh water and having got tipsy 
shook the whole hill side with its dance, just as a dancing 
girl dancing in crowded arena on a festive occasion, to the 
tune of sweet music, gets nervous by the* sharp sound of 
the cymbals.” (The implied meaning is: the rocky sides 
strewn with pepper is the village with its inhabitants ; and 
the pool is the habitation of the chief; and the juices of 
fruits is the young chief born of his parents; and the 
peacock drinking the juice is the young lady; and the joy of 
the peacock is her joy at this union of two hearts; and the 
shaking of the hill side is her sorrow at the approaching 
separation.) 

Here follows another description which contains a 
similar implied figure; “He was the chief of the country 
where the hills are carpeted like an assembly room with 
the red and cool flowers of senkanthal thrown down from 
mountain heights reaching the skies, by playful nymphs, 
crushed a little and yet lovely.” (Here the other meaning 
is that the oungy hero born of superior lineage, condescended 
to form this messalliance and gave joy and dignity to his 
lover). 

"The chief of these beautiful highlands, this lovely 
hero, noticing that the shyness on my lady’s part, was doe 
to the fact that she desired legal marriage before the 
consummation of their love, praised the duties and joys of 
a wedded life, prayed to God Muruga (Skanda) who presided 
on these giddy heights, and swore before him that he will 
never be unfaithful to his first love, and in ratification of his 
oath drank the limpid water of the stream* And my young 
lady was satisfied; and they spent the rest of the day 
enjoying themselves under the cool shade of deep caverns 
and flower-laden shola<; (There is a walk and shola called 
lover’s retreat in Kodaikanal) on these hills. 

The. lovers saw the Sun, Tiding on his chariot drawn 
seven horses, go behind the western hills, followed with 
eventide, and lo, the antelopes gathered under the shade 
of trees, and the kine turned towards their paddock calling 
after their straggling calves: and the nightingale perched on 
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from the top of the tall palmy rah cooed afterits absent 
mate, with its bill and throat resonant and shaped like a 
blowing horn; the snake left its gem and its lair in search 
of prey; and the song and the piping of the shepherd boys, 
came floating aloft all sides, and the water-lily opened its 
petals wideband the brahmans began to perform their 
Sandhyavandana; and the beautiful bangled girls lit their 
wealthy houses and set about their evening operations; and 
the hill-men who had to rest in their bamboo platforms 
erected on trees, also lit their night fires, and the clouds 
began to darken the mountain tops: the f orest began to echo 
with the noises of its native dwellers, and the cry of the 
birds rose high. 

In such a fashion the evening came. And we tamed 
our steps homeward and the young man followed us like the 
bull after its mate, and assured my lady that he will surely 
marry her, in graceful words to retain her love for him and 
thus tried to remove her sorrow- and lighten the way; and 
he thus followed us up to the very tank, where we get all 
our drinkirg water situated near the fort gates in which the 
noises of big drums never cease, and took his leave 
of us. Since then, he would come to seek a secret interview 
with my lady at night. While on such errands he will 
return home without seeing my lady, if the watchmen were 
about or the dogs barked or you were wakeful* or the 
moon appeared on the horizon. Sometimes he would go 
away disappointed, but not with any offence, if we did not 
keep his appointment through mistaking his signs. 

Arid after all, he isnot old and he has not been led into 
any excesses forgetting the duties belonging to his station, 
owing to the pride of his wealth; and he is prepared to enter 
into lawful wedlock, knowing and fearing such scandals as 
would surely be created and spread by the people, by reason 
of his secret visits. 

And now look at the picture of your girl sorrowing and 
shedding tears* shorn of her beauty like the drippirg flowers 
after a heavy rainfall. And do you know the reason ? Her 
heart sickens and her eyes fill with tears, whenever she 
thinks of the dangers which possibly await her lover when 
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he seeks to come to her secretly from his mountain 
home; of the dangers from wild beasts such as tigers, 
bears, dangerous antelopes, elephants, and from big and 
fiery leeches, and from evil spirits and snakes, and 
from crocodiles and alligators in crossing deep pools and 
from robbers, and slippery ground and difficult paths; and 
of such and similar dangers/’ (And which true heart fails 
not to imagine dangers to her absent lord, however safe he 
might consider himself to be and even when there can be 
no possible dangers to her own knowledge. The safest 
railway journey gives her fears, and she thinks of the 
Karamadai disaster; and the strongest escort gives her 
alarms which no amount of reasoning will free her from ! 
Ah! Those false men who will blaspheme the Indian 
women I) 



IDYLL NINE: 


Pattinap-palai 1 

of Kadiyalur Uruttirankannanar 

By Rao Sahib K. KODANDAPANI PILLAI. 

Here is an English translation of Pattinap-palai, one 
of the poems of the Paththup-pattu or ‘‘the Ten Idylls,** a 
Tamil anthology of the Sangam period. The poem 
describes the famous port of Pukar, (now called 
CavcripQmpattinam) 2 at the mouth of the Cauvery. It 
gives a graphic account of the life of the people and the 
vast commerce that was then carried on, and narrates in 
poetic terms some of the achievements of the King Karik&l 
the Great. 

The age of Karikal was the Augustan age of Tamil 
literature. It witnessed a great development in all the 
branches of knowledge, and especially in literature. 
Pattinap-palai was written by UnittirankannanUr , one of 
the poets of the last Tamil Academy, in praise of KarikSl 
the Great. Historical interest apart, the poem is noted for 
its poetic excellence, its highly polished style, condensed 
expression and artistic descriptions of Nature. 

The difficulties of translating a poem from one langu¬ 
age to another are well known. It is not easy to express 
in the translation, the association of ideas which a common 
word in a poem suggests in the original, or to get into the 
translation, the artistic turns of phrases and poetic graces, 
peculiar to the language of the original. If the poem is 
really great it is however possible to Convey by the trans¬ 
lation at least a part of its greatness and its poetic excel¬ 
lence. In spite of the limitations inherent in a translation, 

1. First tpp'ard in th* ** btmzUteP St. Joseph's Collar. TncMnoply, 1918. 

For a critical study of the Idyll, sec Vcdichshm’s UL.£f ctul/jt&j 

2 . Now 8 miles by road from Shiyili R.S on the Madras-Tnchy main lice. 
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if the reader finds something interesting in these pages, 
it is in itself an unmistakable sign of the greatness of the 
poem. 

A long descriptive poem of the type translated, is 
bound to be dull and monotonous by its very nature 
whether in its original language or in its translation. The 
author has enlivened the description with apt similes and 
brilliant metaphors well-conceived and skilfully used. They 
provoke thought and enthusiasm even in a cursory reader. 
The way in which the author has handled the description is 
marvellous. He tabes the reader through the various 
delightful parts of the city and port, makes him take interest 
in the life of its people, their avocations, hobbies and enter¬ 
tainments and suddenly gives the Poem an artistic turn in 
the following words: 

“Even if I am to get this great city of Pukar gifted to 
me, ah, my blessed heart! I shall not part with my lady 
love and go with you to accept it.” 

The poet then gives the reader a taste of the great 
deeds of Karikal in war and peace and with a masterstroke 
gives the poem an amusing finish in these words: 

■4 

“Ah! the forest which I have to cross to accept the gift 
is far more terrible than the spear which the great King 
Karikal aims at his enemies, but the broad shoulders of my 
lady love are cooler than his benign rule,’* 

These amusing emotional flashes in the middle of the 
poem and at its end spread a poetic glow over the entire 
poem and make it a masterpiece of art. It is no wonder 
that the great King rewarded the poet with a prize of 16 
lakhs of Pan* The great Karikal is dead, hts achieve* 
ments have long been forgotten, and the great city and the 
port no longer exist, but the divine art of poetry has given 
them all life to live for us in these pages. 

Glory to the great poet and glory to his art! 




Gfrpesr &q.tug.Tir 

*-(5pfBsrto <5£zTezrg)t uxifa; 
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Paffinap-palai. 

u The bright Venus of spotless fame may change her 
course and go South; the clouds may cease to collect to* 
gether and the rains fail so as to make the conceited 
songster, the lark fairm tiuiri ^) sob exhausted longing for the 
precious drops, but the river Cauvery never fails, Risingfrom 
the hills, flowing down to the sea, she spreads ever her 
waters far and wide and wafts ashore fine particles of gold. 

“ The extensive fields watered by her are ever green 
with crops. The sugarcane presses are full, fragrant with 
the green sugarcanes pressed out and heated. The Jong 
petalled water lily in the tanks droop in withered bloom by 
the heat. The full-grown calves of tha buffaloes feed on 
the paddy corns and sleep in the shade of the tall straw- 
bins of paddy. There grow the cocoanuts and bananas 
with bunches in clusters, areca palms rich in fruits,* fragrant 
turmeric, mango trees and their kind, the flowering 
palms, the bushy Indian kale and the sprouting 

ginger. 

“ In the grand inner courtyards of the spacious houses, 
fowls stealthily feed on the paddy spread out to dry. To 
scare them away, the village maidens with lustrous foreheads, 

. befitting ornaments and self-possessed looks, throw at them 
their golden ear pendants of curved shape. These pendants 
obstruct the onward march of the three wheeled go-carts, 
not drawn by horses, but pushed along by the children 
whose feet glitter with ornaments of gold. Except this 
obstruction the inmates of the houses know no other 
obstacle in their life to disturb them. Many houses of this 
type fill the prosperous coastal villages and the country of 
theC’oIas is studded with many such villages one dose to 
the other. 

u In the back-waters of the coast, massive boats laden 
with paddy, obtained by the sale of white gait are tied to 
their moorings in rows like horses in a stable. Surrounded 
by the back-waters, are the woods which yield new and 



rich produce, and beyond them are the beautiful groves 
with blossoms. The twin lakes seem to embrace each 
other in great love. The lovely ponds with their bunds 
well-shaped, strong and high, gleaming with flowers of 
varied colours in ornate lines, where beauty has taken its 
abode, look like the Moon in the constellation of Makham 
in a cloudless sky. 

*• The great feeding houses well-fortified with walls 
and doors embossed with the emblem of tiger have 
established service and benevolence to mankind and the 
praise of their fame is ever on the increase. The canjee 

filtered out of the rice cooked in these feeding houses 
flows in a stream and spreads over the land. The bulls 
fight over it and make the land around a muddy pool. 
Numerous carts driven over this part when dried, raise a 
cloud-dust which settles on the white mansions of great 
workmanship and varied designs and make them look like 
elephants be-smeared with ashes. Many are the sheds 
for the cattle which enclose within their yards cool wells. 

'‘The low groves contain the hermitage of monks. 
The cuckoo detests the oderous smoke emanating from the 
sacrificial fire and the burnt offerings placed therein by the 
monks with matted hair and flies speedily away with its 
mate to the shrines guarded by demons where no one 
intrudes and takes its temporary abode with the doves 
which feed on pebbles. 

° In the broad elevated sand mounds with aged trees is 
the arena, where the proud fishermen of great lineage, all 
of one clan, assemble to exhibit their deeds of valour. They 
partake the dishes of fried sweet prawns and boiled field 
tortoise. They adorn themselves with flowers of adambu 
creeper and water-lily which grow there and enter the broad 
central open place in the arena surrounded by a great 
crowd. They look like planets moving amidst the stars in 
the blue sky. They fight with hands and weapons attack¬ 
ing each other. Greatly enraged, each fights with the 
other in tense strength unyielding. The sling-throwers 
compete in exhibiting the strength of their muscles and the 
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stones pelted from their slings scare away the birds from 
the grey palms, 

“ In the outskirts where wells are constructed with 
burnt clay curbs, pigs with their young ones and numerous 
fowls roam about Rams and patridges are set on to 
fight for entertainment Fishing rods and boat oars placed 
to lean on the edge of the low roofs of huts look like 
spsars and planks planted around to protect the hero-stones 
(stones planted in memory of great heroes). Amidst these 
huts and in front of them, the fishing nets spread out to 
dry on the white sand, look like dark patches of shade in 
the moonlight. 

“Itis a full-moon day. The swarthy fishermen with 
short shaggy tufts of hair, do not go out to the dark cold 
sea for a sea hunt. They plant the tusks cut out of pregnant 
sharks under the low covering Aloes and deify them. They 
put on garlands of the cool flower of white koothahm , 
adorn themselves with the long petalled aloe blossoms 
and drink the juice extracted from the palmyrah. With 
their dark-complexioned women, who adorn themselves 
with leaves, they eat and dance on the sands of the lovely 
beach which smell fish. 

Here the Cauvery mixes with the sea. Their con¬ 
fluence looks like the russet clouds which settle on the dark 
mountains; it looks like the baby which suckles at its mother’s 
breast. Ceaseless is the roar of the sea here. 

At this great ancient and lovely port of Puk&r, which 
has stood for ever like a heaven of rare attainments, the 
fishermen bathe in the confluence to wash off their sin and 
bathe again in fresh Water to wash off the salt. They dash 
into the waves, play with the crabs, make images in the 
” and play throughout the day with never-abating 
* * ■ and enjoy till their senses are satiated. 

“In the well-lit storied mansions with high colonnades, 
1 ^ wives whose husbands have joined them, take off their 
"] a nd pat on fine clothes of cotton. They enjoy the 
drinks poured out of the receptacles. Wives wear the 
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garlands of the husbands and the husbands the garlands of 
their wives. The fishermen who were out in the sea at 
night with their curved boats are guided by the bright light 
from these mansions shining throughout the night. They 
try to distinguish this light from the light of the morning 
star. Those who attend the music concerts, witness 
dramatic performances and enjoy the moonlight, return 
late in the night and sleep on the fine fragrant white sand 
heaped up by the waters of the Cauvery. 


“ On the wide highways leading from the port lined 
with aloes of white blossom and long leaves are the officials 
of the kings who collect the Customs revenue of the land. 
They are famous for their honesty and untiring work. As 
the horses yoked to the car of the furious Sun, they carry 
on their work every day untired and regular, without any 
change or concession. As the seasonal clouds draw the 
sea-water and pour it out as rain on the mountains and the 
rains poured over the mountains find their way to the sea. 
numerous goods are lifted from the ssa to the land and 
those from the land are taken over the sea. 


44 Countless articles of trade, exports and imports pour 
in and are stored in bales in the wall-guarded godowns. 
These are correctly valued and are marked with the seal of 
a mighty tiger, with a fierce look when they are Sent out. 
These heaps of bales look like hills on whose top clouds 
settle. Like the deers which are seen on the hills, the dogs 
and goats roam about these heaps. 

“The buildings in the baeaar streets rise up to the 
cloads with many floors and apartments, tall winding 
stairs of short steps, long corridors and wide and narrow 
doorways. High on these buildings, facing the windows 
opened for the wind, ladies stand in graceful pose like 
peacocks. Their colour that of coral, their feet are red 
and their legs close and straight. They wear fine garments 
and elegant ornaments. Their looks are timid like those of 
a deer and their words are as melodious as those of a 
parrot. Their fore-arms with bracelets full, are raised in 
front like the bunch of kcr.dha! which showers its pollen 
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on the hillside and their palms join in worship of God 
Muraga. In the streets below, god-intoxicated girls sing 
and dance in honour of Muraga in tune to the call of the 
flute, the sound of the lute and the beat of the drums. The 
festivities know no end in these broad bazaars. 

Many flags are seen flying over the town like the 
profuse flowers over the reeds which grow on the white 
sands washed down by forest streams. Flags fly over the 
decorated gates of temples, where gods of great repute are 
enshrined, before which many bow down. Flags fly aloft 
on poles planted in the sheds of converging planks where 
beautiful locked cases of food and cool eatables are placed 
on floors washed With cow-dung and strewn with rice, betel 
leaves and nuts as offerings. Famous scholars, great 
authorities in knowledge and learning have raised awe¬ 
inspiring flags as a sign of challenge for debates. Flags 
are seen on the top masts of ships lying at anchor in the 
beautiful open harbour of Puk5r tossing in their moorings 
like restless elephants moving to and fro to shake off the 
unshakable posts to which they are tied. There are flags 
to announce the sale of toddy in the buildings where many 
enter. In the frontyards of these buildings fishes are sliced, 
and meat hewn are fried with great fuss and noise. At 
the entrance, sand is heaped and flowers are strewn as 
offerings. There are many more flags of various shapes 
and sizes. They are so numerous and thickly crowded 
over the town, that no penetrating ray of the sun could 
enter. 

** Angels of unsullied fame guard the town. Swift 
erect horses which arrived by the sea, bags of pepper which 
came in carts, gems and gold from the northern mountains, 
sandal and ahil from the western hills, pearls from the 
southern and corals from the eastern seas, articles pro¬ 
duced in the valleys of the Ganges and the Cauvery, 
foodstuffs from Ceylon, articles of luxury from Burma and 
rare and valuable articles from other countries are 
gathered there in such great abundance as to make the 
earth bend under their weight. Whether in the sea or in the 
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land the people live in great safety. Everywhere they live 
in great joy and in immeasurable prosperity. 

41 Life in Pok&r is all calm and cool. Hatred is 
not nurtured and fellowship increases. Fishes play in the 
yards of fishermen and animals crowd safely in the houses 
of butchers. Killing has been put down and theft driven 
out. Gods are worshipped and yagas are performed. 
Cows and bulls are reared and the fame of those learned 
in the four Vedas spread out Food and eatables are 
distributed free* Infinite love and grace reign undim¬ 
inished. 

“Like the central pin in the yoke of the curved plough 
of the ploughman, the people are always upright and just. 
Their good hearts never swerve from the right. Zealously 
they guard their honour against any blemish and speak 
only the truth. 

“The traders are honest to the core. They regard the 
properties of others in the same light as they regard their 
own. They never take more or give less. Without any 
secrecy of trade, they proclaim and sell and are traditionally 
and abundantly rich. 

“ As old kinsmen, who settled in different parts of the 
country assemble together in one place on festive occasions, 
people from different parts of the world speaking different 
languages crowd together, mix up and move amicably 
with the numerous groups and live perfectly happy at 
Pukar. 

“Even if this great city of endless fame is to be gifted 
to me, Ah! my blessed heart! I shall not part with my lady 
whose long black tresses shine in abundance, go with 
you to accept it. 

“ As the cub of the tiger with sharp claws and 
curved stripes grows in strength though encaged, King 
Karikal grew in his greatness and strength though 
imprisoned byhis enemies. Like the elephant caught 
in a pit, pulling down its steep sides effects escape and 
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joins its mate, the great Karikal shut up within the prison, 
cleverly planned his escape. He jumped over the prison 
walls, drove away the mighty guards, made good his 
escape and regained his ancestral throne. He did not 
gloat over this success, but yearned to fight on and conquer 
more. 

“With veteran elephants whose feet have trodden over 
many a crowned head, and with a cavalry of beautiful 
horses of good shape, he started his campaign against his 
heroic enemies His drums sounded as if caught by a 
demon and made the mountains tremble. Clad in armour 
and with martial garlands of various flowers, he marched on 
like a moving hillock overgrown with bushes. The kites 
followed the army over the air. Karikal led the army to 
battle right into the countries of his enemies to their utter 
defeat. 

“ By his invasion the peasants were driven from their 
land, the crops of sugarcane and paddy and the flowers 
of kuvalai and ntithal all got promiscuously mixed up. 
The tanks where once crocodiles proudly swam are now 
over-grown with ferns and grass. It^ls difficult to 
distinguish which is a pond and which a field. They all 
look alike completely dry, and there the deer and stag now 
roam about. 

“In the temples where Lingams are enshrined, where 
captive girls used to sweep, dean and light up after bath¬ 
ing, where many new comers used to enter for worship, 
elephants enter, rub themselves against the stout tall 
pillars, cause them to topple down and stay there with 
their mates. 

“The streets where rare flowers of wonderful smell were 
• and where experienced songsters with lutes of 
isted strings and drums had given their performances are 
deserted and look hideous devoid of the festivities. 
*.i the common meeting places grass and thorns grow, the 
fiery mouthed jackals horribly how], the birds of prey 
shout excited and the rock-homed owls hoot with a 
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dolorous x\ ote. These are now haunted by groups of 
corpse-eating demons and demons which roam about with 
outspread hair* 

“ In the houses built with arches, where after the 
numerous guests were fed, heaps of food used to be left 
in the kitchen and in the buildings with polished walls 
where once the parrots used to call out from the pials, and 
where once milk was stored in plenty, the hunters 
wearing leather sandals on their feet now crowd together 
with their cruel bows, to the sound of their drum and loot 
the properties. From the grain barns in these buildings 
left empty by the marauders the owls with their bent up 
beak hoot even daring the day. 

“The great devastation of the beautiful towns well- 
fortified, did not give Karik&l the peace and prosperity he 
desired. The great Karik&l will dig out even the mountains, 
fill in even the sea, bring down the heaven and change the 
direction of the winds if he so desired. He will achieve 
anything on which he sets his heart, 

“ By the terrible might of his invincible army which 
has taken many impregnable fortresses, he subdued the 
* Oliyars . The Aruv&tars were made to carry out his 
commands, the Kings of the North withered, the kings of 
the West lost heart and the power of the P&ndian was 
curbed. By the mere stare of his fiery eyes the mean [daya 
Kings and Vell&Ja rulers were extirpated. He then 
reclaimed the forest lands, dug out tanks and increased 
the produce of the land by leaps and bounds. Sacrificing 
his enjoyable life in his lovely palace at Uraiyur, he went 
out restoring temples, resettling the people rehabilitating 
the country and restoring the fortresses, fortifying them 
well with pot holes of arrows and secret entrances, small 
and big so as to challenge any one to seize them thereafter. 
Though he stood alone without allies, Karik&l neither lost 
a battle nor an undertaking. 

** In the glitter of his fortresses, where peace and 
prosperity reigned, other kings looked pale. Accompanied 
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by the sound of the well-tuned drums, they bowed to the 
great Karikal and the gems in their crowns touched his 
great sinewy heroic feet where shines, the anklet—the 
emblem of heroism, 

< 

“The brown sandal paste on his chest, as mighty as 
that of a Hon, gets obliterated by the fleet playing feet of his 
children and by the embrace of the bud-like bosom and 
the profuse ornaments of his Queen. 

“Ah ! the forest which I have to cross to accept the 
gift of Puk&r is far terrible than the spear which the great 
Kariks! of boundless prosperity aims at his enemies, bat 
the broad shoulders of my lady love are cooler than bis 
benign rule!'’ 



CAMEOS 

FROM 

TAMIL LITERATURE: 

KALlT-TOkCAl 


: A mr SELECTIONS : 



Kalit-tokai * 

ONE OF THE * ETTUT-TOKAt ’ COLLECTION 

Kalit-tokai otherwise known as 

Kurun kalit-tokai or simply Kali is an anthology of short 
poems. It contains one hundred and forty-nine stanzas in 
the Kali metre dealing with the five tHindis. Its theme is 
love, but it also contains a number of moral maxims. 
Incidentally it furnishes us with some peculiar marriage 
customs current in those ancient days. Kadnngon, Kapilar, 
Marudan I]&n&kan&r t Chola Nalluttiran and Nallanduvan&r 
are the poets who composed the various lyrics in the work, 
and each thinai is by a different poet* The characteristic 
features of the thinais 9 their nature and life of their inhabi¬ 
tants find an elaborate and picturesque portraiture. Each 
of these verses is a gem, a word picture, describing a 
variety of scenes, home or outdoor, vivid and full of life 
and moral pith- It is believed that one of the five poets, 
Nallanduvan&r, was the compiler. The celebrated commen¬ 
tator Nacchin&rkiniyar has written a gloss on it. 

The excellence of Kalit-tokai is acknowledged by 
learned men as “ Qusriissa ”, and we owe this 

priceless work to a great Tamil scholar, C« W. Damodaram 
Pillai. The work is in KalippU metre and its many species 
and the subject is Aham in all the five species— Pdlai, 
Marutham , Mullai , Kurinji and Neithal thinais. 

<T.SlS4iG®T53)ar, 

* 4 

1. £i_Qjs?r turfifig] 

L£«;D u& usr&gj, 

Oj53t &t ttzn-S g?Li7th £ i£3&,g;> 

(gjSflfigdr Oil is Gs&gzih 

1£tq>u Qutt % £Tf3s? frerr casuTzil Oxer 

uQ UGDp u<o £udu t uso Guurfigj 5 

• TfcC Light of Truth* or SlUhzr.u Dlftta Vot. XIV, ul 97. 
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Q<£7£f Gta/rili?. \) t Q&ir® &.iuir *${&&) 

Q&rriq. yen? 'gi&uiSgp&r Sir goz&tirQsn it? 

LC£OT(P «jytD7 7J6U W>,gj63)<SUJTd) /f J5/ *$jfxfijBgl, 

U£ZTL_p/i}&th ^Qiiaad), uSznr erySa) .cSy&ar Qu)£5t QjS/rm, 
gugetQ ^jrjbjpjiii 'fr-iitfsotreiT ojsirir &($GijirGerTir ? 10 

Q<s?7cb) «.(y>Gna/^ G&ir& Q<£/t«76i>;d,® ^/r/r Ljjrar , 

^/E/cns Gs/tot®* £ tf/ru/reeii) ^Gay^/rd), 

(Tpso JfKOfl/S^ Qfi J2/Q/aJ76>7 (^€37 U7C35J? 7 ? 

€7637 ^■'5/^— 

U7€>^lo, Sjpnh cr^rjjj ^®>a; 15 

LD,TGOT ^63>£D c£y/fl6J)aJ d^UU, 

c^GJSTfi) ^§)si) GU706J7 €ru5i0 *$ji&,r(EjS&r t 

ft 

[GrsSrLf^/, OifilisGiO /S/T;D UT&(§t}> 

6T&TJD£&T<X&nT, ‘q/ 675<£’ €7637,0^0)61) QlfOTt- ^ 

a/7^)^^/ ^GJ7«z0u L/4Lfs57U(5tCL/if (tpri76jfl&i‘tt/7.*<i 

«sl-©/&jt ajirffiJs.iJfL ©3637, *<SL_o/srr ©i/r^p^^/’ 6T657U Qmsj 

Quppgj. J 

Invocation 

The Brahmans versed in angas six 
Were taught by Thee in Vedas rare; 

Thy Braids concealed the clear Ganges, 

Thy Fire did spread to Tripura. 

All words fall back from Thee, and Thou 
Transcendest all thoughts of humankind. 

Who warrest e’er with grim Kali, 

Whose throat like blue gems shine with light 
And who dost the eight arms possess 
Oh Lord, deign to hear me now. 

With Thy hand-drum all music giving forth 
Thy Form containing forth all different forms, 

When Thou didst dance the fearful Kotti dance 
Was it She with organs wide and waist like vine 
Who gave the Sir of Tu.1 times knell did sound; 
Victorious in various wars, Thou didst 
Wear ashes of fallen foes, in Thy great might 


* 
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And Thoa didst dance the Pandarangam Dance 

Was it she with reed-like shoulders fine and lovely 

locks 

Over which bees hum. Who gave the tals tukku ? 

The furious Tiger killed its skin wearing, 

The cassia garlands on Thy neck dangling, 

The skull of Brahma in Thy handsbearing. 

The Kapala dance Thou disdt dance in glee. 

Was it She with laughing teeth like 7 nullai buds 
Who gave the first pani of the Talam? 

So there at the end of time, 

The talam s pani and tukku and sir 
While Uma well-adorned did guard, Thou danced ; 
And now to me, the loveless one. Thou didst 
Show Thy grace. 

Kote: TTie Invocation is by the author. Nallantuvanar.and it brings 
out a series of pictures of the majesty and grandeur of the Lord’s 
Daoce, and of His supreme Transcendent Nature. The first state¬ 
ment made is that He is the teacher* or the Vedas to the Brahmans, 
Rishis; by his concealing the Ganges. He is the Supreme Protector; 
His burning the Tripura, thr human triple mala is the showiog of 
Grace; He is ever warring with the Prince of Darkness. That 
nothing taints Him is shown by His blue throat and His omni¬ 
presence is shown by His possessing hands everywhere. He is also 
stated to be transcendent as speech and thought do not reach Him. 
In regard to the nature of Siva’s Dance, the reader is referred to 
the learned article 4- of Dr. A. K. Coomaraswami and it contains 
nearly all the authorities collected by me from Tamil. The Dance 
lymrolise* in general God’s energising all evolution and involution. 
His protecting and concealing Powers, and His act of Grace 

“■** Vi t is\at athaor 6 1 V: r \si Sjej a *. 

+ Sldlhcnto Dtrpika, VoL Mil. No L p. 1. 

*• Tfce Veda U the breath of the Mighty Being.** 
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These ( dances v of' God are of various kinds and the reader is 
referred for more detailed account to chapter III (Arankerrukathol 
of f Silappadikaram and notes^ thereon Arumpadamrol 
pp. 5 and 6) The dances referred to in the Poem before us are Kotti t 

r ’ - J v — 1 - - ™ r\—- r tended-for the 

1 ■ ■ ■ ■ i * ■ " - 1 ■ « on of mao and 

• * ■ * . ■ * the Asurasia 

i ■ * *. ■ ■ ’ “i ■ . ■ “ ■ 1 imhara and the 

■ - ■ ’ ■ 1 * ■ ■ ! * r ■ • is ’ different in 

e.,._ . ■ \ 1 t " r i - ings out in each 

of these cases that there was do Seer but Uma-Haimavati.' 


*' 4 « » I * * # ^ . 

* _ * us to explain in regard 

• ; 'was tie 'sabha’ and who 

that the SABHA was the 
there was no assembly 
ove and Light and Power 
vibrate in every pore of our soul, and in every ileaf and blade 
of grass and budding Sower, and grain of sand r and yet 
who can see It, the supreme splendour and Majesty'of it? Even if 
we can catch a glimpse, our mortal eyes will be blinded thereby. 
If we are to know It, we can Joiow It only with His Eye of grace 
(^aJorcjOerr &ra5flareb«)Trt-DeYaram). The thought 

frequently occurs in the Vedas, as for instance, where God is said 
to know alone and none else can know, which has been incorrectly 
rendered by Oriental Scholars as meaning ‘even He does not know.’ 

• ^ •' ' -I.. i> B . .r. th ft 


' r It it the same thought here, , . ,. , ; 

f “ “ Then there was neither day nor night nor light,’ 

Nor darkness, only the self*existent *. One breath^ 

without breath'self* contain 

, Nought else but He there was, not * else-above, 

-cj * * - ^ i rr ?beyond? 

- 1 ^ * W r * -• ¥ ^ f 1 

But His Sakti, His Half is said to see It, witness A 
guard It, and applaud It. Dr. Coomaraswami notes the,**® 
pictures of Siva’s Dance in one of which all the Gods are preset 
but in another Uma Maheswari seated on a high throne is the 
Witness, and for whose delectation, the Dance is performed. 

—J. M. NalJaswami Pillai-S’. D.—X2V (ill.) P- 97 ‘ 
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PALAIK-KAU 

Herewith we present a few more pictures, which in 
their naturalness, and exquisite beauty challenge compa¬ 
rison. How often do men forget, engrossed as they are in 
their various worldly pursuits, that they leave behind them, 
in their homes, one heart whose sole occupation is in fondly 
doting and in anxiously brooding over the return of her 
absent lord? 

7. Qptrtfi 

*Qsusz?a) Z-pi# gj xl.uj^{£ -ssrtjy 

tVT*ZT &lSJ(g «J3QJLfl$G7 G&T ££&(§ .JfSiJXc^tO 

sreatb creri Gail tier, ojtsx $sstjdi 

gju/— 

&Qu, Q&aj q3&zt iL$ij§2& G<*«?a/ turip i£&r 5 

ess ty&x o/a> e3so (sjxrix z-Ctt^Gv; 

jC.Qs> G^aja/ U3 OTL^«jld saiLuTuug) Curds; 

old djrer (tpati lijuli tsr^ihGtc, 

&Gu* a?2sr irjtfxr arpsLD €3kj<x<£ «l 

Lt&n wrsxr irfgu'jnhi-t QpfgGu; , 10 

gcjilGs, &2jzt lcxcet ifct'Lb <5rx cr^fL/ssaj Quxa), 

Qter Gsrig fi-cnj\sccr £r SecaiG a/. 

♦ 

L^CL'LCL/ M^GTZiQlAtQ QuTQ>£iT&]l3ji) QaF£$££u t 

uQ giSA qjxju jfo/^Gx/; 

gcjilO«, [§} t spi Csxi_cu a? ^guoaj GutsO, 15 

err rrd) gj&t £grt>;D rsrotiGtc, 

«Tfi3T jficr, 

G#rj soqj ^J^rajajGr £ t&ut3&r, 

ficr itsoih &snuQ<sra7ULjQ£sSGr t u>pjj Qzjst 

c_a?f ^^ij/Gujr- -20 

Qfdrsrft] Qfi*T£>£j quarry Gxx/ Gur^Oer:! 

•Tcrjy uresr $*xc3 G%C.i3s,t 9 «jf* aTso^gj &sg> 

G.icroj'ZO*) ^nbGiLTQ £x Gxaii/ti> 

Gux(3«x ^suct r_a3o74/to ?* rrrir^ Gxe)a/ 

G^sw Gr-£rc3sQux(9 ^crcrosi l? ja/ti, trutouu 
***£ G^ar^J «*ax^yLb* freru^ fp/tr Qj-jjoj 
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The Maid 

Scorched hy the summer sun, reduced in body and panting 
for water, the wild elephants run after the mirage in the 
rainless desert. This desert, I hear, you speak of crossing 
my dear sir, will you let me ask of yon this, a little? 

You, bent on the preparation for}’onr journey are straigh* 
tening the bow-string with your hand; whereas, 

She, like the moon crossed by the clouds over the dear 
full moon, has her unspotted face crossed by the shade 
of sorrow. 

You, strapping tight your strong belt, are choosing the 
best arrows fit for your purpose; whereas. 

She, like the bright blue lily filling from the shower of 
rain, has her eyes overflowing with tears. 

You, without any tender thought, and solely bent on 
acquiring wealth, are brightening your victorious disc 
free from dust; whereas. 

She, like the large stamens and petals falling from the 
white Gloriosa tree, has her bangles loosened from her 
wrists. 

Therefore, when her condition is such, at hearing the 
noise of preparation, where will life be, when you desert 
her? And then, can all the wealth brought from foreign 
lands, bring back her sweet life? 

The following piece continues the same subject 

introducing some fine similes, and some moral sayings on 

the duties of kings, and the change of fortune: 

8 . Qfiirifi 

£@< 1 / ££&&&} &?$! rstuar e5£sr ejiriBS, 

jS LrrirercLrsSr Gsrr«v Cur©.'', (sj/r u3jpj 

*@(5*4 dCJrcj Q/sjpigsda r, 

rsjrjpr <£L—tTj5 m gj Qoj^pu j, 

ajpizr i Qursii, u>g,uq arc5r^9 j£s*u> Gfp, ^ 




lc*a> GsutrrSu Gux^g Ga/gr *T& 

Qjt&sct£j gpuuf ^jszrifirr<£3 93 Gurgzr 
Q*ra>£j2j& £_ot^Gucr; GsceruScr, tr,fj2 GiJir/ 

elyarig £*D,ri<£iJxaj g? 7*) <sajxL/ GsjaJ 

C(Jf LD fib UUSZT Gil_, ^C3L_ Zftbtl ^^T£-LD 10 

<f£u ££ft,'ru GLiT0&r^ti a#<suGft/r ? 

ItfQf fiTlb QsTSZTL-rfDj* Q3TS~n-*3T*) Gutsct^j, 
tSfijiixTe: tSpr ctctgt, i3® grir^Ju qpib urjxth 


£>$33gZlib g&iZTu Qur^txaiib sj&uGzjr ? 


qaT £zju uuizr GzTx&rj fib (Lpu&iiTssj 15 

SUSDT*1 Gfrxth SuTZ'jZs l\ <SSXTS-.BJT GiTCTO/LO 

iJ&y gasseru Gur^&azjih sj&uGair ? 


ctgt 45 ^ 35 — 

dti_r^7, Gli^lc/ gj Gcffc-'ftj 

9£$;Sft) GftJisriSa.-ft), 0/5«r, uifi g^jr; 20 

irrircrsurir cl?3 g 73*^ fJixtS, 

^cr «jr &Jrayi/s rir f 

gCT Jt-pi GJUCT LET XL/ / ID^fLO GUX^GCT. 

(G^xaj*cr^/ ^s&ajrir gpuq GfriJ} 

Gux0^^j i’&.'uron) *.,1), 4 jrsL'Gftrx($ Qf&Wszrp Qd} 

turfimsj G*c?3aJ Cl/x^st*' «rcr, jfo;cr Gxfc'a/ ^ya/si 


The Maid: 

Scorched by the Son’s angry raj’s, as by the erne] mis role 
of the king advised bj* his minister, who could neither 
uphold justice nor possess grace, the elephants which 
formerly shed their juice, over which the flies swarmed, 
now shorn of their beaut}* and their strength, fall down 
fiat on the desert sand planting their tusks right into the 
ground, like the plough driven into dry soil; 

Sach a desert covered with smoking hill sides you resolved 
on crossing though even without intimation to us. 

I have a word to saj* to you, my dear Sir, will you 
hear me r 

The seven strings of the lute which gave pleasure to its 
hearers suddenly snap and the lute becomes useless; 
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Wealth, less stable than this lute, can any one ever desire ? 

The Goddess of fortune abandons its quandom favourites 
in more pitiable plight than before; 

Wealth less stable than this Goddess, can any one ever 
desire? 

The minister, forgetful of his own interests, and ever 
intent on securing the glory of his master, suffered 
ignominy and death at the hands of the angry and un¬ 
grateful king; 

Wealth, less stable than this kings’s rule, can the wise 
ever desire ? 

O my Lord, don’t desire such wealth, abandon your 
journey, I pray you. No harm will result. Honour 
your guests and enjoy the sweets of home. Wealth 
consists in no other course. 

—S,D* II- it p.4I . 

10. G$tr$ aLfltjp 

Qjjflajsufsr g£srremr> Gurd), qjit q_aj &2&nu&inu, 
jflujGu&T Q&sbwih Guird) t Gj iTiSrsnr&gj rBfpai 
tua-jr&Gnrgpjib Qs&jp Q JQ<stli_/r«r {jftjpfi Quf& t 
GajQjrirQ ld/ld Qeuibu, e3£ Qpjpjpsd&r, 

^6oe^jbj)j<s (£ 5 q. Qutr($rir Qqs<&§}, 5 

Q<£/r&u eSter&ijnrd), Gsireb G&rij.tua]6ST iSffid) 

Guirev, £_e C-tuir jii>— 

§}ejiL- Q&,t6&tQ QufTQserT&uflezT gjjDj&fi} £ tr&ra OsLrJfiar, 

)ul/ Q.z&i* gafiGtuiri— jnutr&rLL&rGtg )— 

ucnu *qcniD G&aensnijdT LiTtueSesr £ 1® 

Lf 0)i_^Q uoj f qjit tu^u3^])]ih y qei)iiq Q&itgxtQ u&jdr? 

Qpe&fj Qpmd} Qutr($il(§ £ eresr& Gsutfar, 

uesfuj <iccr l/l_rj ui_/r ^.irQjpusrdriz&TQgs) — 

««afl Q&tTGxrL- Girmeotrdr tsimsgj £ rs£V£iwr<x$ 

Q&tu&) £q.^jw t ^jjDuq <sc &j£>uqj&t7 

Qurgdr G$ir<i8u £ Qur(£$ era tx GxtliSdr* 

Lt)Q$dr Gisir&stb ^risGs Lcudj ^o'QjinjT&nnarG^rf^ 

§}( 5 dr Qjsr<£<$u> gjes)L^ti3arjS t ffpfiQ&r (QajsfrjD £&r 
%SjQ 5 Grr G, ijt *9iifiu9gp!U) t ,jjq jscih Q&ireisrQ ^jy^?uaJo)7 

<T63T * 


20 
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[fi&ctLs&eb i3fia] B-fzrr&guULLL, *gi/ qjosu 

utlu &jpeD£>u Oujt0CT &rD$3znziau tSfgcS?^j froii GslI 
iS«r, gdj weos •qsjduitcogt 9 «rcr«# Q firmed, G^eua/ 

Q^jrsesSu^j J 

77j* Jftffc/ fo Atfr Master : 

The branches dfoop like the youth of the poor 
And no shelter afford, like the lowly miser s hoard. 

The tree withers to the root, as when the evil-doer 
Shorn of all fame, nears his bitter end. 

With the fierce heat of the burning sun, stricken sore 
Like the country under the shelter of the unjust king, 
Fleeced without scruple by his ministers, despite the 

people’s cries, 

In such arid desert, stand the tall trees bare. 

Of your crossing such desert, on gain intent, if she hears. 
Will not her heart break and the light flee fromher eye? 
She, you know, will bemoan her loss, on the downy bed. 
If even unconscious,you roll away from her arms. 

Of your cruel separation on gain intent, if she hears. 
Will her eyes find sleep, without overflowing with tears 
She, you know, will indulge in cry, your beautiful wife, 
If even in play, you were absent, a moment more. 

Of your journey in quest of gold, if she hears 
Will not she lose her dazzling beauty and plunge in 

sorrow ? 

She, you know, will make herself greatly miserable, 

If. even for a moment, love should not lighten your brow. 

*q?£zt Qa/»>2 £ Q*s3si y c3@th Qzudr b_b3t' erer, 

Lj&3J&3y:rad £rj iS&o bjtkt oujucj, 

Ga/jo £cr Qest-j 

Gjr>3/ Q*j$s t &szr aiSsrOul 

The Maid to her lady: 

“You part from her and she parts her life, I said, 
Anon, your noble lover with the bright spear, his 

journey dropped 

Therefore, my dear, put on your bangles tight.” 
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11. &.pjiu 

* <3{ps5r ertufi ^(SQflGiiJrnr&o Jtsrflppgpiih, 

QutfipiraJ U6 d<s Qojtyrpi Qugypsnjrg Qpjpjp&'nb, 

Lftftoj ^U3 f arpedesr Lj&jrira$iLitii p<T$ib' eresr. 

tSifli a/ fTGxrGSsftu Qur($GT6uti3p Q&esrp *sd> 

GUtfQjtQjsirco: omMuS^c/r^uj/ a/eflijua), iu>t £57; Oaireff, |g)srfk 5 

* ptniiQU} ^otgj/ ^*5r/J, &t GeuthenUHurrev, 

<£*f ttjGaj # —<$637fc/ 0^/T^fiu!— 4 <5,7-0 * «T63T0>jf J ' ^65 <3/Til(p£7r, 

atwsp&o aeodSaj etfenpu 

l 9^_ P<rrL.^. ? tS«r erare^ih p^enpppGtGjr. 

* g)&ru£&e5T gfixR'gi 9^^, &&P lueoensuiu/reb, 10 

£>)s3TijgxTc_ib penziuGcu &ir@ * €T&T(ir?ir ; 4 «jy<s <£/rLL@&r, 

^f63 rq Q&rrdr U>t—U Quern— ^enj^tu Q!( 5 pp#sz>& 

Ql&ot &p&jnrej *&ppiu>, Ljpnj* srcra/ti) p^enjrpp®iGp. 

*<£&> i£sq<? G&jtu Qjirt—d aSnr sJ£t Q p piped it 6$r t 
m giejrar&t-ih penstuGsu &tr®' eresr^ir; * <sirilQsiT f 15 

gftar rSycso gj^remoujirdr ojq^ib^iu tnt—iJ i$2s&r>&(§p 

p&r QxtrQp^j &&o* eresrojih e^eoirppesrQjr. 

eresr — 

^237 iseOih p^ent—tu atremh Q#63rQ(!T?ir 

ljSxt iseotb GU/TLiQ.zir ^jQJeu.r; tcc^jroj^«r 10 

usjw9cqtx> ur^i^ $sn&ppGX ; 

(x&) erifift) e_ehrs^yih *%®uur&, ^jt^Gesr. 

# [p£v®3 op&rpsxr ^£way«r &.j&u QurtgarojuSp i9JI 

Barp 4ira)#gi': *&rrQ <zq_iu$jiru3'§j)ii2), ^djeuensu uili^esr&jib 
*-Q7 ’ GTGsrpi &>.jS^T )t ; '^zTfQj ajrGfiru-GdftT qjq&ht' eresrp 
Qpiri/I'£(5& *${pp§ iStSppQyLh ^ppj^pp^j. 

^ ZP&rpnr u($$ s^ppGVTQJg] • j>i pp£} *$>& QunQerr 
^5ju QuiT($etrir&3 <x tru>th jzi&ir Oaten* frenpevinh. • &„&)!—eniAtugJ 

g^jBu i3/fliipirGT’ eresrdQsrrad Qui'^err euifip 

tS/fipa) Qar(!pib t *9fgi Quir^&roitiSp tStffa) su e3eo&($ih 

er G5Tped&r. J 

The Lady to her maid: 

Giving in rare charity to those who come beseeching, 
His foes, by a victor’s strength, subduing. 

And living in a union of love, formed in former life 
Thinking these his duty, my lover who left in search 

of wealth: 

Will he return soon, you think, my dear; I think so, 

now hear: 
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"Hot like fire, untroddable 

So severe is the desert, my dear,’* said he, “In this desert 

The water, made muddy by the thoughtless young 

elephant. 

Making his mate drink first, the male elephant would 

drink after/’ said he; 
M De\oidof pleasure, the leafage being withered and gone, 
The desert is simply woe-begone, my dear/’ said he, 

“In such a desert. 

The pain undergone by its loving young mate. 

The dove alleviates by flapping its wings/’ said he; 

'‘On the hills, the bamboos droop and die, the Sun 

scorches so, 

And so difficult of approach is the desert, my dear,” 

said he; 
•'In such a desert 

The young deer, suffering for want of shelter, 

Her mate protects under his own shadow/’ said he. 

The desert, possessing such loving remembrances, 

My partner will not bear to see suffer long. 

Hark! The lizard did speak from the right quarter, 

And lo! My beautiful eyelids on the left flatter. 

—J. M. Nalhswami PiUai-S. D. 1I-UI p . 6S 


14. GpxyS 


'jf&cr ld^st QsZt gjzjd) <%ih *L- Qitszr G^rsr 9 

i£kt isepgj tri gj mscr 

Qle27cjw ^fcrcr lct c3fp o jrf iSsdj- Qa;e£r Lf«v, 
iccxib xrry sj/ sa\ tLT3* e3y> 

q/£c jyajgw, 

curd? aj&r, GjijzjtGijt l ’ «rcr, 
use Use *£Qsaf us-xsai^ejssr ur/rutf, 
gsfu G#r&«9, £&&•&&& Guutlju gj $ 

Qg 2 nXjSiGfszr, glK? * 3 rgfiG «?. 

*Gutqsx ^sesera} GuTQgjii fi.crrGz^r?’ srszr, 0J7[p act 
GsrfiT itl- Qjrfsik nuixuuil Q *j?2JTjsQ ujI 


5 


10 


*srfiserr ctojgt Gsiiu, Gutqct £&ceT£Tr<k& ?’ «rcr, 
frjSfeTf tib G<rrt& Gurgerr* ld £j5j5tGut? 

QftbcDittffzr 9 fQu GufQcr GfziwTr*& t ^uGur^a 

Qiissnyih u&szjrsDgj *$j$ijtGz}j?' 15 
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mb gd id a/ Qun-($6rTira mg}£$penj$; isth(ipeiT rsirih 
«cua;« ens o3i_u Qugyth Quit® lL QjD&g} 

CD*090^*2); ld^zd Gut^Oot-. 


9*- 




■ • 
I 

■ « 

I 


Q^«uq; Q<r/re^a^gr.) 


i «■ hi 

,■, ' ■ - * 


P&CILXJDQ. 
ib fTtiaiaSesr 
. Qdi ajoisu 
* €T&r t ^ya/gir 

m 


Th& Departing Lover gets increasingly tender. 

The Maid to her Mistress: 

“O thou with shoulders softer than the softest pillow 
and more polished than the most shining bamboo! 

O thou with eyes black with pencilled dye more 

beautiful than a pair of blue flowers? 

O thou with teeth white and straight and more 

fragrant than jasmine buds haunted by bees I 

O thou with face, small and fragrant 1 

O thou with black hair loved by the dark clouds and a 

budding bosom. 

O thou young maid covered with beautiful and bright 

bangles?" 

Such were the sweet flowers of rhetoric with which 
you beguiled me lately, and covered your hate to 
plunge in sorrow. 

"Love becomes you better than Wealth and Ambition." 

u Did you forget your love by fancying wrongly with the 
vain delusion that nothing else is of consequence 
than wealth? 

Did you fancy the words of fake friends that * Where 
can love be without money' as true? 

Do you not know that money earned wrongly is soon 
lost and does mischief in this world and hereafter? 
Hence; 

Regard my love as worth something. Give up the 
search for wealth, as it will involve the loss of our 
love. And that will last you more than mere* 
wealth.” 


J. hf. Nallaswa 


♦ I 


i Pillai—S. D. Vll-fflF“S e 104 
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♦ KURINJIK-KALI 

The following is the first stanza in Kurinjik»kali which 
is the second chapter in Kaltt-tokai. The context of the 
stanza is this: The maid explains to her mistress, 

the heroine, a false incident which she magines has 
happened to her. In Tolkappiam , sacha liberty is allowed 
to the maid in the Sutram, <S$Tppy:d' given in 

the note at the end of the poem following. 

This sntram very elaborately enumerates all the 
occasions when the maid is allowed to speak. Her first 
duty is to conjecture the intimacy of her mistress with the 
lover by means of ‘■•s rppy>ib G$rjbpy>ih..*' being the seven 
methods enumerated above means, then it i$ that Gjsrifi 
by false or real incidents or methods, should test her mistress 
as to the existence of the intimacy which she was able to 
guess by certain means and for this purpose, she speaks to 
her mistress as in the following stanza. She might ask her 
mistress, for instance, to worship the young moon (See 
oifiajr# sqii sssTcxfi 6±uq etc. in f$3<i(j3jen3JiLJTr.) 

The mistress might keep quiet without worshipping, and 
the inference drawn by <3on the principle of 
Qprpj <5 sot QxtrQpvjbQtffip Q^jpa/rcr— QuijQijsxu Quinj 
iLCDfp' is that she has got a lover and therefore refuses to 
worship the moon. Or, she might sly that she saw in the 
neighbourhood an elephant or a tiger with human blood 
in the mouth, which would arouse her mistress’s fears (or 
the safety of her lover. And so, by such methods as these, 
which may be real or fictitious, she sounds the mind of her 
mistress for confimation of her suspicions of intimacy, 
before she countenances the solicitations of the lover who 
is hanging upon her for help in the matter. 

But, in the stanza here from Kalit-tokai, the maid 
invents a new fictitious incident, saying that a certain very 
handsome person was paying silent visits to her and that, 
as both of them were bashful to open the subject, she asked 
him to push the garden-swing in which she was seated and 
while moving there, she contrived falsely to slip from the 
swing and fall into his arms. By her mistress's behaviour 
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after hearing this incident, the maid might# be able to 
understand the existence of intimacy which might arouse 
her jealousy. 

37* G&irrf} 

<iuj iacvit d;/r<OT)ro: 

quij iLrar •ym.ji Q^rojireSr Guireo, 0 io!tghtl- 

asssrexfitu&r dSeacodr, cucjii; frcSr&jr Gvjt 4 ( 51 j, 

(tp&resr&$D gst atr£.Qps i> «5y &«)„#/, f siresr mljdjd 

Qisruj tuenjrssajeOT^ Quiu^thuiar, u&) isir@$ih; 5 

uirsu&) QuGjperdr, ul~it A.ifig/, ^ajfsroJiflfST 

QsQujttTiLesT tuirgpjih &hut £uy>uGu6sr; *%u36nus 

«s«et (8eir jpj ) *QjbQj}6!T t 

Ought «9I®t& y t *.a>jr<$&&), is index; ‘gjarergrt-ib 

&(T(Gn)i Sr erexjpj, ^(5 cr*jr 10 

Gptrar QnQffiLf tujbp &}>u?tT& jpsxflpii'g}, &ir 

tsirGHT g^excniD QjiuG^gt: x gv j$j & ireb | &6stw 
Scfl uj trib <s &>ihi-fib Lfesrpgi ^iue i> # 

£3r«?R} zairisgi iQt—, g5(3 0r«rjy ajigirter, 

GT63T&3T t£T&&* CTSSTa &.JD, 15 

jru’ gt&tjuj rfir<s<*, ens QiQjpLf 

QuirtLmJ!r& c3$i0&6sr t ^suex tLiririSar; ai/nur£ QfjsgJt 
ptuQujesr eT®&&etTc$r QairesJTL-trex; Qidq) 

Qlliu *si l z5tuirG£&T Guirw QuiGpexiDex; vQuSghl- 

Qtutu <57 jb$i er^Goj^deir^ u>jbg y &tuQaj&r 20 

*fpeHT@lp(TiL}l Q&&)3>' GTSSIS &>.$ <s3@ib U&STlSeST 

iSftiis&sr «_C3)L_oj«r ^sucr. 

p airppyub Q-srjbjD&ih ^esxL^tuib, QftusdStx 

t&cajDULSgpjiD Qffeoe&gpiU) uh3&js 3££jw, Ljexnr<f& fTj&}uur@ 
jdi< 5£1 *-ffnrir&fR *J [figSdth *„enrirti# iSfsrtnp? 

ierr uenpiuirentu sirvessnbr& y ‘QuuudgyiA Qur&jrf 
gpiui ojy3£&) tfenptuirgi, usv Qojpi sqjt Qutr< 3 &r aruufi 
#rex' &&\)L£3 l 1(3 } <£ Qpn-tfi d^jSiugj.] 

“Oh thou, of eyes like blue Jotus, ponder over this 
incident. A matchless hero, as if he pursued the tracks 
of a strong elephant or other wild beast, adorned with 
garlands, graciously woven and holding a bow, would for 
several days come looking at me and go. He cannot 
express the source of his cares but one has to under* 
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stand it by remote inferences. I was sleepless with 
sympathetic cares. I endured pain of mind, though 
unconnected with him He could not bear to disclose 
his wishes to me, nor would it be consistent with my 
modesty to tell him my sorrows for him. Without 
enquiring into this, viz. my sorrow for him, it is possible 
he might faff a prey to his cares. I, therefore, induced 
by my distress of mind which has caused my shoulders 
to pine away, have done an immodest act, hear thou of 
sweet forehead! While moving in the swing situated 
near the fields where we drive away the parrots, I reques¬ 
ted him, 'Sir, please push my swing.’ ‘Oh damsel’, he 
said ‘Well* and moved it. I fell falsely upon his arms, 
pretending to slip from my swing. Taking my pretence 
to be true, he took me up forthwith and embraced me. 
If I then recovering my senses should get up, he out of 
his kindness to me would tell me, *Oh thou of gracious 
tresses, please stay not lest others should know this.* I 
therefore lay long in his arms.*’ 

-T. Virabbadra Mudaliar— S. D. VIIJU p. 103 
60. Ofirifi 

mg opto, QarcrL. a jp 

icrcrLD 3 Z?& trrjfl c3y> ggv 

gfesr.VQ cr^flLf, *?cet QstSI lcl. 

Qs&p (jp«jcns, q/j? $ *#&g60Tis! 

'<scir Btopprsapt d^Otrcr, a.exiL^aiTd'g 5 

£s&p Qsriitfi& 9 ^o3t ^ut Qfijpsd 

Queer *9fcrpi, Lf^sTa3f^Ti}V «r«r<i Qpr^ptLth; QprQpQfit 

sexr^iib «fr£i/ 

«7cr G<faj fir&Q*r&QgcT—£f> t g! pjspar ptt&eir 
QurQsc*.^ ^vresr *xtbi3 t *_«?r*_«rr 10 

33 surer OuT'£ii± t juoui ^/7 

The Love-rick Lover 

The Maid: 

O Lady fair as the lovely peacock 

With speckled bosom and bright forehead, 
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With lovely locks fragrant with buds and haunted by 

clouds. 

With beautiful navel, and hip blinding the-seer, 

And arms adorned with curving ornaments. 

O lady fair with laughing eyes, lo, what this man is 

about! 

He bows to you, and tells me that it is not just to 

womanhood 

To let a man suffer deadly pain from sight 
of so much incornparable beauty. 

He cries his eyes out and trembles, as one 
Bereft of manhood equal to meeting a raging elephant 
and melts in heart completely broken* 

QjZQGdarsGhr arrp&irib &®3W(3jQJit'iT& <3 >get® 9 iS, 

qj trpsssT qj rr§)u upib Quaj 
£ (SesrGtLQ) Qsrr&TQj^j; craioT? 

■ 

The Lady*. 

You seem well to merit the status* 

Of the Banaras citizen, by concerning yourself 

With this stranger in the street, and his causeless 

distress 


Qptrifl 


**9ftoir(ip2a) B&edtrtitl 

Gur *9fU)r xl exr&exr rfiaT Q^ir^ b-jS&uj 


erdjcuih *_ii7/r eu/r/E/0Lb; 

t&jbjpi £$}& Qtsmu (rtu t gexrQpiriz.! 

(8ar Qp&ih airgrpith u>©TJ®G6tf«^ , fT6STg$itfifr&; 

(8&t Qp&ih r QujiS&r gi, QsrarOesr 

t3$gj luiT'giLb $Q5'i$y)Tjj. r 

ctgt Qfiu&jiTihQtEfreOi @jafi nfiil? 





* The allusion is to the bcljef that the people of Banaras are so filled 
with love that they take on the sorrows of others as their own. 
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The Maid : 

O lady fair with budding bosoms and lovely 

ornaments, 

The trouble caused by your eyes will cost him his life. 

Unless you bless him with the panacea for his malady, 

Lo t he beseeches you for the gift of your face 

Unless you show him grace, of what avail, any 

other remedy; 

O my beauty! what are we to do? 



Quiex QfdjGajitb. 


Qp&sJdu&szr £&rjp] £(ja/63T 
Qsrd 3 anil €Tssr& Qztget®, cr ucxrq i-cxrynh. 


'Gppio, eresruTtb xnb. 



The Lady: 

f • 

We shall make gold! 

.Devoid of decorum, he openly declares his love in the 

street, 

To test bis truth, it is easy, shall we say. 


> - GpryS 

f 93ajC7 eraruiw, tapjji. 

The Maid: 

' A man can but die, it is easy indeed. 



fibs* 

—‘tcr^rr) e£Zi ^LCL/aJ ffrcr, 

ff xvuq Qd) tdpuif f 

The Lady: 

You guess, he does not die so easy; 

He courts scandal publicly and recklessly. 

He could not possess good breeding or sense of shame 

or decorum. 
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Gprifl 

(jeer i Qisir<£§} ^esiwajirdT, rsiiig}, tsib 

Q&fffcremp o9@ULfjbjDQj£xr, fT$>ir 

tstrcxr ^juu Quurp# xiutujroj QeffGjp. 

( i&&cu3sji)(§& 0 <a -ip GisitibjZ Gpirifl fibcm&Gerrtr® tup&i& % 

gj ZlUUUS 3k,J$iLlgl .] 


The Maid 

But know yon not, out of Jove for yon, he has lost 

. ‘ sleep. 

And all modesty has fled before his thirst after your 

love. 

This piece is remarkable for the sound sense and 
fine wit displayed by the Nayak. The maid . in 
describing the lady as wondrous fair, would insinuate 
that she and not he was to be blamed for his distress. 


—Siddhanta Dee pika 1902 . V, rill. 



Another scence from KaJit-tohai ; “In the narrow 
world of an ancient Sooth Indian village, a courtship 
could be carried on only with great difficnlty. The day 
offered few opportunities for the meeting of lovers; and the 
cupid stricken pair had to meet under cover of night at 
some appointed place in the ourskirts of the village. At such 
meetings the young woman was always accompanied by 
her confidant, who, when the pair whispered love to each 
other, stood at some distance apart but within sight. ^They 
had not then chronometers of any sort useful at night, and 
could not therefore time themselves to arrive at the 
rendezvous simultaneously, and either waiting for the other 

‘ le curiosity of any straying 
of discovery. To avoid 
the tryst drew near to the 
house of his lover, and contrived to make knows his arrival 
by some pre-arranged sound signal such as plucking^ a, 
young mango and dropping it into the well where it fell with 
a low splash, after which he would proceed to the place of 
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meeting, whither the maid and her confidante would soon 
follow. Sometimes, however, nature played one of her 
chance freaks; a wakeful squirrel would nibble ofFa young 
mango and let it fall iflto the well; the waiting woman 
misled by this natural counterfeit of an artificial signal, 
would hasten out to the tryst and return home disappoin¬ 
ted. She would hesitate to venture out again lest her goings 
to and fro be observed and her love affair brought to light# 
Therefore, as a matter of precaution, when the arranged 
signal was given, the lady’s confidante would venture forth 
first, and after satisfying herself that the man was at the 
rendezvous, she would return and fetch her companion 

65. &.p£i * 

GxanriU, tsth f>srr<s 3 er&GQTih fr&itb 

itsxusnp crsoscTib ^3^ 

*9{ui Guttozj Qupp enjSgjJ, vib 

Qst fruaj lctjust 0 ^ iSszrGpar turezr — 5 

$7 ,£ pezpip fiSxajLb 9 P& -slcu^lo, 

*tj<£ (sopigi, ssapuui1 ® aiig] /slo 

G*ifj3zr Qut*t Qpu urirubrlzr 9 

Gprifil & GurP'Zig, <QiiG$ t 

UTjr»(3Pl£T 9 uszfiuTt *Qur<ipgi 10 

ttJTJ, Qqjsst £fT gresri cnuGjJsx, 

<srezr QP'gj uitlq_£r, udxpg&T GuTXTgr, 

•fiD purest pdu+sih 1 $xtj3Gut' } * «r*£r jy, par 

*9<ip££i t 'Garrs^TLs/ crezrp pjjyid—u STfjyij) 
GiTuanGsTszr rSpu — sq. ^zszrjp «r iziurp}, 15 

# <nsiju(psrtjuLlt_T^, Slpn&l d* — *iAp£i tircr 
v£ztui3jt&\ *^3sfr; ct&Lzt isdpfzr, 

Qdi tSTU uz3 i QitG zuzir* 

fTau uscafih priisrgj qj raj ujq. £ pu — 

UTTUUTZZT 55§?53T«3r *3>{pigJ, Hi 7KT t \*T(g#Tg 7, 20 

93 ens ttfzrd] QircZrQ, Ci£?j ^.Tzui ^czrGt-, 

*t±£J *3tTpfiO yjfti G;srL_££wjr«r, 

9® i/*r aiupgzr, QsrGzi G j^c, <s §iixs~r, 

Q3& Ljsd QlT&TlLTT tSptpp wtClfZT gjf 
3 <pf sf. ljCl-pz'&I csr^iL'cr 

i: 
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anL® «jygp/£rff, IB& smird@ srecir^ih 
^(^onh ^0 g?<£tt tifienfi — 67&Tj$iri} ficsr 

Qjtrifi&cns *9U5i®J'r&& Q sir dsn- (tp&) u/ntOuirdr 

£8$&sn5.L} QU0fEJ <To.fi>gi. 


■j * 


Vfihraia ^sujr/rd)’ cr&Tjni %${&&). a&VQj&rr /?<s© Sjnifi 

- i ^ . " , t 9i&SGlQlu3GTT fi-lfifiQfy 

1* .■ * . . ' * ereSrgvih (£fi@ffi 

■ b , ■ . , . .„■ * ^fifitraedcsr, 

* , ■ , § , * &*lP> 

™ .; ( . , , . QJipaigib ii.ei'&iu& 9 

Qj'y>& QiLir&ti * qSanigfenjr ojensiutreb uenufigis Qarrdjr® 
1 3ji>sap ^frarjjM fiSsoatdr 6\snfiU qmiLir<sfi g&:a3a<§'i 4k.j& 
iugj. ‘8 }p&£) jgvnptifjbjD &\p&i&rrfi Qj£iri/),'iQjrihu 

&<s@ fQjDifi&fo Tjdujib' QstrajfniD <fr-jD£yib Qu!ruj g&cuQutug 

rsw oj«na c_£*)L_(tJ (sstifi$a) <r*.fiijLjih t ueo Guenatuirgpiui 
Ucnr_«a;<SQ/ii> Quj&Qil' ctgttu Qur^err fQiueo (gfifdsrfigt, 
‘Outuj, fi&vuQuiLjfi&uujtb uem-axajth Qujpnb' stot ojy > 
«5jcnLD < ^^£Qnr^0 , ^J Q&frerr&Jl 


Hear me, 0 Maid with fine jewels adorned, 

‘T were enough to set all our village a* talking. 

An event most shameful chanced me at night 
At mid hour dark, when all men Jay asleep 
Like dead, gracefully wrapt in vesture fine, 

At tryst I waited thy broad chested lover, 
Rememb’rest thou the crippled old Brahmin, 

With leprosy dark and gangrenous limbed, 
Forbidd’n our streets, whom thou told’st me 'HelpV 
‘T was he stood there, and bending peered at me; 
And saying, “What woman stands untimely here ? 

I have caught thee, my girl”, near me he drew, 

As gently as an old ox at sight of hay; 

And ofTring, '‘Would I betel chew? Do take’ 1 
He oped and stretched his betel-pouch forth* 
Unspeaking I stood. Back fell he quickly, 

And shifting plan, “O Spirit fair” said he, 

**A spirit too, but other-sexed I am. 

Grant me thy favour* But me if thou pain’st, 
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The village oblations I shall myself usurp, 

And none shall thou get’ 1 —Suchwise he jabbered. 
Knowing the fright the old Brahmin was in 
I took a handful of sand and strewed it him o’vexv 
Aloud he bawled out and set up a cry, 

And nigh in the village a scandal created. 

Such e’er the life of the old Brahmin lewd, 

His yesternight’s game has ruined the chance 
Of thy lover meeting thee at tryst any more, 

It were as if a tiny jackal had fall’n, 

In the toils one sets, to trap but the fierce 
And curve-striped mighty tiger. 

The* stanza throws much interesting light on the 
modes of life, manners and sentiments of the old Tamil 
land. The lovers had met a few times before at night; 
and the young lady’s confidante, solicitous about her com¬ 
panion’s fair name and with a view to hasten the man’s 
making a public proposal of marriage to her would have 
such private meetings cease. And, she. therefore, weaves 
a delicate tissue of fiction ; and within hearing of the man 
narrates it to her friend, the lover-maid, pointing out the 
danger and difficulty of such meetings as a moral of the 
story, and conveying to the man who unsuspectingly hears 
a gentle hint not to defer any longer making a public 
request for the lady’s hand to her parents. 

N.B.—Su/J/ian ta Deeplka Vot. V. viii p. 121. 



• A cameo is a g-m. a precious store or shell cut and caned ia relief with 
a picture. This word exactly hits off the nature of the lyrical and dramatic 
pieces in this series. 



■ t \ 1 ■ ■ p 1 1 B ■»■ 

taTo been reduced to dost. 


e 4J * 7 -' . . . was brought out with 

‘■.is s’ . • It contains a learned 

‘ ■ e 1 t for his great energy *od 

■ > , ■ »ork would long ago 
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MARUTHAK-KALI 

The piece hereunder translated is from Marulkam 
and wedded life is a characteristic of it. The theme is 
complete in itself and highly dramatic, and the dramatis 
personae speak in the first person in strict dramatic form* 

Scene: 

[A Town house with verandah and central courtyard. 
A mother seated at the edge of the Verandah, her back 
against the doorway suckling her child. The child leaves 
its mother and goes after a toy-cart in the courtyard. On 
one side, the maid seen standing, the mother looks at her 
boy and says aloud.] 


81 . 

enin k%JD edewij&iiJ tossjfl ie©sfr tS/ir coerijj r 
Qtfii Quq? idip&oqSgst dtsrriiiQ y sitr {s2ar£$jr, 

Qureoib tS&DjpiLjSrr prffl&p Lj&jr qJ&tT aeceir, 

rsetiib Qujpj <siDfj> 

*-G5 GT&ffir&J z__ airCQib <s£osu *$tih & 

QurrfiS Qfnr 62 csfl ^(fu^ g&ajir if. ^slLu, 
utrQsvr® ^stfr/5/S Qp &u u)jv>i 
atreo ajzj Q#tr Gn&u3£r $aj&8}, Kent— uu3pQ^ 9 
«3fUiir Qffioiajfir &treb Qu® edjoa) 

Gujtcu, a j($th erstr a.u3it! 10 

“The drivel let fall, from the mouth, bright like a spotless 
coral, as it babbled inarticulate sounds, wetting the 
jewels below, 

The tiny golden crescent strung with pearls, dropping from 
side to side, from the lovely and fragrant forehead, 

The transparent garment which could not conceal the 
loveliness of the body, loosening and impeding the ever- 
tinkling foot, 



He leaves off feeding from her mother’s flowing breasts, 
and goes after the toy-cart revolving on little wheels 
and drags it, 

He my life, verily the image of the mighty Muruga 
begotten by the Supreme Sankara seated under the 
Banyan tree.*’ 

« (The mother now addresses the child itself:) 

Gugtzl q? 3%3prQ cubsmiajih tuGTsrrraj, 

Guz,i 0^3 s?<o QsTttt_-iri^ qtujt uj 3 pp t 

jf xpp Osipzai tuTtb Gstlu, 

parr 03^51^3 *yiflip£th ^n36srpp(y 9 

Qu3i#*Tzjt a?a\ 15 

4 '0 my little, good-natured lord, yon would even forget 
me, engaged incessantly as I am in attending to my 
guests, in your play with your governesses and in learn 
ing from them again and again to articulate speech, 

Your prattle could not cease to fill me with ever-renewed 
pleasure. 

Let me now hear from you what you have newly learnt, 
and drink your words sweeter than ambrosia!’ 1 


(The father comes up behind and stands quiet; the 
child sees him and cries, ‘Papa’, ‘Papa’, ('•tfppr' 
and the mother not knowing the real cause, addresses her 
maid:) 

QfiTificmj Qst*Q/5 G<raj£! 


cr&sdpTaj] G<ra; st tb Qsrsxrrti& ureter fftenpigt. 

cfraj ‘snzTf&uuTiiuii}' crszrpj; 3% 

‘Gsraj xrtb pc^s'^ih stcstu urjTilt-, 

p*]T£} ^rrirurdr iLTezr 

CfiJii Greer Opr&T QAiijpgpib Q 9 Tppgsib t to pr^ t ^oirir 20 

o;rj/«rrefer QuTXTfxr*xQrr. 


“Look here, my bright-jewelled girl, my man whom I 
had so loved is almost a stranger to me owing to 
his present associations ! 
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Wishing to find a balm' for my diseased mind, in my 
child, I go to it and lol he would not cease 
prating 'Papa’, 'Papa”; 

I forget his fault and take him np on my shoulders 
smooth like a bent bamboo, 

And even then his mouth does not cease prating the 
same word/* 

pSx&eir QxiLu, Qprrj/Imv pZxd) 

*_«rrcfl lueotfoGv 93^© UsnL- 

acrrarir ut—ir&x&gJ Sureo, prih ertienu: 

erarzjturir aj&prQir, 

The Lady to her Maid 

■‘I see, he has come here like a thief sent by one side to 
rob the enemy of their war-implements, only to wound 
me and not for love of me,’' 

fzZx'Si&r 

&£uur@ crefossul, Ljfien* e3nj&) s^ejrQerinf 25 

Acrojentr'i srcgpgj, ‘sezrGi-th* cr&runr Gu.tgj, 

Qfftu S&Tjp;* Q#djtujf5 GerdtS# Slezrojej; iCrir 

Mrir? 

He —The watchman on the tower fancy they see thieves, 
v/hile there are none, by reason of their fevered imagina¬ 
tion, Like them, don’t accuse me of what I am innocent 
and get enraged and get away from me. Who will disobey 
your commands' 

££& UQnjj er ($*§}, aiigj erezr 

Qpfdi ussr ofiSas Qutr&p ergctirdr 30 

<s dr iu<s-$ iS&r ^eryu. @?3uu % 

ct£}t Qj&fl i6&tq?iu; g Qvso, 

Sht Don’t stand in the direction of the wind which 
wafts from your clothes fragrant dust which belonged 
^ your new love; and go away lrom me. 

You shamelessly pain me, yon only came out of love to 
see my child. 
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'ird-'&T! UTib gglscib' fr&jy G^e^iiua/tr, easiSsl 
cjrQ^rc^jsic crtcsccr £fl^/4^J' a /S^’ R:rc ^^ r * 

Gtr^ii sri* 3^5 Ozjuj&r tirtc Gsrc:Girtc, 35 

^rcjr al^uGurQ s&r* 

«*$ GuraJ ULjr *5, srtz. 

He —“If you will not believe me even after my oath 
that I am innocent and will still keep aloof from me. then 
let me take to my breast and carry away my darling son, 
as the cow flies to the side of its beloved calf where it is 
tied up.” 

[i&a’sr df jj; a/i^jp, ,3^'a? ^sir izsZz;^ 

fcJfbrrur^Ssyp s3&rzjri_(f«Sr£*£reu/a; jt^uTcnr * 
Qssxjz £&jd ^Jx'QJsSr, £_£zriai3re:ih 

Gstsvs3, izszt c vrziscrs fiert-se i=fi;5,£7.J 

—J. M-Nitlaswiau Detfpifcc, /S97, /«ir pp* 9lff 


Below is a fine specimen of ancient poetry in that 
department of literature which relates to sincere conjugal 
pleasure according to the best ideas of ancient Tamil 
writers. The stanza occurs under the chapter headed 
\sS. <£«? of course is the name of the metre which is 
exclusively used throughout the book, and is a purely conven¬ 
tional term used to denote the acts and speeches of the 
actors in this little drama of when the fierce 

jealousy called «*t-£ of the wife is excited at the idea 
of her otherwise faithful husband visiting the village 
mistress called uxg The scene in such cases is gene¬ 
rally laid in civilized cities containing cultivated lands 
called ^^.5as opposed to forests, hill-tracts and sea-coasts 
which are the scenes of other parts of this drama supposed 
to be appropriate to them. Why rrt-d: cr the wife's 
jealous quarrel rs ever associated with cultivated lards 
called no writer whose writings have comedown 

to us has ever made an attempt to explain. Much less are 
we able to explain the appropriateness of other scenes to 
other parts of the story. t-«? f or the wife's temporary 
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discord is laid down as an essential characteristic of sexual 
enjoyment which, according to the ancient writers, is not 
complete and cannot attain its highest degree without it. 

As for the act of the husband in visiting his mistress, 
the ancient writers justify it on the ground, among others 
that “One who daily tastes milk will better enjoy its deli¬ 
ciousness when at times he tastes sour food. So does the 
husband who enjoys his wife will Jove her all the more if 
he occasionally meets the low, minded mistresses. Other* 
wise her constancy cannot be brought home to him, for 
pleasure becomes perceptible only because of the existence 
of pain”. On this and other principles the ancient writers 
have imposed even upon the ideally best husband the duty, 
as it is called by some of them, of patronising the mistresses 
of the village. 

The stanza assumes that the husband has returned 
from one of such love peregrinations and is endeavouring 
his best to comfort his wife and regain her Jove by pacifying 
her jealousy. Various are the artifices that the poets 
invent for the husbands for the purpose of winning back 
the love of their discomforted consorts and one of them is 
explained in the following stanza which is in the form 
of a dialogue between husband and wife where on the 
pretext of being visited with a dream, hecoaxesher to dally 
with him in the gardens for the best enjoyment of the 
vernal season. 


92. jf&'Q/OT 

QJfffTir y/t/ Q<$rq. *$fejr(gs)tuf 
<f 63 TQ/ sr &tuulLi_£j qt a/r/flenz iZirgGp: 
qptuiiQa/ /rsy^JT/f Qp&o $enL- 
uwjiitSit Q# jugpih 

$J($tspir!raQ v^tuir/i/s Quir(^^r$ < 3 ; 

Ostumtr t 

Sr eriupgiib—nrirCi 

iS/ffjS^nb ijexr/rpgyu) pihu5&> 

P00Q) fiGn&twrpita) mjbjDi, 
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Husband: 

Oh thou who resemblest a flower creeper growing in 
the field, verily dream has an advantage of its own for it 
-does not obstruct the enjoyment of separation and reunion 
of a lover who is enamoured of his love damsel, though it 
neither affords wealth which requires personal exertions 
and travels, nor virtue. 

(The poet means that a man to enjoy conjugal pleasure 
must practise virtue and earn wealth, but dream affords 
pleasure without either of the other two essentials necessary 
in the waking state). 

Outfit, firsts! i’tfso 10 

&S303$T)si) GjGTQjD&T —c 5R3 Qi2S(7f 

ossa? 2-plp izr usj 2«u asms ($tf>ifi snsusavi 
<**35/ <ET23sxSfi£j' 

As if awoke Oh thou of sweet forehead, I in dream be¬ 
took myself to a garden on the banks of the river Vaigai 
along the huge ramparts of the busy town of Madura. 

fiixa3 

susny, fiSXTt-trfi gus as QxQifisrtu! 

c isrsTL-gj stqjot usj>& <£? 15 

The wife: Oh thou of majestic and courteous appea¬ 
rance, and of sweet manners tell me what you saw there. 


fiZxziGsr 

al&usif 

ttL- ter Qcrus, 

Qsnp Qztsst® — zxsjtsdts <xszrQt—&r, 

Qstsxt® *-ur iLsxrdsGttd: $szt r i5 dtenpassafi. 



Husband : I saw ladies assembled with their attendants on 
sand hills like swans with their amiable gait tired of their 
flight through heavens in search of food resting in the 
evening on a side of the Himalayas. 


fiSxtd 

&rfifi£j QeesJ&gw ueop Ours:, tSssr Qz$*fi£j 
GssCj—Ofi 
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Wife . You have dreamt just what you have wished 
for in your mind like a drum which reproduces the sound 
passing in the mind of the drum beater. 

‘dPjbjpiU) Q&il® Q&iqqt* sr&srp pSrt&l 

*£~enjr 9 er&T&r, *^Q/e5r 

‘Q&L-eftL- e3et>jnu&) /f; wpjpJ Q&J(§®TQimuV— i eL-Gnir , —‘«$>vhT(!) 
g£j$jwrr(§tb f $}&&&>£ rgG)eoirtul Quir&oJir&r 
ptrib Qairq. & st) a tu it it efQgipgi 25 

yr£j Qatrq. ewrwB, ^Jevrir QxiruJU, 

t 'SjM/r Gaulu3&r Quirtyuu&r Qu,tq$p 

Qf-for ^jrefrr Quires e^enL-izp&Tjoj, gitqIo) 

'gj&w a uft cjrirrq-tiT Qeirib. 

tap pi <$i,rij(2x Gist gjSTirtr (tp&iu qjctxQ crdsorrih QJiflx 30 
A/rrfen# is&eoir/r rsahb <&Qjif& 4 gj tusirru Quito) fpjr/rr£i@ <y>&, 

*3j€UC5QT t 

Qfu-ia) <3jsvn& Qxirsnp isgvg; 

&(52&t *QtT Qpirii-QiwrQ puu; 

&<$&$, <y>&pib, Qeirxp, ftzuGus; 35 

ui'TGTir <qa3,f <%uj airgi qj*/£;&, 

&&£$, aiil <%r *3}xsu atrpZth; 

&($£&» jxuu; 

&($£&> Ljsod3nj7w LjGO&rjStfzi&treiT, 

ojttrii_6zrib ^ifuu, ©?*_!(?<£ airpoierr 40 

peTsr $!T(t ^GeOib q&th, 

&<50@, < 3/4 &ry> xttiiiiGib evx 

GW &triP tS®** <r*.ip&) upjd 9 y Qeutur&p 
<*4 Atuib u/ritju), ^soijp. 

&&&J3, JSSKTlh QufTGTX® *3{£T)3! ftp#, f7?& &xt— 45 

ix>vzuh < 3 il$ QGirev# ufiLj QGir&ir®, 

Qiexrtijg Gtr\p Qjiij^ih 

&($&$}> £}p£/s ^erftuireir £}&$ l&evpip 'Xehrenrerr, 

UjpijsGVQj Qp&# &ij.Qj/r6rr 9 aiq_njLo 

GpjVtgfen Q#rr/r&p6ffdT t cs>$. 50’ 

gl}. areSw <z>T*b $>pp t @£Q pfitwr* 

Qsrn^ Qaurq. pthi/3&) dffrrnvSiuevoi Quito), 

QpfiffijeviP *Q<rLiu l&uvQ ffiflafpCL?*• p(^ 

QjekruecoJir; Gff&rQ^ejr^ twr&J 
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Husband : Be patient and, curb your anger. 


Wife : Go on. 


Husband : This is it, sweet smiling lady, the ladies 
(I saw) seized a flower creeper and plucked therefrom 
bunches of flower when Io, the lovely bees fled like the 
enemies of Pandya of the margosa flag when he stormed 
their fortress. 


Then the bees which swarmed the flowers began to 
attack the ladies as if bent to enjoy their feminine beauty 
when in the conflict that ensued the garland of flowers and 
pearls of one lady got entangled with the bracelets of 
another and so the pearl necklaces of a third lady were 
caught hold of by the pendants in the ears of a fourth lady. 
The striped waist cloths of a fifth lady were caught by the 
pointed clasps in the anklets of a sixth lady. A lady who 
refused her lover’s embraces being annoyed by the noisy 
bees embraced his broad garlanded arms. Another lady 
again taking hold of her long flowing garments with one 
hand and her dishevelled hair with the other took shelter in 
a tank full of flowers. 


There was another lady still, who being tired of driving 
the bees with her hands took hold of a garland of flow ers 
and driving them with it entered a boat strengthened by 
its rib bones. 

A certain lady being intoxicated with drink and with 
her eyes in consequence half-closed not knowing the place 
wherefrom to drive the bees, her hands became tired of 
fruitless labour. The ladies moving in different directions 
in great confusion like the creepers which become entwined 
with one another when breezes blow upon them in 
fragrant gardens successfully caused the bees to retreat 
before them. 

This is what I dreamt. 
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Wife, You have dreamt just what you have wished 
for in your mind like a dram which reproduces the sound 
passing in the mind of the dram beater. 


‘(ipJjjpub GsLi@ Gaffer’ ct&jd jS&Ja? 

‘jj-eojr* grsarer, ^ajcSr 


‘GdttlG ^fzyjtueo £; LO jnjpl Qci!{§&T&J!^aJ!''— 4 Z!~ £ W , 

ir@U) f ^dr.5GD=s rsGbwiriu! Qurj*js)jr<s, 
girth *2}&xcx gsa&iUTii' cr#>ig*g: 

y/E/ Q&rq. a/o&<2, ot/t Qstnuv, ^iiGs 
®&zr Gajthi3&r GurQUUiir Our®# 

(if£$r Gurso sc-em^iig&rjp}, ^<£ «j trtffi) 


'«$sxr® 

25 


g }£sr cuifl Q]&m]_&T Qextb. 

tnjbgn ^riiGg Gisf opQu qjg&tQ crcuetf-fd* Guyj<i 30 

so-fess is&sOtrr jseuii <sa;i-i^ tusisru Guitg) $>FJriii(9j &}& f 


^eu(3or> 

$Q5&/3* Q&oJW ^entA Gsireag isos; 

@(5gj3, $xja3 G^ooJaj Q&j-Lj-QiJirQ gtlu; 
&Z5&$ t (ip^^SLb, G^yri,#, ^aJcSti; 

£C34^» LDTs»r ^OJ d5/r^7 eurfc^. 

QJ7? dSJ-^£Jit£; 

£C5A®. «&r ^< 33*^5 ^lIu; 

£7«)3i?iijrftJ t/a)a>r^Ll5i^s/rar, 

&JsisTq_€srih ^Qtfuu, g?l10<s cS.r^cucr 

g&r s sold L/gii. 

.sS/rp ^?c5-t/ upjd, y G&itittg 

«*lf. C-12JLD UTtLjlb, <2}Q)i£2. 

1 «s33rd) Qs.Tfisi;® ^ r s3>ai 
I£«33m> dSUl^D G^O^S Lfff’L/ G^TSST®, 
o;6537/e/@ cijr^T) eu/E/dti t/^Lb. 

&Q5j5£,&JDi& <£Gtf<UTttT $$ipiLsspijS <&stirsxf&r w 
UJDigeaei} (tp&& si^tyth 

®t-Lb Ggp^&r Gtfir/fsgcir&r t <a>s. 


35 


40 


45 


50- 


Gsr^. r <3iiiL$6U iysur/p/Sa/^Daj Ouxeu, 

c^iTUU I£JL/wS Q;5537‘tf. J ilD{^ 

©;«£»■ i_a)a/j; <ssfirGL_«3r # twrexr/ 
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Husband : Be patient and, curb your anger. 

Wifei Goon. 

Husband : This is it, sweet smiling lady, the ladies 
(I saw) seized a flower creeper and plucked therefrom 
bunches of flower when 3o, the lovely bees fled like the 
enemies of Pandya of the margosa flag when he stormed 
their fortress. 

Then the bees which swarmed the flowers began to 
attack the ladies as if bent to enjoy their feminine beauty 
when in the conflict that ensued the garland of flowers and 
pearls of one lady got entangled with the bracelets of 
another and so the pearl necklaces of a third lady were 
caught hold of by the pendants in the ears of a fourth lady. 
The striped waist cloths of a fifth lady were caught by the 
pointed clasps in the anklets of a sixth lady. A lady who 
refused her lover’s embraces being annoyed by the noisy 
bees embraced his broad garlanded arms. Another lady 
again taking hold of her long flowing garments with one 
hand and her dishevelled hair with the other took shelter in 
a tank full of flowers. 


There was another lady still, who being tired of driving 
the bees with her hands took hold of a garland of flowers 
and driving them with it entered a boat strengthened by 
its rib bones. 


A certain lady being intoxicated with drink and with 
her eyes in consequence half-closed not knowing the place 
wherefrom to drive the bees, her hands became tired of 
fruitless labour. The ladies moving in different directions 
in great confusion like the creepers which become entwined 
with one another when breezes blow upon them in 
fragrant gardens successfully caused the bees to retreat 
before them. 


This is what I dreamt. 
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&&»s3 

tS&T&sr (Qgt Quexrui.tr qeoti^esr^tb, £ <sjw 
q_P&t ^ ji f. ^6ij& u«b LDtrehr 


aesredtir &2 mu3l 1Q s-aypiudi; uJir&r 

Qtftua/^i cTGPLtQptrl 



Wife: Yoar own incidents being the disagreement 
with your sweethearts and your successful attempt in 
effecting their reconciliation with yon, yon re-prodace 
under the pretext of a dream. Do you do so in order to 
pacify me ? 


•$&ZCQJfffT 


Qutriij <&_Q p&r—^sncar e»enmiutr&> hjjt&t <$rd7l_ £C5Tq/ ^iresT 
rtrdr Q/rwri 4rrenrsm~-^r5jpi$j<$ireu! *uec iLtrgrrpih 
n&jrn-ti&ir! t3(fliu<$ri£6tf; iSqu 
i3tfit*$ir! Li&nrtr pihtfJ&r 9 erdru&r QutreC, 


^z3y> ycg 6 }&j iGpirgnh (3u3& 

iQ&TgJ «^/2TQ/L0 QU!TQ£QtD&JJT, 

iStr&TLAri^d^t—d) lAnerflQih 

G#ar ggjifiir arald) Lfexrtits£}($$'& <%j,®uurff, 

*%<S> Q3&uQutr<$ «$*€Xfi «3/ttJTU t 

0oj6snd) ©3(3*^ 6Tj£ir Q$T6rn-Q. 




Husband: I shall never lie. Please consider over my 
request so that you may convert into reality my dream of 
separation and reunion of lovers like the ladies and their 
lovers in Madura who with ceremonies invite Cupid in great 
earnestness and entertain him in the garden of humming 
bees in the spring season when the cuckoo invites its female 
in its musical voice on the flowery branches as if to warn 
the lovers to reunite after long separation and not to part 
after union. 


.[ujT£Gn£u9 i a) QJf$<Z <$&)&J£3T GU/Ttt?ft) Qu&JI 

^Q/bCpenio Qj!ra3eor<$u g,£x$3GnnJ {bujui9&j!E& sirferf 

iLir& t 'Q&iuqs iDzerfhr Qutriu&d) gar cxgpd <$GxrQi-&} 

(s<Sr Qirtwru u^zuih eud^j §%$!&&& utrjrtrtu' <r«r cgtL -i^ > 

$ tQl'£J UtU^&jS (P* 


T- Virabhadra Mudaliar- 5 , /^afl/j Deeplka VoL HJ-rUl- P- 1 &&* 
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A Comic Scene—A Dwarf and A Hunch-back 

94. 0^25uj SL&tth p-pfiigj 

qP&ikj 

t to ? GsTjppSxrQ&trGbGevT '!— 

£<3er Guts) j$L-t£i£ti Omar *raj& 

gjj&szjinu!—S ssiG^Q j£dr^;553>jff. 

The Dwarf: Oh my beauty with the body bent double 
like the shadow of the tree in water! I wish to have a 
word with you. What virtuous deeds you should have 
performed to deserve this speech with me. Oh Please 
stay. 

«5i_63T? 

^ssr&sGuxI ^irssjr r ga3 a3«)Si}T5 Qp&r fsx$u GuxjbjiJjsjKT, 5 

ff£rp upy* w&Gssil £ ctlcsdld, 

'GsDztrQzjs)' fir dr jpi eSeo&g&x; iS&j Guzccqjj-t 
gsXTL-U Gu^HuGoJJ- LQ^jJ/? 

The Hunch-back :— Oh my mother! (aside) O, you 
son born of the anima! with the head of man, at the 
auspicious hour when dwarfs, not fit to be seen are 
usually bom! Pretending to love me, you prevented me 
from going. Can dwarfs like yourselves deserve to 
touch me? 

Qjpzzrsfr 

X£X£m_ GTpi&p USZH- GiJXaJ (7/L,S/3 

Qspijx^jsiiilt-GrGT £ez>p Cj7xdj *r&2sxu 10 

GuTpu&xsosCT G*xaj G&iupTiu; Gurp*^) 

£ seiSstr isrsir xlh? x. 

The Dwarf :— You with the full beauty of your body, 
which is bent and crooked like the plough-share attached 
to the plough and snapped at the top, has made me love¬ 
sick which I cannot bear. I cannot bear this pain. If 
you will show me grace, I will live. Please let me know 
your mind. 
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(§j$Csqs airexT— qjsj&iu Linens *7@&£] idpi^/sarar 
saintra (§jdvt! &®u> us& eo.i^gj ertbenw, 

ai it 9 eresr, Qunu Qsrafg}, ereomrl [Q&r 15 

QuSXTLJ-IT £_AT/TLflfflT(?(££)? 

The Hunch-back :— Oh, Look at his cheek. (Aside) Oh, 
you ignorant dwarf! You invite me to your home in this 
broad day. Are there many women of your own house¬ 
hold who will do this? 

Oh, Oh, look. This god of Love runs after me 
twisting his short arms around its pits, running like a 
turtle placed upright and on its hind legs, though I told 
him not to go after me. 

(§jSetT6ST 

rsdceOTuj! Gsdr: n-dsp^t Guigyih rs® tt^ujiriigi QJtnu cutriu 
Qsirdgj nr OsifQ tAL^iriuf iti&r&sr lutreir 

Lfd@ ^js&nb qnsS&i, Qa&s g&z&rginb; qjnih qns3&r, 
*9fd($'zr50gi', Ljnn&uh ^pGpeyr; *Zf®ntQii>T 0 20 

udspgju Ljnecd &jB&i. 

(gpsrrf&r Qsn^'ip^jih, ^joieh Gaecaf 

GiEirdfid (gjD&rriT p&r tuensrppgiih 

*Gusr 0 &psn$\ msseij Q^nlGiu! £ uorpi t Qpsds 
tAjrd QsTiLt^ih Q&irtsgj tTQfdp y/t/ Q&irq. Qutreo, 

{Qjuuih gjd) mjdens &$$u3gst!t h stilsmau 

LfjuGuth GT&Turqsrii p&Jjrun; ujr&enp ct&t 25 

uda^giu l]go®$ilJ irtu & err^'LC.rd.'; Qptrds 
^(tpiifdgpju} giojsuir, ($£j qjlLl-it! i&etTerfl&r 

gJffifc&Q&tr, fijnCjql' — «%(iiQs t 

•'tu/Tib cfffigiib'* crdT'fl par iSen Qjeoajib, tupfiwd 

(gG?>LEtijLb <strehr* 30 

*&iricg)ir (5L-d(§tb /ssd £—<£*■ got' crefrp a^afJu3a7Q£&r f 

(gpcrrar SL^dgi amLQpn 

*mr6ML trQJbgj rSjyppjb&n, Qpir&r g}jrersr@w c38, 
north GojsorGuth ertirpi oSeodao^th, *rth Q?(i£ib 
sjlct ®i_<S0f2> t5&DL^ strenr*—'aajf a&xrd 

*irux&)tr pthQpar Q&noj dirs£r. 9 
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When she said this, the Dwarf strutted before her 
saying “Oh look at the gait of God Kama, brother of 
God Sama with the bow,” 

(gjDar&fi&r 025^7©; 

99 / &TSXT. tsd^psil Q£T12,$3JT, XUQpaT BTlb 35 

j&_*jroja/Lo; Gzrex ^q, G^xtlGt-cr. 

The Hunch-back: Oh! Oh! Look at his gait 1 

The Dwarf: Let us not banter each other any more. I 
swear on the King’s feet that I will not do so any more. 

($psn £zr qSqillS Qinrffipso 

«sg*/ txxttisu gcr iLTjul ^L-mjgGGST&r; *&ct\ 

Guyih Guxjib ^yaraTR) 

Gxrrigx&T <3£crt_xjr 3 «x<®ld Gcus-xtQ&j®:; 

fiTCSSTL-irfi psQ 11 ,( 5 sy/ GajQpM -sxeJsir Sfiu 40 

Gur-sx; q&eS Qp2jm®Gaitb— 

&3SST £L] <zxC® 

QpsQ sjuq tux^^ajLli-r.’E/Q. 

The Hunch-back : Let it be so. Oh you with the beau¬ 
tiful chest! I will cease bantering also. We desire that 
people should not despise us as little devils, when they 
are in temple precincts. Let us retire to some flower¬ 
laden tope* 

{\$*f Gutx ux.ijlDgpLh qHztgjgj UTziS^*ub % fi/o/ ^es> 

*T6ZTLHg)T L/W3JT* 6T6ZTUp^'qGUJJTxSu &.£&tb 
(3P&W *.^<5 

—Siddhcnta Deepika, Vol. Vlf-iT. p, 144* 


o 
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NHITHAL-KALI 

The following piece gives with many appropriate 
similes a beautiful picture of the evening which is the time 
when women sorrow after their departed lovers. The 
beauty of the evening and the longing and joy it excites is 
contrasted with the blasted love and broken life of the sorro¬ 
wing women. 

119. 

^iroiih Q3&r&(gtb gesr ud)«sjdir aurtutraO 
u&®3 Qurrcou uQ ad) Qep % 

{§}£& lS(§ QistSajirdr rSjvti Quit <sy 
iSec&fs atressrugi Guireo uj$ 

asssr u triad) Qujbp Quit®) a tree tee tf/r &*.thu, 5 

<$tb ij&y) GaLit—rrir Guireo emufigi tnptb 
(y? jpiwdi) QsirGTTUevai Quire u Qpss>x L/gd) isrsp, 

jpl Qojgtfftii Guireoa &i^ibq ^uSiris^i ^liOiLSsr, 

Ujp£T>Gif jsib uinruLf g^&rerr t apes>®i ^tb uJ$oju3&t 

&&Tjps ed(t$uQuir® LGarjpj rSenjD L}(§&P, 1® 

ilt 6U$ Gap, tetr&i) ojirerr Qa(rerr y 

«3f&#GXrir erfd.rQxirerr, ^jiwrii^j 
Qais Qpdi^fffid) Q&rrL.tiix—aiipenp 

curd) mserfltr 6.u3tr Quirfd *9fe3$4(£Ui 

<$trcZv gp tty/Siumr, 

ldt&o «rdrLfi£3)/r, uuuiiiSiGiuirGp, 

[iSiRoSeni— teir&eu Ouirqp^ ggxt® fi&ieS 

ML. 635 P pBpS^J .] 

Engulfing the day that was brought forth to lighten 
the broad world, with its many rays the Sun disap¬ 
peared beyond the Hills. 

And darkness came, black as the colour of Vishnu. 

And Just as it were to give it rout with its light, came 
the beautiful moon. 

The lotus closed its petals as tired maids close their eyes. 

The trees drooped in sleep, as when the learned 

drop their heads at praise of self. 

The bushes show their white buds as though laughing. 
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The bees hum tunes as from a small bamboo flute 
The birds think of their young ones and fly to their 

nests. 

The cows longing after calves reach the village. 

„ And beasts flee to their rendezvous. 

' And Brahmans prepare for their evening duties. 

And girls fire their hearths and light the lamp 
And so the evening comes! 

Lo! how fools call this evening beautiful! 

They know not it is the time for beautiful women to 

part from life. 

—J. M. N. in Siddhanta Deepika. VIII i p.17. 

From the many pieces herein translated it will be 
evident, that the author in describing nature, and through 
his dramatis personae takes occasion to convey to the 
readers the highest expressions of the ethical Sentiment, 
and, to read nature like this and preach it would be the 
highest Art. 

To lore mankind, to seek their welfare, and to relieve 
the distressed, and the needy, not to compass evil and 
become hateful, not to stab people in the dark, and not to 
despise and glory over the fallen are some of the many 
lessons conveyed in this piece, besides the beautiful descrip¬ 
tion and sentiments contained therein. 

I 

* '* 120. «ss£u_!;rj 

grip Gst&*tgt % xutb Q^sjsjrar, 

Qasgajp t-iuppajssr Qx&jtb Guj*o>, ouu*j 

tf, Lfscihq cseO G&j — J r. 

sufQJip tntpiiSp par QQuisnuiiTsb 

gjuuziar Qzgf&tb Gurdj, i/sl'Qwsrw, Lfpib 5 

&?uu&f£r Gz^fih Guise, u>jih creL'scrui, Sk.tiu — 

Gprjbpih Gc?^iE06rr t3szp) g) 

&zsb gsa&aph sQdgTiTS-ib tci_s/<5so st&c, 

a<is^SJ Gurgnb, a® iAtSx! 

u>r&) £_ere id Gs t$xt® prsrtru v ‘ 

Gufiggarsszr, 10 


13 
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tot m/rrir <£&ot Q£T@<i(gtn Qs/rU-JU/rar 

Qua-ft), 

*%ebajjbuLl® ffijty&pnenir ^(utul3(u ewf&/rQuj/r'? 

i£ir&) (£~ffjnb £}& erpeut *$i c5®r/r ^§)l,s 57 G/ravs®, 

Ozj/r/r £$C>£prrGnff-u uirQ er inert isgsufl-j Gu™, 

^tr sup(n?snir 4fiW®SuJ oji^/rGi/jr? 15 

tsi^/ ^^za) ^irdr^aj/f a&n pnjnru QuirQfJdar&e&r, 

Q&ii&'gj &t LfeTirezrtssraeTjr Ga/ft) QxireisT® ^e^^Ouircr Qutred, 

airaitsp Q'srnu tuipuuTen!r& a&s&tu w/i^rQajnT , 

tresr 

@Ulb ^«r0) Q&iu ifirr&o, 20 

jpert QstreiT ^tui ${r* airgeoi $i&n&p — 

Qinscediunesr u(j su$,gj Qm&) i$&tjd &®ih uso* 
gjsuQewsTT tGdQ, 9Cjaf/r^/ &?&$} ^ppnb 
/sew $§}enp O&ireiTjD, G<£iit_/77£/(g— 

^\mieC{rQar(jpeo, £j}@ar&j£'$j @6rt i &(2 i £. 25 


[tffa9a> L. rQP&fi p&vsfl unr&ouQuirQ£g} gassr®, *y.3v 
*%,jb&<sntni3en SJt—P&t p&voj6jr vpajib ^Qjen^ tLeoir*& 

tLjlh £«3T£_fftf to-jUlUg]*] 


The sun is disappearing over the western Hills 

And darkness comes stealing on little by little, f 

And the mental darkness of the hateful man, void of 

love and virtue and good acts. 

The trees love their flush, as the mind of a man who 

induced by dire poverty seeks alms, 1 

And close their leaves, as the miser who at sight of 

him closes his heart and conceals himself. 

So the evening comes! as the terrible avenger comes 
laughing on the last day in the fiery firmament "with the' 
crescent moon for his teeth, to take away all his victims. _ 

Oh evening I Didst thou go to me who am sorrowing 
for the company of my lover who stab my heart, with 
him to plunge me deeper in sorrow, as the cruel hunter who 
shoots at the deer which is carried down helpless by the 
flood. 

O evening! Didst thou go to me, choosing the time 
when my loveless lover had left me, to still increase my 
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unbearable pain, like unto the man who despises the foe 
fallen in battle and laughs at them for their defeat! 

v Oh evening! Didst thou go to me, at a time when my 
lover and support has not come to assuage my sorrow, to 
farther disturb my mind, already seared with pain, like 
nnto the man who disturbs with a spsar a reeking wound! 

So bewails my lady. 

The departed lover reappears bringing joy with him. 
And lo, the evening which causes this unbearble pain 
vanishes into utter darkness, as by the appearance of a 
friendly Power to save and succour a king harassed by his 
enemies in his weakest moment, the enemies are completely 
annihilated. 

—J. M. N. in Siddtesita Deeplka, Vlll i. p* 19, 


The Lover*s Cruelty 
125. 

•SSin_aiT Qsb' CTt CT, 

gzizT'gj ^5cd5q; gTth Qfsjijii dr, 

QsTLpusnuJ l2SDJEU'j£ptti 9 

(3}£is?u dr 

ettcsr uj? ssJsstjd qju llt&t QsF«L*aj/ 

ZUSSl S&SCT SXL.L^7&', 

'^csLf *rcr eus^ «p^rarsl’; qv! Gssz: 

Q&sj GgGicriJtg G^tojs3£} S* 7 Qf&v 
(tp&pb opshSu Q r sTi_rLf. sr sl.sst <scer 

tier H-tsjDuuajib aJ^ajrxr! 

g'tdp Q^rsird:! QzTQ-ezzisrsxr S, 

kJT £S3y> 

BSCti Qjgj srjSij Q$Ti_iLi t <^ajsr dPT«3f£iLi 

AC. Lf&XT'gi e?5ojxaj! 

£usi§ &r* G^ruu! Gstiicszixtszt x?. 

f ssr trssf.j Gt£T$fi gteurG? 

txrQ&Q Gsj££v £t_ ^r.r&J 

ojf Gjrjr£} e3Qmzj\ 

gexrsxTx £]sdjd*i! ££T^zt£T£zr cS m 

trer 

«r»rjr. Gl/^lc! ssSt gerj? _ 

Qzzfi eufOX &92S2T cjZztuzt Quilg), 


5 




15 







% 

tSenjD vit auir typjb u&k u 

UL&>JDlU& Q&60g£Jlh t « iL&snSjS&'iT e3tyJ2&T. 

[eytfnjra/ /?l-, fi&sd tG&veoto $&OQ}jb®& Qfitr$ 

&.J&, *?ya/&rr Qr5@£j&) Qjenjraj'aufriugj,] 

Vie Maid addresses the Lover: 

O My Lord of great equestrian fame, ' 1 

When the ignorant undeterred by theif 

Own mind or the presence of others perform 

An ignoble act, feeling there was no one 

To see it, and try to conceal ft from others, { ~ 

Even then, there is no surer witness than their own 

conscience. 


So, even when I know this well, out of my Jt 
Foolishness, I declare to you your faithlessness. Hear! 
You forget the pleasure you derived from her 
Lovely embrace and sweet words in her youth. 

You see her eyes now shed tears of sorrow and do not 

reach her side. 


O Lord of the Sea! You see you are cruel indeed! 

You gloated on her personal charms increasing day 

by day in her youth; 
You see her cry and allow her beauty to wither away 

and do not reach her side! 
O Lord of the Sea, you see you are cruel indeed! . 

You played with her locks and was pleased with the 

sound of her voice and her tinkling feet! 
You allow her beauty to fade and do not reach her side. 
O Lord of the Sea! You see you are cruel indeed! c 
O my Lord, This her condition' is. Grant yonrjove. 
She, where bangles fall off for Want of support 
Will know no more shadow cross her face 
} If you will quickly go and embra ce her, \ “ ' 

Note: This piece is especially noticeable as containing the work log 
of conscience in the Hindu mind. St. Tixumular has also a beautiful 
verse as follows: 


gcziT'Xiresrfiu3&) Qeo&rjpj esaremh ueo Qsiuajirir _ v 

& car <$ tr u3 q393x a/rj&jyz/ig/rcb 

&GhT&irrSffjr(jr?&3r& 

aevrstrexfl sezn-ra- & err Q su r (2 jr. (2067) 

— S.D.lX-vp. 109 
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SOME RARE KALIT-TOKAI SANGAM VERSES * 


These . . ■ r. - - - Kavirajar 

Avargal of Tenkasi, 

from a cad, . . vamajar 

explained th3t many of the verses out of this collection could not 
be deciphered and some were unintelligible to him also. The verses 
now printed with my translation look like the verses in Kalit-tokal 
and belong to Palai Tinai . They are very beautiful and the imagery 
very apt and nice: 


GsjGtn GsxGm QsqG* ! 

LfSXT 

cfxi icsct ujsgj (y'rl uzjiprsbg) 

gsfiu Q&ijp ^r^5«Jr gfsSrg)# Qjijrfz) GsxGrn 

• -Qs^Gj\ 1 


It pains me. Oh my heart! It pains! 

The small-leaved Nerinji on wayside found 
Yields lovely flowers and fruits with spine. 
So if my beloved who was once so fond 
Is cruel now to me and makes me pine 
It pains me Oh my heart! It pains.. 


9 + 


x^ctsttx Qsrsb 



uG«3t GjSTffi ! t-drsTTT G^riofiOr 

ffisgesr & scurf Gur^ GfibsTzi 


Qurg U2JET GiaSjs^u uQ 

dcsTefufi <xr@sn,jj5 Gfiwr&Gs. 2 


Will he not think of me. My dear, will he not 
Mv T ~-d ’v v,;,A —Forest of kalli, 

V." ■■■ >■ 

V. ‘ » : ■ ■ • * the spiny date, 

■ _ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

V 1 - 1 mt I ■ *: f 

Resemble the coral beads below muslin cloths 

Will he not think of me, my dear? 


su&stxt QzreoGeor G^xy?? 
gft-’ai Guspu *suu i £&055 
erf. uQ tLSffftx — ^fuQ 

dscrcfuir xrQopi Gprir&Gs. 


3 
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Will he not think of me, My dear will he not. 
My Lord while crossing the forest of kalli. 
Where lions do roam so free, 

When he sees the peacock on the Bombax tree. 
With colours rich and gay 
Resemble the bereaved women sad, 

Entering the flaming pyre. 

Will he not think of me, Oh Dear. 

* 

ju&remrr Qstra)Qeor l 

Utyigl efifpi QpQjsp cmjif&o tujroiih 
snpgs career Q&tu&@U) 
xerrefiiuiiis Q&irjr<iG&. * 

* f r ■» 

Will he not think of me, My dear, will he not' * 
My Lord while crossing the forest of kalli % 

Full of so much evil 

When he sees the Venomous serpent so fine, 
on the hawk’s talons poised, 

Resemble the sling which had become torn. 

Will he not not think of me. Oh dear. 


A-&ranri r I 

Qsu&r&rTLj (i p'ksQzojeB&r QumfisSfirsgores, 
jpuara) i£tlc*r©7fljo) 

QsrA tSq. @<$t— Qmu3@Lb-~us.TG} uQ 
sdrefivii 3tr®isypi 


r 


Will he not think of me, My dear. 

My Lord while crossing the forest of kalli % 
so fearfully dark. 

When he sees the ants flying out of the ant-hill 
like while fried rice 

Resemble the blind with stick being led 
WiU he not think of me, Oh Dear! 
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Note The idea is this. The husband haslefthlshomein search 
of wealth or education. In the course of his journey he has to cross 
the fearful forest where grow the prickly plants ard to ilk hedges 
and where the lions do roam. While crossing the forest, he sees 
certain sights, and the Ncyaki who sits at home sad imagines 
that her beloved might see the likeness of these sights to certain 
familiar things nearer at home, and thus think of the fond wife 
left at home. In the first verse, the date-fruits covered fully with 
the white web of the spider* is compared to the coral beads wern by 
herself and covered by her white mushn dress.S 

In the second terse, the peacocks resting on the branches of 
the wild cotton tree laden with flaming red flowers arcapily compa¬ 
red to women committing Suttee. The lover would naturally be 
led to fear that his beloved left at home might be led to commit 
such a deed. 

In the third vetse, the sling is being used by the bereaved wife 
while watching her millet held. It had become torn and is hanging 
from her hands, and she sits on sad in her thoughts without notic¬ 
ing the torn sling; the bag of the sling is compared to the head of 
the cobra and the strings to its body. 

In the fourth verse, the imagery is even much deeper. The 
boiled rice is fried and jumps out of the fire. The husk is still 
attached; the fried portion is white and is mottled with red. This 
is very aptly compared to the breeding ants coming out of the ant¬ 
hills, with their head and mottled abdomen. After the wings had 
been cast off, it will be seen that each female ant is being chased by 
a male ant and the chase is more like the stutter of the blind than 
a regular walk and hence the comparison. The further thought is 
that when a blind husband or wife has his or her partner so faithful, 
through life, the Nay eken had left the side of his beloved wife for 
the sake of such empty things like gold. 

—J. M. N. in Siddkanta Dee pika {1912) Xiii p 110 ff 

4 

L 


, • This can only to realised by people who have visited the forest as to 
what hr^e nebs the spiders can weave fnUy covering scr^tm>ts whole 
trees. 

S White was the ccl'mrof the dress cf both men and women of the ancient 
Tamilian*, and we see this custom still resists in MaUbar. 
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(senptned o3tij&TU}!rirt3 ejrdsruSsJT u3ifi£Qpri)fi)p 
^jenjnusv $jD£Plp®p gjtu($£y iDz&flsnffuQur&r 
topQ<g)® gi/fitiiwQafr&T id&t&t&jw pwjfienipuu 
eu pQesr§%} tni^G^uirmn- GfreueofcjQarrGxr i^ySaiQGtitr ) ‘ 

Their lovers with fragrant bosoms were plunged in fire # 
They plunge in different waters cool and grieve; j ; 
Like them, by the king’s misdeed by far unjust, 

I wail and sigh. Oh virtue without sense! 

t 

$ib(y>jDi QufidjaGnrQjar tu£Qp}})S& 

6S)ai£6ni£&Lr £i&>pQpi£(§m &qi£viu tDSpf]&J>jfuGu/rp 
QfiienLCuS ejflanspQxirp OpsyresraJssr p&j$&>ipuu « 
oStbepunLf lAen&QtLJirtfg} ti32zsrii<2p(£i8i tuifisuGwir 

Their mighty husbands were plunged in dread fire, 
With widow’s weeds they bathe in sacred streams. 
Like them, by the king s misdeed by far unjust, 

I live and wail, my honour lost on earth. 

s trewfistf} 

GUTiu&)$£X Qjisp Qpeaajttf&r Qii$GzrQ 
uaroj LCULDXftfi Qpa)eQ($r£i O&iIullA 
(Stytu ini—Lax&f] Q/eOctf < 75 / 5 ) QziLeni_&£ 
uirtu$Gs>jr Qaifdu u$Gutr($ crttajjdfft 
*,Tiu£$tr& Q&&ojQ6jt s&reuOi^T} Qojeira&v&j&i 
aGT&jQ<g) eueotJesT *iQiBjatupaear LDrrpjrir 
Qtwr&rQ&r u/ejjr^Tj/uJof ^Qjresrp Qpir^i^ffo), 

Hearing wail, ye came and crowded here. 

Hear, Oh shepherdesses one and all! 

(She addresses the Sun). ' - ■ 

“Thou knowest all in this wide 6ea'glrt earth,/ , 

Say if my husband was a thief, O Son!’ 1 r ' 

*'Nc> thief was he, O Dame with jet-black eyes; 

This town will be for fire a feast’' Said He. 

fTGTpesr^r QsutuQdJ/r crfeO'iiS/r eu&rrpGpiTofl 
tHarjfieD enftmp (dcothQurrirpi en&Qtuig) 

Qpes>p& eojr&BTjp a;/T(yi 

iHenpajenuu up$af\u Quexripratr aTQjSirsfrjpi 
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So said the Sun. The dame with bracelets fine, 
Stayed not but with the one anklet held high, 

She cried, O Ye women so chaste* that live 
In the unjust monarch’s Town, This is the one t. 

utlGr_cr ui_rp gjujih uQsr&v 
UpGp ££l(T?$ ^/juarGesr ajOprsars 
tserraiGg) a/susosj <st j)P>ani.Lj 

QsTcrgfiii cS&cuOujQilL^srp G^sjgt g?Qf r kj jy 

“Such grief I have felt and borne, which no one had, 
Know ye greater still for me to bear! 

No Thief was he, but covetting my anklet's price 

They dubbed him such and killed him sure; 

This is one for you. 

£T5 T£T$ ££I_GiTfc£6iT QfSTCjGf 

5S3^-qj2^<s sressruGs^ zlQjsrerj 
<SSSXOj2i3r<3 <SS33J7_C C021&TQJTCJ*) 
ffsbjpc dj GstluGcr tfiGprergy 
x&gieDj Gatcrr Q-rjfiGojGer 
G$5)$<is Qf£jj5rGsx& Q^sser e3 

Before all these women so virtuous will I 
Behold my husband dear, This will be one, 1 
Beholding him from his own mouth will I 
Draw forth a glad message, This will be one. 2 
If I dont hear such message, be then sure 
You can revile me as one of ill-fane, 

•It is a firm belief that in an unjust monarch’s country, chas¬ 
tity of the women is first destroyed. It is in irony she speaks of 
these women as chaste. 

% 1 

£ Like a woman in her wail ($uuti) she repeats her sentences, 
Geur&j*' ('this is one’.) and ibis is interpreted by the 
commentators in different senses, which is difficult to be brought 
out in the translation. The first * Ga/rcx^r* means this 
anklet held by her was one of the pair d*e other having been taken 
possession of by the king. The next *£& Gsurer jj* means * this 
is a wonder’. 

1. This will be another wonder. 

mf 

2. This will be a sign tb3t I am virtuous. 


is&i&ij&ip (n?jb(& &(ipaj/r2srra aGfjrQurEjQ ' 
i£»)6d&r tD'gjayiruJir Qjr&QMrgfs gfriLtuiiSri 
a&muirp gj&rUifltk &triflen-2’3!(&j<& &irC.ij- * 

ea&rrturp Q&djQ&tco $£}Qq}GtQ&it& 

They saw her inconsolable grief and sighed 

AH the folks of Madurai and pitied 

And said, ‘So much affliction was caused this dame, 

By the swerving of the sceptre which never swerved 3 *' 

What will happen next? 

ilgtgstqjit i£cnGzr6T icfj»&<§enu.QitrGfrGaj£jB&T 
Qp&remuesr Qstrpp® jd^QeuriTQxira) 


“The king of kings, who wields the umbrella, cool, 
And shining sword, The Pandyan’s might is gone! 
* ' What will happen next? 


Ln6xr@®fijr& Qffiuty i&jpQaj QarQxjs&ia * 

j$&3T@gs)l-~ Qeutisnui edZtfg,# ^^jGojesrQx/roJ 

“The gracious King whose hot spear guards the earth. 
His cool umbrella did parch up the Same. 

What will happen next? 

Q<fU)Qu/rp &<sMbQuir&Tjp} 6naGtuiBjd ifthQuirc^Ci^ffo} 
embuu Qu$r>&Q£tu&ub oitsp fdgLQat&xQ&«e3 i . f 


“With the golden anklet in her hands did come 
This great deity for our destruction sure! 

What will happen next? 


fl/sxms UJjrjbjDlsJfr 

QuiUHJ(tfijn (TtfctrOu/rgais psentu'' ciftg}'2oj&ijQ$T&) 


“This dame with black eyes vtondrous rayed doth cry 
Out loud and doth behave like one possessed". 

What will happen next?'' ^ k 


rresTLSex Qftrojd alter&Q'z&Q (U(rp,2)0|iiv 
oj&ruyQ &rp£g(u ($q-ujQjZ lctld gicruja. 

Gibu&u LOT<i&ar aszrejZjrjz 'ZTti]&TtLL~& 
QfihQuirjv Qssq-uj&ztutor «s ^sruirSrrp £,r&r&/r, 


% 




♦ 

f 


3. Tin's was true, and our readers may know th at the kiag 
when fat discovered his grave error* svas so overcome that he djde 
oa his throne. '* i 
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Thus cried they the people of great Madura, 

And pitying her, severely blamed the King. 

The idle-crowd showed where her husband lay 
Like the golden-creeper as she w as, she saw 
Herfallemman, who did not see her sure/ 

tcajftJsfrnjir U}Xil3soGlljd 

Q&qjQqj&t Q&tus^Gjrtresr Q<f63TQqj?afluuu 

Lj&Qeoar iL($eaTusir&cu y^Qs/nfoyrer y<Fo9t_ 

(3ajT<yQR)«r Q$j)zdu&)!— tr 

Giving up the earth to be swallowed by the dark. 
Over the hills did the sun set shortening his red rays. 
The faint twilight came fast ^vjth great uproar 
Of the Town which was to see"Kannaki’s War. 

•JKcrt-ir iLr&apeir annr^^drGLUji) 

OsirexsTLjr Qsir^spuirp <xrr£usuinuu 

qsxTL-B-tf) t-fp&GXT? iLtr&vsuTajsi 

aasn^r erTQj63rjDs&&sT& airgx) & aQisgjnJffib 

The Wreath over which the bees did hum, she got 
When she embraced her lord at mom and wore. 

Now in the eve,’the sight of blood gushing out 
Of gaping wounds she saw and felt sore pain. 

tTdrgpjjpi cl&r&rtgj) stf^Ga/cr c.tnptL!B'(2jra~ 

Qur&rgyjp} {fjpjGLDsri Qutri^ajjrLf.^ Sesu^uuGpr 
1&63TgXjp/ 'SJtur Qgiup u>jDs3£xr iuj$inrGpjb 
Q&ezrgXjp «?&r«sfr{S33> oSgiQajGr QjenjnmrGjrir 

_ t 

^ 'Thou tbinkest not that I will suffer pain ’ . 

At sight of thy sad plight.- But is it fit 
' That your fragrant person should live in the dust, 

The king’s unjust foul deed I did not foresee. 

This is. the doing of her past karma , 

- " . Won't they say? 

♦ ^ 

rrj-mtfor iLCKs&Tuur&o b3l^k st ^uJGifeSr/ycr 
(o?rics3 LDVxP'UTirui Sl^uuQ^it 

uxruS@* ujfigTjbpu Lia'«crif.flJ«3r psu^sD&uu 
eSweuGfiri' eSOssr&tr^K) oSj^Gaigt q 

F-14 
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Before my helpless self in this lonely eve 
Thy precious body with fine wreaths adorned 
Should lie low on the earth, does it seem fit? 

All the wide world so badly censuring him, 

The Pandyan erred. This is his murderous deed 

Won’t they say. 

ae&rQuirtfl qefr&Q&irQitj aQoSfar ujem~.Qiu& 7 (y>&T 
LjSssrQurifi (£t$$tiJFirtuu Quirt^iu/risf-d 
LL&TU+ng, uifigxpp i&ftT&TQJejr pojjSdDffiUU 
ojSBTuQ&trir eJ&srsrr^Tf QjcnjrtuijGjnr 

“ Before me with tearful eyes and evil-past. 

Thou shouldst blood-stained roll in the dust 

T’is fit ? 

AH the wide world so boldly censuring him. 

The monarch erred. This is his murderous deed, 

Won’t they say? 

% 

w 

QucsTif <5 QpttsrQQ&ireb Quf&rq.® Qj>G$srQQ&ir&) *. 
Q&trexrL. Q#fT(iprE ($pi(§e 3 )p 

Q/JCBTif0 QpGXTQQ&(TGO Ou^OT[f0 QpGnT@Q&ir&) ' * 

“Are there no women chaste enough, are there?• 
Who will bear their own husband’s sin and pain r 
Are there no women chaste enough, are there? 

*■ * 

^r«TG(3>0 QpessrQQsir®) (y>epr@Qatr 

e$&rp 0^co5 QujQjsjsi Qjsrrtf <%(&> 

«jT6$rC<2j>C5 QpmQQatreb Girard™?® opeisrQQstrd) 

“Are there no good men and true, are there none 
Who will rear with Jove the children, whom they 

bore? 

9 0 i / 

Are there no good men and true, are there none ? 

% -*• 

► 

QjStusu(ip QpehrQQ&tr Qptu&(tp (ipem^Qsird > * - 

fnoJQjtrfrflp puiSuu LD&retfGusSr 

Qp!uoii(tp (ip£w(5Qsr Qjdiusuqp Qp&n-QQxtrM ’' . 

* l Are there no guardian Gods, are there no Gods, 
Here where the king his bloody sword so used? 

Are there no guardian Gods, are there no Gods? 
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CTKr^cDaj Q&r&sd lUQ&iT&r ssxrcu&rp&r 
Qur&rj)i&& t&Tiruih QurQispx ptfigg&Qsrr&siT 
&GT(T? Q&TQpi'g! &SDjmA$ 6UlTffhT(y!a& 

< 563 rjSu Q£&T r vsu&r &ssTsx?ieD£ tuir&uzTjbp 

f8«vpg> 53707^)5 pirtdenywjr L^Gsrxexreutzr 
Q(yypSDizi £3ispq-0}vi& ^^zTQJ&ndsoi turJjujbpu 
u^pQjSTifii QpQpigsigiresr unsold' nr (^iPT^^emr 
GarQpQp^ar lcsjcjOTc s exf.Qisnpdz GsusnuCutr^ar 

Thus cried she and her husband’s lovely bosom 
She did embrace with all her heart and soul, 

He stood and said her moonlike shining face 

It was swollen, and with his hands he brushed her tears. 



Down she fell on earth with an woeful cry 

With jewelled hands she clung to her husband's feet. 

With body left behind he rose and joined 

The Deva hosts and said tX You be here still." She said : 


wrtuiiQ&irssT wpQpssrQ&ir&J mc^tLi^.tuGpa'/r Qpiu&iii 

Ositbj 

GurQwii® istrQG&ezr QurQ^cnyGiijj 

amu&ssr i <5 £otsu&3t<£ e9i&<3i_Gt_63r 

j8Q%jx£6$t jD&T&ssxTLj-p gpwG&tlud} 

4t Is this a Phantom or wbat can it be? 

Or is it a God who deluded me? 

Where can I get this solved ? This c3n T t be troth. 
Even so, unless my anger is appeased 
I will not seek to join My husband dear. 

The cruel King I will see and demand the right.” 

ctcztq? Qsr^pipr 

tgesTtf ejcfl&ri^r QsxrQii&jjjbz ez?irG<f irjr 
{£&(]? sx?,£zt£j$t GszrQij'ZiJjbx Gzfa-jpem-aJTj 
G^ctq* arjr*6fr Q&Q£iiGzTt&M &JTa3c>7(jpdr. 

So she said ; she rose and stood and paused 
Remembering her evil dream, and cried. 

She stood and dried her blinding tears and went 
And reached the gates of the Palace of the King. 

J. M. N. in Siddhanata Decpika, XIII v p 221 — 228 . 



CAMEOS IV 

Manimekhalai 

The selected poem Sirai-s&i-K5thai by itself is of sur¬ 
passing merit and of great grandeur and beauty, though 
couched in the simplest language. 

The passage is best is remembered for its beauty of 
sentiment and pathos. It contains besides, a quotation 
from the sacred KuraL 

i&enp Q&tu strenp) 

Q & or t$ it d strati iff tun’q.esr&T&JQ&.ih 

urirutJGifiu)(i)$>Gntuu 
imruusnjDQiustfQ jd Qiu&xe* 
sire3iBeutru3jbssifi^T 
&QurQ6usnar Gzrfi£vy)’S& r £t£ 

W(tofp&lClT&j£@*~lb 

QueftrQmru3jb L3jDirQtB@>& Lfstr^ir* 
lj&Q&cst i3 jd gp] err ih qif\ &Tarur/ruor 
QPP$uQu£n)} QpsnjDQtL}65r&®&Qeoe5T 
LDT£}tuQjr&QjQtXHr@ IA&SJ tU&U)L{&ir h 

UPf'&ia$LCLf&&G7TGBT lLlUfcI@& 

Q#iT€xrQi—irft) tSenfjp&p (gjbp.i fitreJlQaiti r 
<s«wrGL-/rif Qttg$&jb &jruQu&fl p/rifiGstreij 
QjirctfjDqrj&jbtfaT LD&srujjDibuLLQL-Gr 
iuir&tQ&iL!(§pjni£ iLtmrjfi&eoQeo&r 

Qutnuu9&sTQ&tr&)Qsoir 

Q£tuQjiSQtu€5T& QifuSeD^piujrjpjD^iuj 
utrQu@u&tiG0ri3rj& u)t-*Q&trt± 
i£G £ Q6tTs&rQjD QiBiflaytp&gjenjraQtb 
Q$tuwiQ$ripfr^{Gk Qar<^ ispQc5 t gfQ,g(i ^ai8 , €ir 
Quujaj&TuQuiJOjLb Qtj($uienifiQujar i /u&ju 
Qumuu3&JLfQ)ajc3T QuirQ^ay/ QgQTftu 
i^^iqO'S/rq.iqio l3jdtqu-{lj<&Q&lLQ 
ol^t5<35fl(y)pa?fi57‘ efiipir&Qsiren^(gibtSa 
&L,Q]LLQu£T£i!ij Gi^oSenujiuiraeSaT 




tot_Qj/0«?ai iLsatpijwQu'Xinjr'gj 
r£a)j)i]sxn-uQucxTq.r gihOiLOuroiu 
i3fiTQx&& Qup^Sa^uS&i&j 

BjrJt/<5CDfiJ G&JT&gSSiWUTitigplfis. D££> 

(2fj;ny fixture/ i£sn{£i)i?EjQiDTij5njgj 
QuLLL-.m£iQ&T(ip(§ib Gu^rt^oiruGuireoi 
& ill-rgjei&x Guar et($i 2prifijbur*th 
iDGT(ipsDpGu^^rcr saajpg&i&TGuigit-th 
iS&QfeojDU&a) QpfsT(ipsa < Di3ec£o 
aT.i/O^^srcfl cSerruQzr q.^sjruTAJ 
tUT^JarQs^^dr lt>-j 3f sd usurerrj) 
xsifGiGzil® &t±£gt&ezrGt-.<sr 
5 U£Gt£®;5.£J<3>jr Q<raj££U 
y^d/icj^^ sxtfTJttJxx/sajcr 
G > co^ojTcrr,i) i ®ifflia;LD ullcj<?.„ 

“ A Brahmini named Marathi was retaming from the 
river Caaveri after bathing. K&kanthan, the king’s son 
seeing that she was alone, and mistaking her for a loose 
woman solicited her near one of the river ghats. She 
shuddered and was filled with great sadness. She would 
not proceed to her home as she believed in the truth that 
a woman with merit enough to command rainfall in this 
earth would not enter the lewd thought of others; and as 
she was thought of by this man she could no more assist 
her husband in the tending of the three fires. She there¬ 
fore proceeded bewildered to the crossways where the 
avenging angel was worshipped and wailed as follows: “I 
have done no wrong to my husband. I could be thought 
of easily by persons who saw me. I have fallen from that 
standard of chastity which will produce rain. 1 do not 
know the fault I am guilty of. O you avenging Deity 
dwelling in this square. Do you really exist?' 1 * The Deity 
appeared and addressed her as follows “Hear me, O 
Damsel, the truth of the saying of that infallible Poet, 
that at the word of the woman, who not worshipping the 
Gods, worships her husband alone, the rains will fall, you 
Would not realize. You have listened to vain words and 
sweets words of others. 
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“Yon have thought it your doty to attend joyous festi¬ 
vals and to worship the gods- At your bidding therefore 
the rains will not fall. Like really chaste woman, you 
do not possess the power-to induce awe in the minds of 
others. If you give up these faults, then will the rains 
fall as you wish. And my punishment meted out to 
transgressors with not fall on you. The king must punish 
offenders within seven days. If he fails, then alone, I 
can punish. K&kanthan will however punish the senseless 
one with his sword in seven days. Accordingly, indeed, 
was this man executed within the time appointed by his 
father/’ 

S. t>. VIII. pi89* 19LI 
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Tirukkural 

ELLIS’ COMMENTARY* 

The Commentator was Francis Whyte of the Madras Civil 
Service. "Arriving in India as a young civilian in 1796”, says 
Sir Walter Elliot, M he early devoted himself to the study of the 
languages, history and antiquities of the land in which his lot was 
cast.” His knowledge of the four main Dravidian languages was 
extensive and his scholarship in Sanskrit was profound. 

“A scientific study of the Dravidian languages convinced him 
that they were not • derivations from the Sanskrit; that the latter, 
however it may contribute to their polish, is not necessary for their 
existence; and that they form a distinct family of languages with which 
the Sanskrit has, in later times especially, intermixed, but with 
which It has no radical connection.” This considered*opinion of 
Ellis was confirmed nearly half a century later by Dr. Caldwell in 
his monumental work entitled "A Comparative Grammar of the 
Dravidian Languages.” 

He wrote dissertations on the principal Dravidian languages; 
and collected for his college at Fort St George a large number of 
manuscripts from different parts of the Madras Province. " He had 
amassed a vast amount of material, the elaboration of which would 
have shed a flood of light on the still obscure history of South India. 
But his prematuro demise deprived the country of the fruits of his 
laborious and luminous researches as during a short excursion to 
Ramnad he accidentally swallowed some poison and died on 
March 1819” 

The present Commentary as published by the Madras University 
is a reprint of a book published about the year 1819, filling 
304 quarto pages without title or date. The commentary bears 
witness to the author’s extensive knowledge of Tamil literature and 
his correct understanding of the religion and philosophy of the 
people of India. This is perhaps the most striking monument of 
F. W. Ellis and the Madras University deserves the thanks of all 
SVodttfe of T*Tm\ wnd \he pob\vc, wbo me rmtvng a much 

greater interest in the study of the Sacred KuraL 

• Edited by Dr. R. P. Sctu Pillai, Professor of Tamil, University of Madras 
and published in the Madras University Tamil Series—1935. 


TIRUKKURAL* 

<9MDCiU!r& 

ON VIRTUE 

4EL.a/«TT Qlir£)£g! 

Tjie Pjuise of God 

“The literal meaning of the title of this Chapter is preserved in 
the translation. According to established rule all Tamil composi¬ 
tions ought and, with few exceptions, do commence by an invocation 
of the Deity, varying according to the sect of the writer, Tiruvallu- 
var has devoted tht whole of this Chapter t to this subject. 

***${&? (y>@& QeuttppQsort LCtrfi) 

u<x+Jf*r (tpppQp " 

As ranged in every alphabet the first 
The self-same vowel stands, go in all worlds 
Th* eternal God is chief. 

Literally as* A* is the first letter etc: the first of our vowels, 
whtn pronounced short, is here intended, which U actually the first 
letter in all alphabets and the meaning of the distich, therefore, is, 
that, as this letter, however varying in form, is the first in all 
alphabets, so the same Deity, however varying in his energies and 
attributes, governs all nature. By translating the word sr{ippj3 
‘letters' instead of ‘alphabet’ the sense of this couplet would be—As 
the vowel *A* stands first among the letters (of the Tamil alphabet) 
so the eternal God stands first in the world—and this in fact, is the 
meaning given to it in the Latin Commentary. The foregoing 
version, however, agrees with the reading of Parimelazhager, who 
commenting on it says— &U}Qy>(ip& t gi&Q£ujeirj& * cuuO&GPP 
&jb($ {yipeoir&Qcsj)*® Qutyj&QgGOsotr Gtn«r^?r. It is not 
confined to the Tamil alphabet alone: seeing it to be the first, also, 
in the Northern (or Sanscrit) Alphabet he says ‘all alphabets'. It 
must not be objected to this that c-«O 0 (the world) is in the singular 

* ♦TheEditor feeli indited to Dr. R. P. SetuPith! and the UolverJty 

of Madras for the excerpts herein extracted. The erudition of the able com¬ 
mentator, ao<| (he generous illuitrative quotations he gives from the whole range 
of Tamil Literature are too much a temptation (o mafco (hem available 
here to ScholarsM. S. 
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number, as this word Hie many similar terms in Tamil has frequently 
a plural and general signification, as in the 3rd Couplet of Chap. 
3rd where it means the inhabitants both of heaven and earth. Here, 
moreover, generality may more especially be attributed to it, the 
adjective €T<ba'rrh (all) being so placed in the sentence as to 
qaalifyboth letters and worlds; thus affording 

two readings, namely, Gsu^^G^Kscrth as the letter 

‘A* is first in all alphabets, and erdsur iCTguszusz (i?£ m bGp 
the eternal Go-d is chief in all worlds, instances of such 
double application of a single term are not uncommon in Tamil. 

“So in all worlds ”—The Hindns believe not onlj in a plurality 
of worlds but in a plurality of systems called of 

which the entire collection constitutes the t3 fin rear L^ih (the 
universe); this belief is thus alluded to in the Tinrc: - mozkl 
(the words of the holy mouth) a transition of the substance of the 
Vedam, according to the Yaislnnavas, into Tamil. 

"sSssrtl gsuurzi uzbcGtn sslpuraj <5L_eu Gfisurij 

inexriE gfg&mir Gstsj^ 

ctssiiI ^ncrpqpi'ssru^rGtJO^re? 

a/srrLi i_rG^s GzjreruurGzjr*' 

“Thou art in the heavens, thou art above the mountains, 
thou dwellest in the ocean, 

Thou revolvest in the earth, but among all these, 
though everywhere present, thou art everywhere hid ; 

Thou art among other worlds, among systems 
beyond the reach of thought, 

And Thou spertest, also, in my soul; wilt Thou ever thus 
remain concealed without manifesting Thy form?*’ 

This verse involves philosophic ideas of no small importance, 
and to impress, therefore, the truth of my translation it may be 
right to analize the original expressions. That translated M Thou 
revolvest in the earth.” which so immediately opposes tfce Puranic 
system of geography and astronomy and which is in itself so just, 
is in the original composed of the words mssr (Man) the earth. 
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t/„gKmeedhu) in, on, above, among; it must here have the first mean- 
ning because it takes the second in the first line and the others in 
the two last; were it otherwise the rhyme would be incorrect, 
and aimu uzhalvai the second person singular in the 

future tense of the verb u (uzhalal) to revolve, used accord* 

ing to idiom in frequentative sense; the literal meaning, therefore 
is Thou continuest revolving & c. The line translated *' Thou 
art among other worlds, among systems beyond the reach of 
thought", is composed of the following words eressr (En) thought 
tBgl (raeedhu) above, @}tunrjD (iyanra) the participle past of the verb 
ffitusveo (iyalal) to become tfnited or collected in companies, Lfp 
(pura) other, *9fssfrL.£#rtu (andattai), an appellative noun codju- 
cated in the second person, derived from the Sanscrit word 
^fsysrutb (andam) which literally signifies an egg, or aoy thing oval, 
here a sphere, a solar system; «ort_ p$w&r (andattan) the first 
form of the appellative according to the rules of Tamil grammar 
means either he who presides over, possesses, or inhabits a system 
of worlds; the whole sentence, therefore, might more literally be 
translated, *' Thou d wellest among other systems of worlds collected 
in companies beyond the reach of thought.”—The notion of a 
plurality of worlds, which Fontenelle has in modern times made 
popular in Europe, seems to have been known and admitted in 
India in the earliest ages. 

* '* The eternal God "—The compound thus render¬ 

ed, bears correctly that signification, but the literal meaning of the 
first member of it is the first, the beginning; both the terms 
are of Sanscrit derivation, and the compound which follows, there- 

fore, the rules of that language, is the only instance of the kind that 
occurs in this division of the work. 

2 

,, &jbjVjS tgp *)/nu uiuQssrar Q&irei) ojircorfJaj 

QL~tr{fitr QjGsfl&t *' 

What is the fruit that human knowledge gives, 

If at the feet of Him, who is pure knowledge, 

Dae reverence be not paid? 



2*1 

The version is nearly literal and requires no explanation. The 
term here used to designate the Deity eureoflajssr, he who is pure 
intelligence, has immediate reference to *%@u35us5t in the preceding 
distich, as have all similar phrases throughout this chapter. 

41 If at his feet ”—In this and the following couplets the words, 
the worshippers of his feet, to express reverence, and those who are 
united to his feet, to express obedience, are used in the original; 
such use probably originated in the practice of substituting in the 
act of worship a material image for the immaterial idea. The 
sacred writers, however, do not reject similar phrases and they arc 
no doubt employed by Tiruvalluvar in a figurative sense, as the 
being he addresses in this chapter is evidently the Eternal One, “to 
whom there is none similar/* whom no symbol can express and no 
form design. 

3 

s£scl£cd<? tSQ wripzutrir 

They who adore his sacred feet, whose grace 
Gladdens with sudden thrill the fervent heart. 

High o’er the earth shall soar to endless joy 

The allusion in the original could not by any form of words be 
preserved so as to be intelligible to the European reader; in this 
version, therefore, the commentary rather than the text, is followed, 
trsof from insured) to blow as a flower means literally a full-blown 
flower, and figuratively a glad heart, a rejoicing mind, thus 
£ 2 Ibtgt iLsciipgj his mind or heart blew as 3 flower, that is 
rejoiced, ^^J^tararp63$ he caused his heart to 

rejoice. The original, accordingly, is ldsojt iBca^GuS^^r he who 
passes suddenly over the full-blown flower, that is. who passes 
suddenly over the rejoicing heart and it alludes to the sudden 
afflatus of the divine spirit into the mind of the favoured devotee, 
which purifies him from sin, detaches him from all mundane 
affections, and exempts him from the misery of future births to the 
effects of that grace, which “ passeth all understanding y \ which at 
once converts unrighteousness into righteousness, and which is 
vouchsafed to the sinful Publican while it is withheld from the 
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sinless Pharisee* The passage is thus interpreted by Parimelazhager 
<£jmu(r esflSzraJirjr aLD&pfleSra eysituiftS^ti/S 

wuf-Qajir® €&&>?£& QefleQ QesrQ^^r which may be thus 
freely rendered, he who passes suddenly over the lotus-flower of the 
heart of those who think on him with affection, appearing to their 
mind’s eye in that form in which their several systems of religious 
belief lead their imagination to represent him. He addds gjp&sru 
enutspr QesraruO^/nr QumirupjBCi aL.Qjtl. 

Q&pg) QiiT($QpaTir . There are some who apply this expression to 
another Deity^ whom they denominated Pumenadandar he walks on 
flowers; those here referred to ate the Samaner or Joiner, 
who represent their twenty fourth Tirthacas, in Tamil Jointly 
called Arugan from the Sanscrit Arah meritorious ; standing 
on a lotus fJower beneath a Pifldi or Asoka tree crowned by 
a triple umbrella. The Samaner claim Tiruvalluvar as belonging to 
their sect and adduce this verse in support of their claim. 

“High o’er the earth "—the words of the original iSsolBg)* 
may mean on the earth and the whole second line, therefore, may be 
rendered “they shall Jive long on the earthall the commentators, 
however, give it the meaning here assigned to it. The Latin trans¬ 
lation is “ in loco terrae superiori din viet—id est in coelo 3 eternum 
heabitur/'and the paraphrase of Parimelazhager ereoeotr ojeo 8 jb (5 
Qin&tnu g3uQ&)®&t<s smifieddx$ Qiiry^sumf They shall Jive 
without’decay in the world of final beatitude, above all worlds. 
This interpretation of the term, u9*n? over, above, is certainly 
correct for it is only by a lapse from its proper meaning that it 
signifies on. 

IV 

Oeuexr uireaw aSeoiresm^ QfiriZptrird 

Ghuirenr® iOQihenu u3co 

To him, whom no affection moves nor hate. 

Those constant in obeclience, from all ill 
In this world and the next are free. 

“Whom no affection moves nor hate*'—this, though it conveys 
rdea, rs T) 0 \ »-n exact impart on, OeJsm-jrcDin may be 
more properly rendered aversion than hatred and the whole sentence, 
as explained by Parimelazhager, gj# Qu/rQ&rrajib Gficapf&tb 
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he who is not affected to anything, nor 

averse from anything; or, simply, he who is without bias. This 

expression Gaj£nr©>s<a) Gafsxjrt_/r£DLO is intended to apply to the 

state ascribed by Hindu writers to the all-pervading Spirit, when they 

say it is the universal Witness, taking cognizance of all things, 

whether good or evil, but affected by none, and it describes in other 

words the fifth of the eight attributes admitted by Agamas, as 

explained after the 9lh verse of this Chapter. The attribute indi, 

cated by the terms there used is the immateriality of the deity and 
they are so rendered; the more literal translation however, would 

be that which cannot from it’s nature be affected by the incidents of 
matter. 

u From all ill in this world and the next is free "-Man is naturally 
liable to affliction according to the Hindus from three sources, 
namely, from himself, from others, and from God. It is from 
religion alone, the author says, he can, derive that right knowledge 
which delivers him from the first, raises him above the second, and 
averts from him the third. 

V 

gcjcrr Gs? jf(3a3&3Ttty^ G&jrr o3ro^a/ejr 

QurQaT G&r Lffis&irir lltiIQ. 

Those who delight with fervent mind to praise 

The true and only Lord of heav’n and earth. 

No false ideas of right and wrong can cloud. 

"Lord of heav’n and earth*'—the original word here used to 
designate the Deity is ^sx>jDev6sr which means a lord, a prince, 
definitely the Lord, God: the tw T o latter terms are not expressed 
but clearly implied, as is, also, the preceding epithet “ooly", the 
words of the original, Qmrcjsrr Lj&(p praise connected with, 
the reality or real nature of God, manifestly including the idea of 
the divine unity. # 

“Right and wrong" —literally both deeds, that is 
all act according to the Jaw, whether moral or spiritual observances 
and all acts contrary to the law. The orthodox Hindus 

hold that the works of the law', by exercising the mind in the 
contemplation of divine things and gradually purifying it from its 
grosser propensities, arc the only means by which a true knowledge 
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of God can be obtained; but that when once in possession of this 
knowledge, works of every kind, the worship of the inferior deities 
performance of the sacrifices of the sruti , the spiritual observ¬ 
ances of the Smriti, distinction of meats and even moral obligations 
are of no further efficacy and the enlightened devotee perceives that 
the importance he has hitherto attached to them has arisen solely 
from the illusions of Maya from which he is for ever released, 
Hence the expression "false ideas/’ the original of which is 

literally darkness, but here used in the acceptation of 
u>tu&&ib ignorance, inebriation, mental delusion. Parimelarhager 
thus explains this distich,- 

gj&rar p&remsp Qpar OQjir^Qjjnr's^ri/ &.puuu tret) turf 
eTTed&eTt&enuj a$($QerT<£rjp.ith—ten) efttertijib tSjD/s&jb 
oiir&d!} Qsjrir Qoj&rjpjfij —^enpeniss 

@e*r/K/cS67fltft) ffiruStgpenff' tijem-tu Q/esra &q$J 3 mfisdeotrir 
&.£}j§!6xr jd Lj&fpaerr Quir^frr Qfjr/r o//r«s«9 &Tfn& Qpjbp&f 
(rpsnt—iu oSerypQj&r qaQfp Quirn^err G&ir LjsQicaru ui^ujp* 

6 

He calls that mental delusion which arises from matter* the 
nature of which no one can explain, darkness and, as good works 
are the cause of mortal births, he says the effect both of good 
and bad works ceases, The praises addressed by the ignorant to 
beings whom they imagine to be deities, but who possess none of 
the qualities of the divine nature, not being founded in reality, it 
is here said that the praise of the Lord, who possesses all these 
qualities, is the praise of reality. The word rendered as 

'mental delusion’ is a corruption of the Sanscrit term.. 

formed from the toot know by the incrementive prefixed and the 
privative—this word, though frequently Used In high Tamil, like 
many other of the same derivation is not found in the dictionaries. 

VI 

QutrjS ojitu 3 Ssoi fitrar Qu/rtiJ @ Qj/rQpda 

Qis/l i&ssrqpj- &Jirifisuir/r, 

Those who pursue the path of his true law, 

Who 13 of sensual organs void, in Heaven 
Shall dwell in never-ending bliss. 



"Sensual Organs’*—in (he original QuTpajTnS&ci^j the 
fivo portals of sense, according to Parimel-azbager Grra/, curv^ 
^ssr, gps®, Q*zd, the body, mouth, eje, nose and car; God, 
being purely spiritual, is void of those organs, but is to be 
contemplated as being all eye, all ear and &c, as he possesses the 
energy of any sense innately, not deri\ed, as in material beings, 
from the excitation of the corporeal organ. The first part of this 
distich Qurj$aira3&ci £s3<£#irs3T may, also, be rendered he who 
destroys the five senses by relieving those who obey His bws from 
future births and making them participant in his spiritual nature. 


‘'Shall dwell in endless bliss the expression is the same as 
that which concludes the 3rd distich of this chapter, namely 
QjTffizjrr which means literally they shall live durably, but is 
interpreted by all the Commentators as appljing to the state of 
final beatitude. 


VII 


eSSscrfirar G*TipTT<£ «srsi 
«cr<i <saj£o ttrpp esfjp* 


The anxious mind, against corroding thong] 
No refuge bath, save at the sacred feet 
Of him to whom no likeness is. 


°Corroding thought” — this version but faintly expresses 
the meaning of the original; <rs7««a/&o literally anxiety or 
restlessness of mind, here includes every grief "That flesh is heir 
to” every affliction that arises from the connection of the 
immortal spirit with perishable matter, which causes in the Soul 
a continual anxiety to shake off her "Mortal coil” and to rejoin 
that heavenly source whence she is derived, and which in Tamil 
U expressively called (e7<9) her home. This explanation is 
furnished by Parimel-azhager; his words are : 


** prer Qjrs^TT i3pc3£ Gz^zitzj stilGoj^cS 

ItUSSXJS&T LCrpjDlZTlll^TSZUriJp i3pi 

w/( 3 i Gfeziuprii. 

They who are not united with his feet (not constant in 
obedience to him), having been born again from their not being 
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able to release themselves from desire, anger, and the various 
delusions which are the causes of human births, are said to bo 
overwhelmed with affliction by these delusions. 

“Of him to whom no likeness is “—the Latin commentary 
renders the original * qul sibl simlUm non babel” but as fc-cuenm 
is an abstract noun it ought to be qul sibl slmllitudincm non habet . 
The author says, not merely that there is none like the deity, but 
that there is no similitude by which he can be described, no figure 
of human speech by which his nature can be expressed. 

VIII 

luipazraz^eh Qftiipnra asbevirp 
t3p*iaif) iSibjS cotfijp 

Hard is the transit of this sea of vice, 

Save by that Being's gracious aid, who is 
Himself a sea of virtue. 

“Sea of vice** *sy psuir^ the Sea of virtue occuring at the 
beginning of the couplet as an epithet of the Deity, t3p&ir(fl the 
other se 3 signifies, consequently, the sea of that which is different 
from virtue, that is of vice: Tiruvalluvar frequently uses this 
term i3fl to designate the opposite of some quality or thing 
previously mentioned. 

“That Being’s gracious aid ** — the terra here used as a name 
of the Deity is derived from beauty and psssremn 

literally coolness, freshness, figuratively kindness, mercy, and the 
compound means, therefore, beautifully merciful. This word is not 
found in the dictionaries among the names of the Supreme Being, 
but as a title of Brahma and of Anigan; in reference to the latter, 
Parimel-azhager says, Qtuesrup& st£ $@10 

iis/rs# tuj$^5TtLfenutu at £ £, cm Q ex dr jpaff Our® (tpwrjr there 
are some who explain the term aravazhi as referring to that 
Andanan who caused and possess the circle of virtue. 
signifies a circle as well as the sea, and the title urtf) *jyi 0 « 7 -flr, 
though assigned by the R, C. J. Bescbi in tho Sadur*agaradi to the 
Supremo Being, is in all other Tamil dictionaries given to Anigan* 
The Jaincr refer, under this interpretation, to this distich for 
further proof of Tiruvalluvar having belonged to their sect. 
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IX 

QurjUfip Gvsxr QsxsTjSssr&r 

(y&T qisxt&j&XjS 

Of virtue void, as is the palsied sense, 

The head must be, that bow's not at His feet, 

Whose eight-fold attributes pervade the world. 

“As is the palsied sense”—the original says the irreverent head 
is like an organ of sense void of its peculiar property, as an eye, 
which has lost its sight, or as an ear that is deaf: the effect of the 
palsy being thus to destroy the powers of all the organs; this 
version, though not exact to the words, evidently convejs the 
general idea of the author. 

•♦Whose eight-fold attributes pervade the world”—Preparatory 
to the detailed consideration of this verse, of which it is especially 
worthy, I shall give a literal translation of the whole couplet. 

The head which does not worship the feet of Him who has eight 
qualities has itself no quality, being like an organ of sense, which 
has not its peculiar property. 

The qualities here intended are the principal attributes of the 
deity, limited by the Author to eight. An enquiry into the devia¬ 
tion and purport of the terms by which these are expressed will tend 
to elucidate the notions recehed among the Hindus respecting the 
nature of the Godhead; The commentary of Parzmel-azhager is as 
follows,— 

gt £TGBT(§CXr&i38Tr5UBT — ^sZfOJUg^Q^GC — ^T2J$ljL-lii l3gZT 

uriQsJ ut&sj&Zsst entrain ~Qfq.33ecTjjp 

GJjlilS g3sXU (LpSDL-SZUn — tT&JOSZDZJ. 
czsfaJTtSW^'gju. &. i puuiLi~Gr. «jy sdfre r a; Qp^sors afsnusjsj 
GfZTGTOjib *esuad&r£&]pS saat QppsCT&ajsDUttJSJ Qktbtsj 

QptDfUur& Qpsrrrd* 

This passage indicates three explanations of the expression 
occurring in text, * eightfold attributes;” namely, first that given by 
himself from the Agamas; secondly, th3t given by those who say 
th3tthe qualities termed anlma and the rest are meant; thirdly 
those enumerated in the verse commencing eadci-yUhda-ariru. 

******* 
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x 

i3jdg3u Qu&iiau esfiigj qjjt tispirir 

QenjDOJ or£f Qfjrr & /nr 

Of those who swim the wide extended sea 
Of mortal birth, none ever can escape. 

But they who to the feet of God adhere. 

"Of those who swim—none ever can escape”—The original is 
iti/srir of those who swim they cannot swim, meaning 
they cannot swim over or escape out of the ocean of human life. 
Parimel-azhager thus paraphrases the verse: 

•’ jVGuefli}. QaJ&rgpjtb Lj£nr&)UJ& Qs/riptr/r iSpsSaivQa 

Qutfttu <st_£u £,i ^7a; p$2ssr# Qejnrpirr difiiLinLi^Tjrr 

C0(ipiigieur,'* 

“They who adhere to the raft of the feet of the Lord swim (he 
great ocean of human birth ; they who do not adhere to that will 
be engulfed in this. They will continue to transmigrate from form 
to form, subject to all the evils of matter.” 

In further illustration of this important subject I add tho 
following quotations; confining myself to three generally known 
works, though similar passages might be cited from many others 
treating either directly or indirectly on religious subjects. On them 
I shall make no remarks, as they will, to use a colloquial phrase, 
speak sufficiently for themsehes . 

The work from which the first extracts are taken » the 
principal of those in the Tamil Language on which the tenets of 
tbe modern Vaisbnava or Visistadwalta sect Is founded: in that to 
which the second belongs the Adwaita principles are maintained. 
The metaphysics of these sects are as opposite as those of Priestley 
and Berkeley; but, however different in their philosophical 
opinions, their religious belief and practice, which they both derive 
ftova the Ytda, 1$ nearly \he same. 
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TIRUVAI-MOZHI 

tffjrraj gunui -srcoraj (2s(5t£j cir^jaj# 

9 jrtrr «i_x<* cr?xeri_irni nn;g)ns 

A.;r Oajs^r^Ty Qsrtf Gnerux«u 

©/r/a* QttjX(3*r£S3r eJsxr^j/ leS^cGar. 

ie£grp%yia a?S33r,£gy tuS^cs ©/sonsri-li}. 

Lcgrr.f^LQ ©Jcer^jp/■&/ QjrexrL- LOJffja/trrcxGcr 

rfOTcxn? ffjfjr&r xt&sssst (?ajs,gf 

ficcrccfl QnxgsxsSr ^jxso^^tGl_ «i_a/xGi/. 

Thou art the water, thou art the earth, thou art the fire, thou 
art the air, thou art the extended ether. 

Thou art the two regulating lights, thou art Siva, thou art 
Ayen (Brahma); 

Thou who holdest a sharp disc and a white conch, to me the 
sinner. 

Wilt thou not one day come, giving joy to earth and heaven? 

To rejoice earth and heaven thou assumedst a dwarfish form 
and displayedst thy power: 

O Father of the energy which supports the earth and heaven, 

I perceive Thee by meditation and dance with delight. 

Thou wilt assuredly one day approach me in this world! 

Q/U7.VH) Qpsai—USJ Q&TGUGT&T 
inn t&j25GQ iL^ef.ar Qssrajeraser 
•fjfUTaijy Lcioxrd ©tJ^ujG? Gnajerajss" 

£juj & *L.jrq_ Q^T(Tf.G^Qgccr tecsrGcr. 


ircrcir^ ir«?in,2) ttsOTifi$a? Qutf #3 
iccr < gy«rrx euc7oSecssr QurjtqeszrT a; snare?*) 
e?cr^p/«rri (yN^aso QL&gT&sy) <sy?£?,gyie 
Qaz&f.z) Qrstkt £J<t3r uS^sor aSicGar. 


Who but he possesseth in the highest degree the highest virtue? 

Who but he vouchsafes! dearness of understanding to dispel 
the fantasies of the world 7 
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Who but he is the Lord of deities free from all afflictions ? 

Bow O my soul 1 at his resplendent feet by which the miseries 
of the world are removed. 

He removeth the impurity of the mind and cfluseth the flower 
of purity again to blow: 

His knowledge is eternal and immeasurable, but he is void of 
knowledge derived from the organs of sense;' 

He is intelligence, he, is perfect goodness; by the past, the 
present or the future 

He is not affected; he, who is my life, hath no superion. 

ajTsnsjoj {uajjrojir Gpa-jpi 

Q$irtus3eoesr qeofcns gisgiQ Q&!r&)uuur ar 

Qultf gpjsfrGMTSST UJ.T'gjOLLfir upfi S01T& 

UiTOJ&T GD£]?SI7!L]ij «?LL-6UjOm. 

He who is himself all things and all persons; whom, as every 

sect 

Believe, is not connected with the five senses; who is the 
consecrated image of the mind. 

The life of the soul; even he may be attained by attaining the 
power of perfect devotion abstracted from all sublunary things. 

T1RUVXSAGAM 

^enjr&G&r ^yssru *<&(<$ ^L^tuOssr^ertUtu 
^uuQar *#o3Qiuir® *%,&&& 

LjGJjr Ljcnj aafhuu Lfgiig1 rS&rgii iL.(^aSu 
QuirtiJ sq.JSjsQmij# i^Qjr 1 

Quirpir wesrgpjtb ^^P^^Qjsessr sl.0^1 
^(ju Qu@i gjes)jD&~Gnjs> I 

£-Sj)jrz>_exrrrcd t $\j*j fSerjiG^r (jezrj-Gcu | 
tutrgvjafter &_enjr&(2fij)T &isrsrir^Gfi 1 


i 
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^exrjiginr Qf ssfiojT t-tbuOirT® 

*_ccrfQ/<53LD Q$iP. a/ *$fZ5ib GuT&G&r 
gfZJZjgu fT&SOT JL0JX<5Ll@li ^oSGjT 

iltou l3,VULJ ^rtXQlh €Tlh LC^iG^ 

^ssrri^^ gar ^,30?*) Q^ser?*^ ^TGursrflGu 
Gi /33 ^«d, 2 > £-63)^ ^ajGCT 
QS^i/ssr } stu : gd'sor ^riruGm is?rir&7'<i 

iTcien- (^sd^C-u! 

O Lord! O my Father! even mine who am the slave of those 
who love thee! thou art the light of truth which pervadeth my body 
and my soul, which melteth my heart and dispelleih the darkness of 
falsehood. 

Thou art a placid sea of honey agitated by no wave, O Siren of 
Timpcmndurei 1 

Thou, who art pure intelligence requiring the aid neither of 
speech nor thought, O teach me the way in which I should speak 
of thee ! 

Thou art not fully comprehended even by the contemplative 
sages, the gods, or any order of beings; 

Thou art the spirit which pervadeth all spirits; thou art the 
sure remedy against repeated births; 

Thou art the pure light which shineth in the midst of expanded 
darkness, O Siven of Tiruperundurei! 

Tbou art unqualified happiness,—what more can they require 
who are united to thee ? 

@ 0 ^ 8 / ifo^uGoj! Gsr^ ^ytGg ! 

ff jy gejr<£ Q&TQfih dri_x<i @rirGp! 

iLKnjpyib LcszpsjGT QuxQgjia ars,£3 «r«r 

i£Krpgmi_ lcctc rru tisjCa / 

&SDJQU& tSr Gut*) &sgdj 5 ursjih 

p $ajG*3r ! 

go^aiGcr £ erei Qa;rcm_x 

*_rircbr <rrir ? 

tzar#*/ *_e 7 Gcr 
G^rjgGii @szhcGijtt 
®/ib£GJ>p QursSijib ailcotG* ra>l 
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J£($uQuQi)is gjsnjD tussp g>fljOcr, 

{QjTRfi*# a mud) itir i8&nh fiaro) 

*%tu <%en&j 'Sjtb&'J tu ^fuCSs 

ajr/ip'gi $/r ^^Gsu &Bftp$Q6sr gudr&sra 
serir mljds x&hrC&QjsTGrtrQ @j&rQp I 

Thou art the full weight without diminution, thou art 
unadulterated nectar, thou art a hill of unextinguishable eternal 
light; 

Thou comest in the words and in the sense of the scriptures and 
art for ever fixed in my mind: 

Like undammed water thou flowest into my thoughts, O Siven 
of Tiruperandurei I 

O Lord thou hast taken thy abode within me,—what more can 
I ask? 

O sun arisen in my mind that by continual solicitation I may 
propitiate thee! 

Thou art he whose lotus-feet are placed on the heads of the Gods 
O Siven of Tiruperundurei! 

The expanded ether; water, earth, fire and air, these thou art 

not. 

But without form art hidden among them; I rejoice that I have 
seen thee now with the eye of the mind. 

****•♦ 

TIRUK-KURAL 

Another Chapter On Hospitality 

This title, like most terms conveying an abstract idea 
in Tamil, is a compound, being formed from £ goes* and 

&d>u<sv to cherish 

I 

$}<3t*Q&mbiS tfiajQjrfjbsii Qjsshconh aS^iG^a’iitS 

Qwtn-ezrenu) Q&iupp Qur<$C*Q. 
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To honour guests with hospitable rite, 

Domestic life and all its Various joys 
To man was given. 

"To honour guests &c’\—Hospitality, the chief duty of the 
domestic order' includes both the reception of the stranger guest 
Atithyam , which as already stated, is a religious rite, and the 
entertainment of ordinary guests, friends, relations, or neighbours 
This simplicity of ancient manners, while it made private hospitality 
necessary for the support of the pilgrim or traveller, rendered the 
entertainment of them neither inconvenient nor dangerous. It was 
formerly the custom, therefore, in India, as in other parts of Asia, 
to solicit the casual passenger to partake of the family meal, and in 
places, remote from great towns, where the manners of primitive 
times in some degree yet prevail, instances of this practice occa. 
sfonally occur at the present day. Generally* however, the private 
entertainment of strangers, becoming by degrees incompatible with 
modern manners, and with the mixture of the several classes of 
society which has latterly taken place, has been superseded, 
by the public establishments, provided for their support which t 
under the denomination of Shavadi (from jit food and founda- 
tionJinTamil and of Sattram (from the root sad sit , rest) in 
Sanskrit, abound in southern India. Originally these edifices, as 
is the case in many instances at present, it is probable were always 
attached to the dwelling of the founders, from which in the course 
of time it was found convenient to separate them. 

These establishments, as their Tamil appellation implies, differ 
from the inns and caravan series, common in other countries of Asia, 
by invariably providing at their origin for the daily supply of food 
to strangers, more particularly Brahmans, Pandarams, of pilgrims, 
and the maintenance of a certain number of fixed residents, usually 
Brahmans. Sometimes, also, schools for teaching the Veda, of 
the languages are attached to them. These endowments, it must 
however, be observed not infrequently cease with the fife of the 
founder and the building only remains for the accommodation of 
passengers. 

Besides these public charities, the rite of hospitality, as a 
religious observance, is considered as fulfilled by occasional feasts. 
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given either to Brahmans, or other religious persons, according to 
the sect of the parly. Such entertainment, though not conforming 
to the letter of the law, which applies only to the occasional so¬ 
journer, nor maintaining the purity of ancient manners, are deemed 
nevertheless, highly meritorious in the giver; his intention, not the 
regularity of the act, being chiefly regarded. With respect to the 
partaker, however, they are more or less derogatory, according to the 
degree of avidity with which they are sought ; for it is declared that 
the Brahman-parasite, who, under the pretence of superior merit, or 
of the sanctity ofhis tribe, seeketh to participate in the food of 
others, is on an equality with foul-feeding demon called Vantasl, 

The private entertainments of the Hindus are almost invariably 
connected with some solemnity, or with some circumstance 
the memory of which it is wished to retain, such as 
marriages; the commemorative ceremonies to ancestors, appoint¬ 
ments to public stations, or the re-admission of a disqualified 
person, after the performances of the proper Prayaschlttam , of ex¬ 
piation, to full communion with his caste. In the latter case an 
entertainment, always given by the offender, is imperatively neces¬ 
sary; as the act of eating with him is the sign of the entire remission 
of his offence, and of his complete reconciliation with his fellows. 
The following instance may perhaps, not inappropriately, illustrate 
this, though, as relating to manners 'rather than sentiments or 
opinions, it is somewhat foreign to the intention of this work.— 
The mother of a female child of the Brahman caste, who h3d been 
finally degraded for some crime, was inadvertently permitted by the 
family to retain and nourish her daughter for some time after her 
excommunication. This circumstance was, at first; overlooked, and 
in due time the girl was married to a respectable Brahman, whose 
friends, coming at length to a knowledge of this blemish in the edu¬ 
cation of his wife, were urgent with him to put her away. As the 
young man was not willing to consent to this, an assembly of Sastries, 
learned in laws, usages, and ceremonial rites was convened, from 
whom a favourable decision was obtained and a mild expiation 
prescribed. At an entertainment given in consequence, to which 
most of the Brahmans of the place, who subscribed to the legality of 
the proceedings, for some doubted, were invited, the female, restored 
to allhersocial and conjugal rights, was appointed to serve (he water 
which is sipped from the palm of the hands while reciting a prayer, 
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both before and after meals the salt, and the pickles, cf which all 
present partook* 

III 

Q<? G$irihi3 GugjsSQi uirir£0C5UU(rGtr 

qjtsst^ gsur&ig 

He who, while one rejoiceth in his cheer. 

Awaits with anxious mind a coming guest, 

Will be a welcome guest to gods* 

* 4 WiII be a welcome guest to god3 ’—Among the ancient Euro¬ 
peans the rites of hospitality were regarded as under the immediate 
protection of the Gods, of Jupiter especially, thence called the 
Hospitable, and the people were taught to believe that 
the deities resorted to the earth for the purpose of trying the dispo¬ 
sition oF mankind and were often entertained under the guise of 
strangers. Ovid relates the story of the metamorphosis of an 
extensive country into a lake in consequence of the inhabitants of a 
thousand houses having refused to receive Jupiter and Mercury, 
who applied for shelter in a human form. A fable, similar in 
substance and intent, is told by the Hindu Mythologists of Anna¬ 
purna, Parvati in the character of the Goddess of abundance (whom 
the Romans it is worthy of notice worshipped under a similar title 
corrupting puma into perenna), who was thus driven from the door 
of the parsimonious inhabitants of Cast, when she sought their 
hospitality in a similar disguise* Other fables of the same kind 
exist, from which that contained in the following extract is selected 
by the author of the Maga.nidi Sulamani for the illustration of this 
Couplet. 

Qajttcrurr 

Lfsfi w.Tjvar QjDsrfljsp (LpSariuap^Ll 

GUTli&ir 6ZTJTlilGT--GU&WZtTjf) 

Qr&aStfi G$ti£l 3 urirpfS&uujrevr 

sJTSTrjs 

t-$Tt \rcuia 

e3!$%£!<£ eut3s3<$%giig) urirp$}3& 

Qjd fysxr'fi GicszTEnLurSlaj tsd&igar <g)2jQcr 

f (SjDaflGo) ^3a/srrrri upfigs) ffijb^fiirjraartb—glSantiTefr 
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(§uj_tD!rjD Qesrasireotipih &£t&tlBlLQ& 

Q&ir&sT® ojQfcrrstflp u pQLL&Qiffar QjiTf&&XTu3(Gj)GfO tu^spififi 
£}jnD!ru9pjDi£& &u>tup{zt 60it&$ffsr$g)‘fUi9G&r u>ss)y}u9 arfatiigi 
Qaxe'rxt^&rQjp-fZT &mxi& QULDpiu&jisparesnEj ffuUuir 

Qprarpt Qp£33u3&)f\)r0$gp coip loco (puSggi td(^tlq,^nh 

Quit u3 or jpi ed gq f p p QisJoedenff qp&nentu quit ifi&Q&rtessrQ&i&jp 

panxi&snujrGrr eo&idjb Q&irQp &&>&& o9;r>&&«>jrs 

g8l-63)uu t3®i£i& tuip oSjpB (gp «>cj7-OT<sj«fOTLDj£^p£ 
&t\p£nJGni-'3i&& fiiiaiLQUuar ujqp ,$)&(<$ wiped* 
Stifffr rflL-uajs\£(S5)£5{„jrfnij<£ AfrtJ.# Q&xQp 

g&trajtrGST ^v^uht pter& (gQtbupgiuQesr auSur&jt^ia aenipp 
£!& Q<s iressr® Quires) pr peotrp cu($@jDGu(ra$zp& saranii 

Q&B-QaBjD <f<y>j/r/fl£6ff 0;2a/r<s<g>3<£(5 Cmeu/rer €3<T$i$6snnnu 
QtA!rL.&Lca)t~QJ!r. 

Stanza 

The glorious and renowned Maren having prepared food for 
Siven from the sprouted corn sown in the fields, went with the God 
to heaven Olrangesal thus he, who, while discoursing with and 
Serving A Guest Just Arrived , Expects Anxiously A Coming Guest , 
will be a Welcome Guest to the Gods. 

* Example 

In this couplet He has vouchsafed to declare that the house¬ 
holder, who, while serving a guest just arrived svith food, looks 
towards the road in expectation of a guest about to come, will be 
welcomed as a most distinguished guest by the Gods. Of this take 
the following example. After Maren of Ileiyancudi had for a long 
time been in the habit of supplying all who come to him as guests 
with food, the Most High, for the purpose of trying him, permitted 
him to fall into extreme poverty. At this time Iswaren came in the 
middle of the night and drenched with rain in the form of a 
Jangamer (a religious person of the Saiva sect) and requested food. 
As he was then destitute of alt other means of affording the assis¬ 
tance sought, he went out, in the midst of darkness and rain, and, 
plucking a quantity of sprouting rice-seed, which had been newly 
sown, he returned and delivered it to his wife and having no fire¬ 
wood to dress it, pulled down a part of his house for that purpose, 
and placed the rico thus prepared before the Jangamer, The God, 
who had requested food in this shape, greatly pleased at this action 
resumed his proper form, appearing as the bul!*bornc Deity, and 
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carried Maren of Ilciyancudi with all his family to Ca>Iasam (the 
heaven of Siva). Therefore, those house-holders who liberally 
supply food to those who come hungry to them, will become the 
illustrious guests of Gods and attain to eternal bliss. 

IV 

% 

Gtnruus msrr’#* (tpxigfjgj 

Gxr&xi (gsnpiitb 

As that sweet flower which droops its head and dies, 

When once its fragrant odour is inhaled, 

From an averted face so shrinks the guest. 

“As that sweet flower”—The Anieham, the flower here meant, 
is said to be of so delicate a nature, that being once smelled without 
being touched, it immediately withers and falls from its stalk:— 

It is here said that guests are even more delicate than the 
unwithered Anicha flower, are Parimelazhager’s words in explaining 
this allusion, and a very delicate flower of this name may exist, or 
some species of the sensitive plant may be meant, but it is more 
probably a mere creation of the poets. 

The worthy confer benefits, with a face smiling like the opening 
flower and with sweet and pleasing words; but if wealth be given 
with a lowering and unpleasant countenance and without benevolent 
feelings, how can it profit the giver? 

Ramayanam 

Sjj? QsrszTL^&cxx^^cr tQxtset 

Gsr&fisj cju^sGerxr u&isp 
xgilc 3L_ trrg* GiopSaj. 

May that station in Hell be mine which is merited by the 
cravens who abandon to distress and affliction women, of delightful 
converse, the companions of their way, or by the gluttons who eat 
by themselves while others hunger around them. 
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Note: Baraden, the second son of Dasaradaoimpjecates this 
severe retribution on himself to satisfy Causalai, that he was not privy 
to the practices of his mother Caicai against her son Raman. 

Tandaleiyar- Sadagam 

juasru.&oajjfi atefr/smii^ 

&@aS($f5firr iLi&sruu&jb 

useoirQui/r tqjuw/nu eui$ 

Qu@o3($iij&& 0U5-/T/0 Q#tup£pjLJi3 
uHtirgpi Qi£%t(2s QuflQ&jir Qf&rjpi 
QJ@o3(3&G£rr e3(f^ts^soir 

glg&)i<£5 Q&trjpi uxr^rs^i &(rQff5r. 

The worthy house-holders, who dwell in the country blessed by 
the sacred Tandelieiyar (a title of Siven) consider the day in which 
they have no guest as no day: after having treated honourably and 
dismissed the respectable guest, who has visited them as a friend, 
they enquire anxiously for virtuous men to partake of their hospita¬ 
lity, for the food taken when no guest is present is poison. 

Tiruvllei-yadel 

Qjeoev at®&gj§}Gfr q’0U)j‘/e/O« 
u3tflpu &3&resr(ip puQutSargp/Ui 
6fl®tij3}&Tir jQisiraid eBjsQ&ewnh ojiueQ&s r 4 

aiQfc&sSttrQiAftQp Quito) wrru^ rfUjpuirr* * 

. 1 

After those who have eaten have departed and while their actual 
guests aie eating pleasant meals, the truly hospitable again prepare 
food and stand looking for the coming of other guests, as the owner 
of one only plough, who hath sowed in his field all the sted he 
posscsseth, standeth with a pale face looking anxiously to the sky 
for rain. 

Arran eri - charam 

«#il(5ssjr(9 QJir$Qj/nra agtfis Qor& ®ir&rg)jLb 
«#lL$cdt(S37) 

curfiswrirag QJirtftQjr jrJSJBa Q&T&TjD)SS)Ffipo) 

Q3$aj/nr<$(g eJifioj/nr 'gjSpnr. 


i 
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Those who do not prepare food for themselves (religious 
persons) ought to be received as guests by the house-holders who do; 
when house-holders receive other house-holders it may be said to 
resemble the falling assisting the falling. 

Nanneri 

tsdiGecrj qjJqjt q.&r qtfg} 

<S{&Ga)Tr oJffOJT G)$£ij§u-aisi)(3a)rir 

p srl * Qp&rpii c sj£ Gpizr 

&jjt 

The worthy shew by their smiling countenances their delight 
when visited by the good, but they are grieved by the presence of 
evil-doers; thus the Mango tree puts forth its buds when the south 
wind blows, but is vexed by the whirl-wind. 

Efadt 

gsir G^xebaScr Qjriii)Tr<£&ui 

oisir Qsjjb <s2*r tUQULjTGezrezr-QLLssrQ&Tesr 

(pilGur G&.'a9pp)g)iJ (5T(s$tb 
tdgi Gppurr eJssxGgnjT atojr.'s,^ 

He, who, avoiding offensive speech, receiveth all with courtesy and 

Supplieth them with lodging and pleasant food, O thou of soft 

Speech, whose teeth are even as quills and pointed as thorns 1 will 

receive the inmates of the sky as his delighted guests* 

♦ 

Pazha-mozhi 
ss&Quftu ja-a3&)T 

Q*& a?3i grBf Q<*a;GajsBrz_/r— Qsut&su 

gpigsur Gdfajayih 

(§p vzjituuf G&T&’ii <guir* 

The wealthy ought not to become the guests of those in narrow 
circumstances, for these suffer great distress by exceeding their means 
in entertaining them ; thus^ when even the thigh of a feeble bird is 
wounded, its bowels gush out. 

Acara-covei 

QPJPJ oj <sxsrfr LL&zruTiu 

Bi-tienzQijT Gui&nJ J s£vjQ3 r &TQ;r<£ 

G^azz/sj 8puL{. 
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There are five kinds of civility, which, besides furnishing them 
with food, it is said should be offered to those who sojourn in thy 
house; namely, a smiling and courteous address, water for the feet, 
a stool, a mat, and a place for repose. 

Govlnda—sadagam 

<cuc»nfor<55 fessruau ycna/js Q&rL-QQt£utb 
uirpiresr tsp&p Qfl<$&£ssftp yiLssrib up$UL4&£}i& 
fitripr# rsC.iS gpip^Qs/rasr L.frL-g&s ssriTLttsruSp 
^Ipr QgytAtsfi ptresrisp Q&itg3&&Qg5t. 

As the various kinds of bees neither touch, nor fly around 
the highly perfumed flower of the Chanbagam , but. attracted by the 
scent of an humble weed in a deserted village, alight upon it; so, 
O Govinden, who art without beginning and without end; if a 
little porridge only be taken in the house of the worthy, who receive 
those connected in affection with them with undiminished friendship, 
it affordeth pleasure. 

Note 1 The “ humble weed'* of the translation is the 
shrub called *r(j 5 <s 0 ; it is a mean plant growing commonly among 
ruins and is thence used as the emblem of proverly. Criminals, 
when carried to execution, wore, as a mark of ignominy, a garland of 
its flowers. 

Need! tenba * 

Q&esri-ietf&prr/r Q^ujsuib q 3q& Qpiras 
rfl«r LijD&£ir gzx'ttTt-. cflcjfsS/rCJm— ^jari^pQoj 
£&<%suen!T (n?ejfl&TLE&r 

Q&irx&qzip Qsv&Qjp (gjfl, - 

Sweet is his food to him who has satisfied the Manes, the Deity, 
his guest, and his relations; of him who void of affectionate feelings 
eatetb by himself unaccompanied by worthy guests, the stork 
swallowing fish is a type, 

Chintamanl 

*#lL( 5/£ jr(3a?i(563r jd p pGi&'gj euu 3 jrif 

csreoGOirp (gusnuQLzjjj 0 su&rr ysuJ" 
o3L.®itir e3&T63<£ G&smtfl&r ujqjjt& err&iso^p 

L/trifhj u/rjru9fj)& aJsu&v tu&rQp. 
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gii&eszr in r&ar 8 ssr«r,s 

sS m gj6zrssuh qjrsau. tLfent—HJTSu 

Qu&u utrairnu l 3 ( jsn& Qiussr&sns iL/$Geoi§& 

<&.$<£ fSjDUiQstT Qpgiexr i_j$utr$rir. 

It is in the mountains which abound in contending streams and 
there only that the diamond is poured; the water lily flowers 
only in the pool of deep waters and not on the dung-hill; 
hear, ye who have enquired, what I declare ; they only are emi¬ 
nently worthy on the earth who eat after having distributed food 
to others. r 

They who give not food before they eat shall here-after stand 
shrinking with the fear, holding in their hands a potsherd, and 
entreating charity, while in the cold month of Masi they are clothed 
in a garment, formed of dirty rags, sewed together by thorns 
instead of needles. 

Araneri-dipam 

A^Q$sirtrj5 QLnTGrru£J)gi igp 

tfityerrirg Qgr&rjpj pgui 

Q^Gerrirp &zrfl&LTiriB£l G^eils pgiih 

QuT($aT!r<3; Gurpjfiusuesr uiugpQtb. 

C]frrttTQ)&err,Tiu ajZDjzJmjnuS^) Qfebsu 

Qlazk&tjvut q.tsra>uni^ LfistfdjszrGzu ^istoj^j a/* 

$9rTQTir<$ ££vuulLi—£ $Gnr($ipgiiA 

a?«r©r/r efigigisrenj L/JsQajiriiqiJb wjjsjr&rGp. 

€urrsD£Dj3,i> tSjDgp&nb e u@ijj}ajznr 

q.ert£3LD$& jii 'sts&P&tjS iLjysi^jsjjTQL-iUfS jgizug} 

QfarQsussrjD QuTQgryiiQjiLL Qsnjr&&G$ GiurQ^gyrij 

(gGTOzgpnb e3(5ig!&T(3<i tfi-LL^tt/sfjr^rjr uugpQui. 

Qajj&ic&sruSjb l 3 t z<££&]Lh G^jeinrq.iu^Tib Qu($smLij& 

8jy ilZzt u38fscf&s& Gs'ziQfBTtfisOj) ^Quu^ja/ 
ifljyQ u 3&7(7?£ QjetiLLiQ^jjp 
QP$lj£QuS3T GlUTLLUTg U2JSX£3TGJD. 

To attain to the station (of IndrenJ the lord of the nine sources 
of immutable wealth, to be born a prince in an illustrious and 
exalted family, to be mounted on a welf-trained Elephant, and to be 
raised to great glory by the voice of fame, are the high rewards of 
the munificent reception of guests. 

16 
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The means of acting with liberality; to enjoy wihout deficiency 
and in the highest degree unbounded prosperity; to eat delicious 
meats and to attain to the diadem of the lord of pre-eminent and 
exhaustless wealth; these are the rewards for receiving guests with 
assiduous hospitality. 

To be born in a mean and powerless family; to become 
emaciated by want and hardship at the tenderest age; to live in 
wretchedness by begging alms in the meanest manner; this is the 
retribution to those who cat without bestowing on guests even com¬ 
mon herbs. 

To be born in the house of poverty; to want even the neces¬ 
saries of life ; to live without employment in a small hut infested 
by white ants; to wander idly about attached to neither of the six 
occupations; this is their retribution who deem not the hospitable 
reception of guests the chief duty of life, 

Auvefyar 

entQparQjD gjtlur/gftr &du>2siru3&) 

£^cxri$n)Gnu! (2&irtq_ QujBith. 9 

The abstinence of those, who tefrain from eating in the houses 
of the inhospitable who entreat them not kindly to take food will 
be rewarded ten-million fold, 

Casi-candam 

The commentator on here refers to certain verses ancf summarises 
them thus. 

The remains of food offered to the gods, to ancestors and to 
holy-men, ij as sweet as ambrosia; but, , besides that which may 
thus be given to guests, whoever they may be, to departed souls and 
to deities, every grain of white rice prepared only for the wasteful 
stomach, profound as a well, is a worm on the tongue; this the 
excellent Sages say is declared by all the scriptures. 

When one as a guest seeketh hospitality, to p 3 y him duo 
respect, to address him in courteous and pleasing language, to 
receive him cheerfully, to entreat him to advance, to rise on his 
approach, to entertain him with exhilarating discourse, to attend 
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assiduously by bis side, to accompany him for a space when he 
departs, and to treat him with all civility and kindness during his 
stay; the observance of these nine rules show an urbane disposition. 

Bharadam 

Qtir«?scr <5&THJTib ustuso ^ssrsmussT Guts g Ga /,5 

asb&T Q^OtGslJ LJS&J2.} SOTSDIL UTltTp 

Gjx&sct vigour ^tzjsdld Gxir(pii> 

ga'a'r ouGht grp rag Gstpp lltQiz, 

wiixsfistr GitusuQ ^stream] tefu jSnzrth 

QU&U £*ztsdi£zis5t QpiSu Q^ihuso QuppGuxsarih 

O^Tihqjg evTtS^p Qsrdi a/ Q?£T t b 

*T&arl Giopuso Gx rtf, ajpvx&i} xrs^rq-Qv^TQ^^r^ 

To eschew every thing which has a tendency to evil and to 
adhere to the right path, as declared in the scriptures, this is virtue 
but superior to all that is therein declared is the due entertainment 
of guests, with purity of mind by the house-holder. 

Hospitality is superior to every other quality pertaining to the 
four orders, to the fame obtained by the most courteous liberality, 
and to every species or renown:— 4 “Behold’*, said he (Siven/* of all 
possible virtue on earth none is equat to this”. 


Perundevanar Bharadam 


Qurgarar urcr u>pGtfz5&!& tuigrp 
Qur0 ig uxir&TSgj Qurpj? —s?3*0^5^Djy^ 


&&&) sdzi&pssr gpKswp 

©< 5r ^ ejGs o3l-1£. 


UtL'T&fQfiSjs L££JJZ]SZ>r ZJT&I 

sscifii €rr«uGsur.r —LfsuifSsig 

£&&) ox( 3 srr ^SiiGurQ&rssr 

ud^^jGl-t £ rsLr. 

When one cometh in distress to another, if he receives him not 
cheerfully and respectfully as his guest, and assist him not according 
to his means, hell will be his certain abode. 




TIRUKKURAL* 

The Ethics of Rural 1 

The work is considered to be a perfect code of morals for the 
universal man, as well for the State. It propounds an ideal 
monarchy with ideal house holders and citizens and true ascetics, 
all enjoying the sweets of the world unsullied, and attaining Divine 
Bliss. A comparative study of Valluvar's Kural and Plato’s 
Republic , will be found profitable and illuminating. The Ethical 
and Aesthetical aspects of this great work: eihicat in as much as we 
have a system of rules for regulating the actions of men, and 
aesthetical in so far the author conveys his ideas in a beautiful and 
attractive manner, are again matters of human interest. 

Dr. Pope sums lip Tim vail uvar's ideal of an householder 
as one who leads on earth a consecrated life, not unmindful of any 
duty to the living or to the departed. His wife—the glory of his 
house—is modest and frugal; adores her husband; guards herself, and 
is the guardian of his house’s fame. His children arc his choicest 
treasures; their babbling voices arc his music; and his one aim is to 
make them worthier than himself. Affection Is the very life of his 
soul; of all his virtues the first and greatest. The sum and source of 
all is Love. His house is open to every guest, whom he welcomes, 
with smiling face and pleasant word, and with whom he shares hi* 
meal. Courteous in speech, grateful for every kindness, just in all 
his dealings, master of himself in perfect self-control, strict in the 
performance of every assigned duty, pure, patient and forbearing, 
with a heart free from envy, modest in desires, speaking no evil of 
others, refraining from unprofitable words, dreading the touch of 
evil, diligent in the discharge of all the duties of his position, and 
liberal in his benefactions, he is one whom all unite to praise’* 

''Domestic Virtue is based on affection. Devoid of affection 
one's body is but a bony frame dad in skin. Body is the seat of 

•The translations are from the excellent edition of Rev. 
Dr. G. U Pope, M. A., D. D \V. H. Allen & Co., London, Publi¬ 
shers to the India Office ISS6. 

I Adapted from a Lecture by J. M. N. PiUai—S. D. VoL I pp 37-42. 
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life only when love resides within. Hospitality is the essence of 
domestic virtue. The guest at >our gate is as delicate as Anicka 
flower. It withers with a smell, and the guest is abashed with but 
one cold look. Sweet words accompany Hospitality. 

sfexnjT&r cra/cr QstGsht 

qjsztQjt a ! 99 

4< Who sees the pleasure kindly speech affords 
Why makes he use of harsh repellent words ? 

'gcfnj c^.GrrojT'Z ^ 

11 When pleasant words are easy, bitter words to use, 

Is leaving sweet ripe fruit, the sour unripe to choose. 

Gratitude comes nevt. To be grateful, one need not return 
a good done to him. Feel the benevolence of it, enoueb. It is so 
strong that the mere thought of one good effaces the deadliest 
injury done you by the self S3me person. Gratitude is not measure 
for measure and weight for weight. It is here that jou should 
make a mountain of a mole-hill, a palmjra of a millet seed. It 
does not become you to forget a good done: it is very good to 
forget an evil done vou. In his Sermon on the Mount, Jesus said 
4 ‘If ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also 
forgive you**. But our author advises you to forget trespasses, and 
be is only in the positive degree. In his chapter on Patience he is 
in the comparative degree. 

With overweening pride when men with injuries assail 
By thine own righteous dealing shall thou prevail. 

In another place where he would have you '‘shame your 
enemies by returning kindly bene5ts and pass unheeded the evil 
done by them”, he t$ surely in the superlative degree. And jet he 
does not fall short of Jesus who preached in the above said sermon 
' 4 Love your enemies, bless them that curse jou. do good to them 
that hate you’*. But in advising you to forget other's trespasses, 
Valluvar really transcends Jesus who only wants to forgive other’s 
trespasses. 
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Though our author is peculiarly strong on Gratitude, yet he 
would not let you for its sake be impartial in your dealings. 

t &LD&rQ&iu&(r&T'i&ib Qsir&Qufrti) *9fem£iQfirr($uirdi) 

Qain-ireau) siresiOfflira IIS 

To stand, like balance rod that level hangs and rightly weighs 
With calm unbiassed equity of soul, is sage’s praise. 

The author then admonishes us to guard our tongue, that 
unruly member of our body:— 

tuirsira ur jrrirfgpiLb isirsirss siren/rostra) 

Q&fr&iruutr uCQ 127 

Whatever they fail to guard, over lips men guard 

should keep 

If not, through fault of tongue, they bitter tears 

shall weep. 

SL-L.LfS&T B^erT^JJX'tb 

/SJTGfigDp &UL- QJ®* 129 

The sore inflamed by fire may heal, not so 
The sore inflamed by tongue. 

Those who soil the sanctity of the conjugal bed are numbered 
with the dead by the author. He would count with ascetics those 
who endure with patience the evil words of transgressors, and would 
place even ascetics in the lower grade for the sake of these men 

Then Envy cause of all ruin: 

irir-k sgj&irgpib 

Gsls-^t ugj 165 

Envy they have within ! Enough to seal their fate 
Though foemen fail, envy can ruin consummate. 

A word of warning against Coveting 

^9f 9 %$irenLo Qs&iQiggijn SiuirQ^esfiei) Qaj&xirawi 
Qajs&Qth i3pssrensu Outqot, 17S 

What saves prosperity from swift decline ? 

Absence of best to make another’s cherished riches 

thine. 

t 
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And, then against Back-bitingl — 

( &GSSrS33flG5T aSHTSSST JD& Q & IT & sQ lh Q&r®260jD<5 

QP&Tcsfldrjpi d63rGj5Jri<s/r^ Q&J&' 184 

In presence though unkindly words you speak, say not 

In absence words whose ill result exceeds your thought 

‘qjD(£!4^$Cj Quroj^^aSr €uryi^®363r 

*2{jDiidk-jpitb ^asib h’ 183 

It is greater gain of virtuous good for man to die 

Than live to slander absent friend and falsely praise 

when nigh. 

The chapter on pui_/ which can only be very meagrely 

rendered in English, as knowing what befits a man’s position reminds 
us of Goldsmith's line. 

“Even his failings leaned to virtue’s side” 

A chapter on Giving next. * 'What is given to the needy 
deserves the name of gift; all else has ia view recompense”. “To 
receive is bad though good it be said. To give is virtue though 
you gain no heaven”. The goal of the householder is renown. 
Without this, life loses its charms. Even the ideal presented by the 
great peasant-poet of Scotland in Cottar’s Saturday Night does not 
exec! our ideal. 

Ascetic virtue is based on Grace, as Domestic virtue on 
Affection. Grace is interpreted as the renunciation of flesh-eating. 
When there is no one who would eat flesh, there will be none who 
would sell flesh. 

‘jya SQ&rfiK $tra3jTLb Gaju.i_e5c5r gKrjD&r 

*_ a3r tsnTjpi' 259 

Than Ten thousand rich oblations, with libations rare. 

Better the flesh of slaughtered beings not to share. 

Then are rebuked those who hood-wink the world under the 
cloak of asceticism. These are wolves in sheep’s clothing. 

'i&ljj$L-L~£$ib Gaj«£rt_r jlcusld 

<a?if 


2S0 
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If you shun what all the world condemns as wrong, 
What’s the worth of shaven head or tresses long? 

Fraud is then condemned 

'p-errerr&tffraJ n.6rrcir£pLh rfjn&T Qutrty&rra 
& &t or $ it jb sendaid) cresrai* 282 

‘Tis sin if in the mind man but the thought conceive, 
By fraud I will my neighbour of his wealth bereave. 

Then the author upholds Truth which he explains as speech 
free from all taint of evil. If you utter what you know to be 
false as true, your own heart brands you. It matters not if you 
may leave other acts of virtue undone, if you but uphold the cause 
of Truth. 

Lf jd $ ujom> dftresT ^lesyiDiqtb jy^^rajEDLO 

eutnjjemiscuirjb atressru u@lo . 298 

Outward purity water will bestow 
Inward purity from Truth alone will flow. 

In this chapter on TrutJu the author gives 3 plain practical 
advice, which rigid moralists may not allow. 

*Qutnuii)Gni&tLiib surujenu j $ qensr$iis@ 

/565TOTU) UtLJ&Qlb t7 tff!GT ’ 292 

Falsehood may take the place of truthful word, 

If blessing, free from fault, it can afford. 

This is in that part of the book which preaches on Ascetic virtue* 
It is from this contextual position that the advice receives its 
striking significance. Our author is a humanitarian. He seems 
to belong to the school of utilitarians who seek the greatest good 
of the greatest number. Truth is intended for the greatest good 
of the greatest^ number. If, at an exceptional moment, falsehood 
can do that office which Truth cannot do, of course without giving 
the least injury to any one, falsehood for the time being may (The 
words convey the ide3 that it is only a shift, like a gilt ornament for 
a really genuine gold one. It is no truth) occupy the place of 
truth. It will neither chide nor brand you, because no one suffers. 
And yet this is no sin as there is no equivocation in it a* io 
'* aswathama Ath^fi Kunjarah*' of Krishna in the Bharata War. 
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Then follows Suppression of Anger . Suppressing your anger 
is really so only when you can do it where you can exercise your 
power and authority. What matter, if you check, or give it vent, 
where power you have none? As anger begets an endless train ot 
evil, quench it: nip it in the bud. He who guards not against 
wrath, him his wrath shall slay. The drift of the chapter for¬ 
bidding evil to others concurs with the great precept of Jesus 41 All 
things whatsoever Ye would that men should do to you, do Ye even 
so to them.** 

per£$1x3g&rtgpeou} $rarj$sur€sr trdr QstGost 
l rcr,g)/A?r<5 S63T0) 318 

Whose soul has felt the bitter smart of wrong, how can 
He wrongs inflict on ever living soul of man. 

The Second Book on Wealth 

Let us now proceed to gather some hints on morality from the 
many chapters of the Second Book on Wealth . 

sps xei-p &pusnoj &pp iSfijr 

tSps *%pp 3 p ,<5*. 391 

So learn that you may full and faultless learning gain; 
Then in obedience meet to lessons learnt remain. 

Perceptions manifold in men are of the mind alone; 
The value of the man by his companionship is known. 

and this reminds us of the English saying 

41 Tell me your companions and I shall tell you what you are” 

“ Of greatness and of meanness too 
The deeds of each are touchstone true.’* 

“ Whatever you ponder let your aim be lofty still. 
Fate cannot hinder always, thwart yon as it will.*' 

“ His family decays, and faults unheeded thrive. 

Who, sunk in sloth, for noble objects doth not strive.’* 
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Then on the Way of Earning Wealth : 

* 9 }p nfu* ^atu(ipib ffj&pni i fipmjd&gu 

guis& 3utr($eiT 754 

Their wealth, who blameless means can ase right. 

Is source of virtue and of choice delight, 

^(SQsrrir® tugnQutrQui QJirjrru Quir($srrirt£aLb 
LfGO&rir Lfp&re3i-.& 755 

Wealth gained by loss of love and grace, 

Let man cast off from his embrace. 

We then approach the chapters on tstlLf: Friendship . 

Q^iujbssfaj ujirajerr isutSar 

sfiSarssfitu iutTQ]®r #i tul] 781 

What so hard for men to gain as friendship true ? 
What so sure defence ’gainst all that Foe can do? 

Kt&PP Quir&lbl^&Tg)! /5L.*_CU T 

QinpQe&r j£hi-&pp Quir^iL® ?$4 

It is not for laughter but for reproof when 
You stray from right that you befriend. 

QSxrajj ^eiiQincd Q&iesnh ujtrih crdrpi 

Lftenfigp/th q&QeO&T&jib ffitlt/ 790 

Mean is the friendship that men blazon forth 
'He’s thus to me’ and ‘such to him my worth’. 

t-Qaeps £$fptsp£J6$T enxQuireo 

£%)($£&ezr fS^JTajpirih rtC-t-j 788 

As hand of him whose vesture slips away 
Friendship at once the coming grief will stay 

int&jbqjr Qxsnr camp sir fipgiih 
0C5S/S &L/t3e0(rir atlq, SCO 

Buy at all cost the friendship of the good, 

And sell away even at a Joss that of the bad. 
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“Cling to the friendship of the Spotless ones; What’ev’r 

you pay 

Renounce alliance with the men of evil way.” 

There are many other fine sayings on Friendship. But there are 
two couplets whose sublimity even Bacon will admire. 

GiuxsSf C?3> Qu(5X]$ip£»LD GxjsZrjxexrj-g 

G-st^ss sCi-xx QjuSssr 805 

u Not folly merely', bat familiar carelessness 
Esteem it, when your friends cause distress ” 

“To him who can neither receive as such, 

Nor construe as such the injur}' inflicted by a friend, 
The day his friend offends will appear a day of grace” 

Whoredom, Intoxication and Gambling are condemned 
wholesale. 

GuTojilQueznir Qurdjssw (rpussih 

tupjp/ . 9\3 

As one in darkened room some stranger corpse in arms, 
Is he who seeks delight in mercenary women's charms 

ffsxTQfsxr (tpspGjfaj i£6&g)pr GweztwjbjXf 

*rGT(jr (tpzpgjZ 923 

The drunkard’s joy is sorrow to his mother’s eyes 
What must it be in presence of the truly wise? 

jrd'so ^uur 

qPxi^jut^t $puuu£ l_xx 936 

Gambling is Misfortune* s other name : over whom 

she casts her veil 

They suffer grievous want and sorrows sore bewail. 

We have then of o : Greatness. — 

l3 i zuQut&!§ Qilscsc tqjsjts0 @ fd^uOuTajatT 

G&jp&emD ojtszt 

All men that live are one in circumstance of birth 
Diversities of works give each his special ^ertb. 


972 
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Then on the Way of Earning Wealth : 

*3jpsrf£p]Lh &TU(ipUi /Fgpjlh f$JD&rjdigl 

Qiis&OuirQs&r 754 

Their wealth, who blameless means can use right, 

Is source of virtue and of choice delight, 

*$K$Q&TtrQ idsttQuit® ib wirirtru Quirasemrdatb 

Lj&)&)irir qtr&re^ua) 755 

Wealth gained by loss of love and grace, 

Let man cast off from his embrace. 

We then approach the chapters on istlq: Friendship. 

Q&ujpsifldj (u/ro/err ts£t3&r *%g]Gurra) 

efiterd&iP,iu xa ire/wr &truij 781 

What so hard for men to gain as friendship true ? 
What so sure defence 'gainst all that foe can do 3 

ts(£$jb Qu(r(r,L-L-&Tjpj i&L-t-eb d3Qgi&&essr 

QiLpQ&esr Quir@£® 784 

It is not for laughter but for reproof when 
You stray from right that you befriend, 

g&j rtuir QojQptLdBGjesriA tumb er«r^/ 

LjZzru3£pjtb Li&)Q&)&T££]ih $uL{ 190 

Mean is the friendship that men blazon forth 
'He’s thus to me* and ‘such to him my worth*. 

t-Q&en-s g}(prs&&}G-rr enxQuirev *%r£j(2<a; 

gj&dxsnr <s& roj^irii kCLl/ 788 

As hand of him whose vesture slips away 
Friendship at once the coming grief will stay 

tr^ya/s i&r&jbgpr Qxshr6ms>S»d5T 

QiutSeoirir nuij. SCO 

Buy at all cost the friendship of the good, 

And sell away even at a Joss that of the bad. 
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“Cling to the friendship of the Spotless ones; What’ev r 

you pay 

Renounce alliance with the men of evil way.” 

There are many other fine sayings on Friendship. But there arc 
two couplets whose sublimity ercn Bacon will admire. 


Gusssom GutsStGq* solo Guarj^ssrret 

x siIl-tt Gfs3sr 



u Not folly merely, but familiar carelessness 
Esteem it, when your friends cause distress ** 

“To him who can neither receive as such, 

Nor construe as such the injury inflicted by a friend, 
The day his friend offends will appear a day of grace” 

Whoredom, Intoxication and Gambling arc condemned 
wholesale. 

Gur&tlGuc£n±T Gutzisdid opuistb 


As one in darkened room some stranger corpse in arms, 
Is he who seeks delight in mercenary women s charms 


i£arg)fir GfCcrin^jy# 
*xct(3*x (tpsggii <xer? 



The drunkard’s joy is sorrow to his mother s eyes 
What must it be in presence of the truly wise? 

xf{SUTjT gspuut ©QjSCT^’ 

QpL-uuC. L-xr 936 

Gambling is Misfortune* s other name : over whom 

she casts her veil 

They suffer grievous want and sorrows sore bewail. 


Wc hi \c then of : Greatness. — » 

tSjuGuTeiQ GirstscTOizjr^^^ &*uGurdjzuT 
QfiiG^Tipsb turszz 

All men that live are one in circumstance of birt 
Diversities of works give each his special worth. 
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deliverance or path to God has been omitted as being out of 
human conception. The Chapters 2J to 37 give us the author’s 
nearest approach to the subject. His creed is not a godless one. 
He speaks that his God is the first cause and lord 
He is intelligent (curwjfieusxr). He resides in the heart of his crea. 
tioas (u3*ufu9si>5 flxjSspsar), He is immaculate, untainted by 
likes and dislikes (QatejjrQp&) QQjsfcrutremAtfleti’resT), He is the 
Lord of Lords and King of Kings ({gjenpsu&r). He is incomparable 
(figsrd{^AJemnu3&3a)T^rr&7) t Heis the source of Dharma and Benefi- 
ciance (*sy psuirifl ^jSesjr^r), He has the eight attributes {eresrr 
(g&srppire3r) t He is self-dependant or self possessed, the pure, 
Self-Luminous, the all-knowing, the Ever Free, the Beneficient, the 
Infinitely Powerful and Infinitely Blissful and the eternal truth 
(QiPjjuQur^ar), and the Perfect and good being (QftbQuirQar), 
These are some of the attributes that he gives to his God. His, 
was a firm belief in the existence of God, and to be freed from the 
bonds of endless birth, the one road lay in His worship in all love 
and truth. The strength of this appeal was so great that it has 
Induced every rival religions sect in the Tamil country Jto claim the 
work and its author as its own, and it has during all these ages 
refused to be in any way labelled. 

These are the ideals presented by this Prines of Moralists. 
Rendered into almost every important European language*—English, 
French, German and Latin~the Kural presents an ideal monarchy 
portrayed by this Citizen of the World within the limit of practi¬ 
cality and at the same time outdoing the Republic of Plato and 

* The latest reference of a non-Indian use of Kukax. is to be found in 
Fernao de Queyroz’s ‘The Temporal and Spiritual Conquest of Ceylon' 
[Reprint. Colombo, 1930] io which the Franciscan Missionary Fra Joan de 
Vila Conde, in a religious debate at the Court of Bhuvanaika Bahu of Kottc, 
Ceylon 11521—1551 A.D.J cites the Tirukkural in support of the doctrines 
which be preaches. 

2. The Italian Jesuit Missionary Guiscppc Costanzio Bcschi fd 1742) 
translated a majornortion of Kura*, in Latio and compared it to the Maxims 
of Seneca. After Heschl it has been translated in whole or in part into the 
chief European languages. 

3. Extracts from the Teroovaulavar Kuddal 

©jTL.® or The pecan of Wisdom—Specimens of Hindu Literature Ed. 
by Kinders ley, Lon lion, 1794. 

4. F. H. EUis-J-Three Scries of Verses, 1812, 
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the Oceana of Harrington. Almost free from the influx of Sans- 
krit words, the Rural shows the richness and power of the 
Tamil language. The work has an appendix called the Garland 
of Tiruvalluvar in which, the author 

of each of the fifty three stanzas in it, describes in language 
hyperbolical, this Tamil Moral (to go jd) or the 
Tamil Veda. One of these by Idaikkadar gives out its 
great characteristic, that it is a semi-per fora ted mustard 
seed into which the poet has poured the contents of the Seven Seas. 

The Third Book on Love 

Something must be said regarding the Third Book on 

dealing with ’Love before wedlock and wedded Love; 
tfcrejusb and .s^tSued. Of this Mr. Drew said, that it could not 
be translated into any European language without exposing the 
translator to infamy.** ” I am persuaded tb3t it is perfectly pure 
In its tendency, and in the intention of its wise and high-souled 
composer. Its title is Kamatfu-pol, ‘the division which treats of 
kama\ and this means Lust or Love. Raman is the Hindu Cupid. 
Hindu ideas differ from our own. This prejudice kept me from 
reading the third part of the Rural for some years; but the idea 
occurred to me very forcibly that he who wrote; 

“Spotlessbe thou in mind! This only merits virtue’s name; 
All else, mere pomp and idle sound, no real worth can claim, 
could not have covered himself with the spotted infamy of singing 
a song of Inst Thus I ventured at length to read and study it, 


7. Karl Craul—Dcr Kura! des Tiruvalluva—Leipzig 1856. Latin and 
German translations. 

8. Marines traduits des Coural* de TiroovaJlouvar, on la Morals des 
Pariahs d* apres des eitratis de Poesies Tamoules—Par P. G. de Dunmt. 
Latrait des Memoires de V Academic dr Stanislas 1S54. 

9. Odes from the Cunil- Goer in the Fork Songs of Southern Icdio. 
London 1872. 

10. A metrical Translation by E. T. Robinson in Tamil Wisdom. London 
1873. 

11. English translation by the Rev, G. U. Pope, ma-Dd., “The sjered 
Rural of Tirurallura Ab/aw **— London 1SS5, 


12. G. De-Bnigne De Fointeruu-Le Line de L’Annour de Tirouvallava 
Paris. 1839. 

13. Kuril-Edited with Commentary by “Sngittiyar*’ Le., T. M. ScotL 
Madurai 1SS9. 
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rejecting commentators, when I was able fairly to appreciate its 
spirit; and, as the result, I translate it, believing that I shall be 
regarded as having done good service in doing so/*—G. U. P. 

A few couplots are given below. The Universal aspect of Love 
in its relation between two human souls brought together as 
though by a divine hand (as Marriages are said to be made in 
heaven) ts detailed in its realistic characteristics. It is the Hindu 
mind acting and re-acting before actual matrimony. The western 
Missionary—Puritanic id spirit and instincts could hardly understand 
its implications. The great seer Tiruvalluvar. had very pertinently 
studied the human impulses and instincts, and deals with the great 
subject, under two sub-divisions, devoting 9 chapters on 
and insisting more on the proper aspects of ajbtfius i> in 16 chapters. 

CHAPTER on $en&tuGxri£) (gjpipgd- Mental disturbance caused 
by the beauty of the heroine.—the Lady-Love 

QsjtcI) «^iuuitt3«5 Qs/r&CJeu/r 

Wir&IT Q&T6 i) l£T^}QtLOT Gf50f<9r 1081 

“ Goddess? or Peafowl rare ? 

She whose ears rich jewels wear, 

Is she a maid of human kind? 

All wildered is my mind. 

CHAPTER on (Recognition of the signs of mutnal love) 

@ 02 ®^ Baj&enr&Gxir e^&rerr Q&tT($Q'sira@ 

UBirtu Gs/r<sQ<xfrdr pidzirtu 1091 

A double witchery have glances of her liquid eye; - 

One glance is glance that brings one pain ; the other 

heals again 

“ There are two looks in th£ dyed eye of this (fair one) ; One 
causts pain and the other is the cure there-of—(R. D.) 

turrQgpaftfij &trfco tSojsir Gzfrd^tb Qztrd&ira a/rdt 

JSaG{$?)&&} Ql edev 1094 

I look on her; her eyes are on the ground the while; 

I look away; she looks on me with timid smile. 

QzTdQztrdSdr ajtnu&Q&rjb&dr 
cr«rar ungpuh 1100 

When eye to answering eye reveals the tale of love. 

All words that lips can say must useless prove. 

i 

* 

i 
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1122 


CHAPTER wS^su—Rejoictng in the Embrace 

Qs£ir®a3r£ QiiqeO^jiib J 

§GZtQl_IT 11 . &<&tG£HT JP _«7 11U1 

All joys senses five—sight, hearing, taste, smell, touch can give 
In this resplendent armlet-bearing damsel Ihe I 

M^uihQur Qa3?an~ fT6x&r wjb ,[D&T65r 

Qur Ql^.i£l£zol- 112 - 

Between this maid and me the friendship kind 
Is as the bonds that soul and body bind. 

CHAPTER on Wedded Love— sj)i3u& 

Q^«c<ux*nu> £_633rGL-ftj wjbjpi£ 

c u&qjjtqi ojx^ca/rx# 0^)JT H5I 

If you will say, ‘I leave thee not,’ then tell me so; 

Of quick return tell those thee can survive this woe, 

** If you are not to go away, tell me so. If you are to go and 
return, inform those who can survive.—P.R.R. 

sucrTGTtk &eB£figiui turezr 

<£&$$<££& XTWgg'P (£G»T{p. 1281 

Gladness at the thought, rejoicing at the sight. 

Not palm-tree wine but love yields such delight. 
(Rapture at the very thought and delight at the mere seeing 
belong not to wine, they belong only unto love^-K I' S. 
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ILSCfigytb Qw&sdgJ clrjLCifl &£Off<zdT 
Qfdjstf $bcu uQ ejrx. 
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Love is tender as an opening flower. In season due 

To gain its perfect bliss is rapture known to few. 

Even tenderer than a flower U love; and few there be who 
know its delicacy and deal with it gently— WV.S» 

tsi®& gerttfeotf) turt&jnju 

trorQ^ gUjr. J329 


Let her, whose jewels brightly shine, aversion feign! 

That I may still plead on, O night, prolong thy reign! 

"Let her, decked with shining jewels, feign anger. O night, 
be you long, and protracted, that I may plead on for its appeasement*. 

Perfection of human nature is the be-all and end-all of the Rural 

*' In the world there is nothing great but man 
In man there 13 nothing great bat mind'’ 
laid somebody. Our author would add, 

la mind there ia nothing great but moral perfection. 

F-J7 



j&r6Vt±ujrir 

NALAD 1 YAR 

Naladiyar of the College of Jain poets of 8th Century AJ>. 

A few Selections are as below; 

Qurjfiiu -^eTsflSerTir cjsx vQ65Ttb 
UpOgrrf/) Q£tribt3svi($ti>ji) Q&ectotreDini i; 
ptripir tuu/r ®put3&r gG&rQ&r p /zw§pLJ 

&)fTffiTjZiTfr& Q&iSsD gU)T, 

Lord of the goodly land, adown whose hilly heights, ^ 
Cool, clear, the torrents ceaselessly flow. The beetle bright 
With many a beauteous spot seeks not the bloomless bough. 
The anprosperous hare no friends! 

«t_6& fnir&guh gjor^jf/f i3p<&(§ib % ic&v&tnrdguh 
^Cjt3eArQajfi iSp&gewr&i ggpth 
gjefrpgfartu jr&eoir frj&SL~Gf gsnr Q&ituU 1 

msa ggissriuh m-isOesresr uinr. 

Though close by the sea, sweet water oftentimes spring forth 
there; on the hilt side the waters often gush out alt brine! Thus 
men are not as their race. Lord of the dashing seas cool shore 1 
Men arc 3s their minds.” 

gi<sfrr@ir Qu@& Qe&ojis G&ir6srj&uj<£<£frp Q$$£Qu 
US® (SL-fc# LiwGeorrQjrir® iucxra 
*%*@p ajinf uvn-lQil rd&eoirg) Qf&suth 
9 ft»_<sa rr d) (3 ut€ 0 ejgjio. 

From the time blameless fortune smiies on you, partake with 
a good lot of guests the food which is the outcome of the hard 
labour of bulls: for fortune abides not permanently with anybody 
but turns like the wheels of a carriage—S.A.T, 

’Ziisjytn fg}&jpipeau} girth Quirjpjuu geirj&LDjb 
Qpihsnuy (sQ&rruuiuJ&grrito —«-tes»te 

sr;flajjnu fijriuggi «7 fiziTtOxtreo 
ufieDg.7XL.th &tr&rQ(gir 

[Forbearance and pity for evil doers) 

It is the duty of sages not only to be put up will* the abusive 

language of others but feel greatly sorry on their psrti for IhcJr sure 

fall after death ta the pits of hell where the lire is raging*— S.A.T. 
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&ttGfruui sjpjDfS&jsrir G&sxremfi 
jjtfilssT z^ihqgszr jdJ>G p—*}£&$•£ 3£ 

jd&tsst psn&p$<2?r usssriSassr 
#r ifi&TGTir Opri^iuj'* 

"OlvPaodya with dominions bordering on the noisy ocean! the 
friendship with the learned is like eating the sugarcane from the 
top, while that with ungracious men is .like eating it from the 
bottom:” (That is, the company with the wise grows sweeter day 
by day, while company with the low becomes more and more 
insipid in course of time) 

The characteristics of nobler men:— 

acrorriaCT *_G5T£9f c£lfOf Jifi Qj$rf §} 

CTGTCtflu ;Sar6J7?Jt/lX> 

suraddr Quiaj ojQzi g} srtL&iuri' 

*ra3as ufai £sef. 

The wise free from gross evils,— 

They defraud not, drink not palm wine, shun what is forbid¬ 
den, never despise and speak contemptuously of their neighbours, 
nor even forgetfully do they utter anything untrue with their mouth: 
these men of faultless vision grieve not though they fall into distress, 

iSjDTiLsajp a 3«r<ss£r &D«r 

Lfpiis^pfiesr ^psusirraj i£ i iiLixG63T&> tuTglib 
^pii^p Garccri-ff 

When a man should be deaf, blind and dumb.— 

Deaf to others* secrets, blind to his neighbour’s wife, dumb to 
evil back-biting—If, knowing what is befitting, a man thus abides, 
it is not necessary to teach him any virtuous precepts. 

— G. U. Pope~~Siddkanta Dee pika IV p. 250. 



Qaitrssrevp Gsvjsp&r 

KONHAI VENTHAN 

Of Auval—IX Century 

Invocation to Lord Ganesa who wears a wreath of Cassia 
flowers. 

<arr_a/£ir Qiirysfigi— Invocation 
Qxtrcsrtnp Oeuipar Qssem esr qu? 

erargy Giop## QprftpQajtrib cu/rQtn. 

Worship we the sacred feet of Him 

Who is the son of the Lord, adorned with the 

Wreath of Konrai (Cassia ) 

1. <3{nrteTiijih i3$fro}ih Qpafesrj& Qpiuanh. 

Mother and Father are the visible Gods, 

2. *QGO'uft Qj£tr(ipQJgj etreosq rs&rjp/. 

Very good it is to worship at a Temple, 

3. gjmsojo inzoeugi tseoeop w&rjry. 

No duty, like a house-holder’s, 

4. fftutri t QjsdenL- fZiutrr Q&irerfQjir, 

The wicked shall possess the fortune of the Miser. 

5. sl serif &<$<b(§$G 0 Qushrq.jb 
Moderation in food is an ornament to women. 

26. GB£&Qur(r 2 utrrejftdr QwiuuQur($err tfeba?. 

Better than wealth on hand, is learning. 

17, QQ}pr jrmflgyi grip o/eo^. 

Talk humbly even to the lowly. 

37. gimp Q&irefr uSds tAifdr v* 

No sacred verse is holier than one’s father’s words. 

, 38, #tro3j) &)jniQ4,tr($ OzTtfigx ifieb&v. 

No temple is holier than one’s own mother. 

44. Gjsu/r $y9d6)J) uirutr (ipy-iyth. 

Spending without earning will end in disaster. 

91. p/s/rtfrird aj&irirQsiJir@ QtAirqgd&u). 

Noble feeling and decorous behaviour are seldom found 
in those who arenot \ersed in sacred writings. 


« 
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NALVAZHI 
(The Good Path) 

or Anvai of IXth Century 
cJi_o;err —Invocatory 
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f&i&t 5 £ifi$zparj)ii fir. 




Milk, clear honey, treacle and dhal, these mixed 
together I shall offer to Thee, O, spotless Gem with the 
lofty elephant’s face. Give me in retnm proficiency in 
the three-fold classical Tamil. 


*7g23?ezrQL~ri/hJ Ga)$o:& ixjztg} 

QufGur iPl-T/st 

UUUT.ilS gSSTKT uif. 

Correctly stated, there are on the earth only two castes 
those who give in consonance with an unerring moral 
code are noble; those who give not, are low. This is as 
set forth in the best books.* 


QugiX'X) pq.&QiL’S .Tff'^Jtra/a/rjy 
asj&Siu QutsisT srj)pajT<i@ 

Cn3pigTT sfe’c jr{g)giw 



:<ju*sr irri_L_r 



Even when a river is dry and the sand scorches the 
feet, the river-springs supply the needed water; likewise 
the good and well-born, even when they grow poor, will 
not willingly refuse to confer benefits on suppliants. 

xgPfiil 46 D/UCT LD J(yj 
e? +JTf£aji£ e/^irorG^—srppiib 
*L^^cnr(5 ojifiaigp QzTuiS&hu <xszit2.T 

G&sQtfT 

The tree on the river bank and the life that intrudes 
itself on the notice of kings, will fall. The noble life is 
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that of the plough; there is nothing like it; for there is some 
fault or another attaching to every other walk of life, 

pdoenfn- iSsO'soi&preb paQatnr Q&jr&jQ&irenL-tuirw 
&znTGnf/rgmD iLo-qj^s a($3^iurd)~Qus&T&tf/rGi)U) 
apu^ni/r asrrp^p suGOi&fiip fjjsuujap^jdr 
^pqpicsr Qio&Qp lujfi. 

In this sea-surrounded world, water by ,the virtue of 
the soil, the worthy by their gifts, kindness by unfailing 
sympathy and womanhood by chastity become 
admirable. 

<^63T (ippsd eOfi'LtQ Q$*)2JT<g)d) 

Ltvr&r iLtfixgt u>$Q&l-Qli— 0aiT6jr^<f 
sr&edirira(§ih among) QuipiSpuqi $iug)iii 
isa'GOrtragjih Quirmeog) ntr®* 

If one’s expenses should exceed one’s capital, losing 
one’s honour, losing one’s sense, despised as a cheat where- 
ever one goes, one becomes a wicked person through 
seven births and obnoxious to all good people. 

tuttru^j t^Quugj fzm&T(§(ipt£U> 

«r 6337 uj# Q $ sr & Sssra 0 p e£r grp) su &r —<s ssr t) enp ip 
UhT&pf (gQQJfrife&sax tDGnrenfi&r aecihQujso& 

&<g$ffa}Gic prevr* 

A measure of rice per day and four cubits of cloth are 

all a mao needs; but how his thoughts run in crams! like a 

mud pot the life of such blinded men is one misery till 
death. 

[5$hT®&!ui3 QajujapsQ ntr&Qj>p}ii} £treopf&p 
Qairttru <*© 3 / 0 Qa^crrenaGu/rd}—& tinQurn*. 

Qurrpi psirtiis&jsfi Quir&rpzj($ib aireomum 

MtrpirQusd) €3 >qjC luirir tA&nh. 

The crabs, the oyster, the bamboo and the plantain 
when they come to die, find their own issue their enemy. 
O thou who wearest radiant bangles, when wisdom, 
wealth and learning are about to perish, one takes to 
women other than his wife. 

—T. B. K.-Tcn Tamil Ethfct ' 



MOOTHURAI 

of Aural of IXtb Century 

Of AuTaiyar's quatrains claims attention. 

*' Though not as high imaginative poetry, the grace, ease, sim* 
plicity, perfect classical propriety, striking ingenuity, and homely 
sweetness of these thirty quatrains—a necklace of pearls worthy 
of the neck of Sarasvati—are quite un-imaginable to a western 
mind. They arc wonderfully charming ” — G. U. Pope. 

(tpeaL-OJT jtj$s 3 so 07 «t QpsxTGd , .<s 
&U&Z& ^(5,56^lo Gaism-r— 

G^TJL- S/jyi/^7- ft/(jLDCTQyLD 

airq. QesT<sg. 

Take not as “fool” the modest wise, 

Nor venture high’ ’bove such to rise; 

The heron sits alert and cool 
To catch the biggest in the pool. 

^fjbjD fsrjjt&iu u/dboziGutgo 

£xajr Q^ajsoa'x— 

G&TLLq~ij iLTtiu^j QsztjSgstb GutgcGqj 
ptlif ajsCTvr (sjoj. 

Who fly, as birds from dried up lake. 

In times of want, their friends forsake, 

But, who, as lilies, cling there fast 
Make love and joy for ever lost, 

&?ur QsC.i-.T'guh &fur Gf 
^scserpTT QsiLi_r£j — ^Kfcr^rr 

Gurd: szr& QuTesrgpQ GiLssr^^th 

uczrcxfiGi <srcb. 

Tho’ fallen low, the good are good; 

The bad, tho' ruined, change not their mood; 

A broken pot of gold is gold; 

Of day is but the day of old. 

*_LcriS,ri <J jrr sj>j>£jsr G/cr^is Cwcc?r_r 
i_t_«S7tS 4 riG < 5 Gsxw.gjti g3ufJ§ —A_t_cjL?,ra/r 
trricivai £j erer 

Qur&*]T$ (tpszr®. 
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As fatal ills with birth begin 
Count tint your friends from kith and kin 
As mountain herbs your health restore 
Your friends might come from distant shore, 

6TT&,aSsb&rfi QjSrssrjfl&ZM 
ir<G$ tB&cOirQerr ajirMTifinr — ffl&ftiireir 
Qi6d§ti-&fi LQirjbjp Qfia)jr&(9}Gu} cusOaift) 

LfcdSui# JbTQ?iu q3@U). 

The home is truly blessed in all, 

Where wife obeys her Duty's call; 

Bear garden 'tis where she gives vent, 

The shrew, to fury turbulent. 

ispv? insMr&siUj&g) or so&&&(£}) (2&iris&!rji)Quir6) 
&jb<r$enr& sjbti&Qff <xir(ipjpt&j — <&jbtSsi)6dr 
Qpr&saijr Qpr&sr g psuLt/r (y>^}sirC.L^&) 

ari«5)3 tLf<s£@ih iSernir. 

The swans enjoy a lotus pool; 

The wise admire a learned school; 

The ravens hov’r the dead around 
The bad with th f bad are always found. 

fitr&rjdigj isira/ii senjii 

*9f£5S!fU LfjD<i®L^d(£ fgiruujthq^-Os$8a) 

&jrQjer>L.aj.Tif gibcnind sjruuir &jr&iTtr 

<sjra?«)ir 0 ^ 0 fisjit. 

The cobras hide, as fangs they bear, 

While water-snakes lie without fear; 

The guilty lurk as sins they plan 
While free he moves the honest man. 

lceSjgit' gpi inr&jpd &jbQ(n?£Z 1/0 Pit 
tDararftftp *jb(2qr ?& r ^^juqc^t_aj€5r— is«r«r,gy,i(5£ 
^arQjpf l&wgotjd &pui3ev£o 
Qf&rpeSt— QiLsdcoxfif ffiput-f. 

With kings compare the learned wise. 

And mark who does the higher rise; 

The king is king but in his land 
While honour wide the wise command 
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xsbeoirfi lot .*firsts &jb$!sxnrx£rr Q&irjb3k.jbjDib 

' *${&zo!r£ iLrip7& &jDii5±pjDih — QiAAiedaj 
ojTentfiSgp $reftesrp &nuak.jbflii s^p-uGis 
$&e9j> SsBffixQ/STQpsTU Qusisr . 

The plantain dies when fruit it brings; 

One’s folly ends as wisdom springs; 

All evils cease where love is true 

And peace departs from the home of the shrew. 

Qm&7(§p® ptrfsrGpijip sreap^ih 
{gcnpUL^sT pi— pipih 
<* cztq s) jS u jnraSgpji jSTrGsui^ir GstluirfiU 
l£GT&&jtnJ JTlT&jGjrT LDjbjp. 

Tho' grinding doth its fibres waste. 

The sandal gives a fragrant paste; 

The mighty kings have bat one mind 
Tho 1 wealth they lose by fate unkind, 

Kf&jfi QzjT($3U(5&<§& Q&IU£&&TSOi fcfXTjfi 

tTKTjpt j5r$i)Qitr —/£fir jpj 

psjTjrojarj QjS’&q Scarp 

fiSseurGo) pw&tp 

An act of love once done, the good 
Retarns unasked with promptitude, 

As from its head the palm as fruits 
Returns the water sucked by roots. 

acl'sor 07fl r (3ajf<y^<? Qsiip afuarpth 
aerGuiGsv^pp^iu Gurjb —*%&zorp 

*ri£&soT Qs&&jS£Tr<£ Si&ajusTftb 

SrQuiGcii Oaf. 

An act of love the good will keep 
As writ on stone in mem'ry deep 
The bad forget it insincere 
As quick as marks on water clear 

ij&rGsu'tjTQir.Tth gfith Utfijxpp 
'grecsrrGat writer tj eirsxrjSajGt£&jg 

p&sppsjGv vjiQitnh $rih QuJbjD Qfocaub 

<$&?£& QziJJTQij QSTTtb 
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GtcuJiicniD QuorenjpqesyufSitn Qwesreaifl gQju>i_dk$Lb 
Gfih&ncQzjT&T jtf&n S3 la 'gjjDaisnL-cmx—tsdrestt 

gpibuir <s3jr$i pifijS^Gear if*jr«s it 

*qjDU}Uj$giu) ^sstjd (gsxni. 

Truthfulness, patience, nobility, austerity, self-control, upright¬ 
ness, non-possession of wealth, asceticism, adberance to the path of 
rectitude, these ten virtues make up all nobility, 

Qf&rjDXir QejT&i&iTih &jpicdjr&ttSiijZ Qpe&rexrrt.Ttii 
iSdrjDisirciT oir/TciQii) e, essrir sir 

rse 5 t 63 )lq tsr^eouu oSut^^s^tb 

Lfesrom Quif}^1 IJJDLb. 

The days that are gone, may be counted on the little fingers: 
the days before us none can compute. Great is the harm or letting 
the days pass without doing good. 

$&&&£$& Qfx<g;#r£] sipur-sp jSresu^rii&esr 
l3 &T 2&Tj$ <% T Qwilg, T — j5,&T&ST& 

($rfQ i5 £3tEtg$8J) @J)GjP&]6b Qfiujia) 
i3iy.u®<£au uilu. deen?^/* 

With one’s conscience as one’s monitor, there is nothing that a 
disciplined soul cannot attain to. To serve and satisfy the whims 
of a distracted and destructive heart is like the elephant, the lord 
of the forests, betrayed by the decoy, the tame female elephant. 

Qstr&r t_ror (§j3uQu!r(if$(& <s^j$tu /nr sjp/£ni_*3)UD 
aersru.'g} <sco tQ oScnipijirebiL—dsnr® 

Qeujpiuuesr Q&iuzjrevtA Q<5 l?o%£>t£J)U 5 ifsS 
&-gyuQur QsxT/rojesn—aJir&T Qusnr, 

She alone is a good wife who understands her husband, has 
modesty, does not desire whatever she sees; does not do what is 

.0 his feelings but is beautiful and intelligent. 

3ot tueoSjZ £mj)ST>& ^csetrs^jpui 
co<fs&3ar«s(J<s &jbjn — Gn$s3&r<i$}t3r 

QBtuQu<$63T 0701^4 Q%tUUU{S0 

ur&(iuTG) popd&js jOjr ufitfAxsor 
Om^vcoaii) erujjtj usuir. 

Darkness is the nature of the world; wisdom is the lamp that 
dissipates that darkness; the ghee that feeds that lamp is gracious¬ 
ness of heart; only those whose acts arc as pure as the milk whence 
the ghee is derived will attain to salvation. 

T. B. K.~-7>a Tamil Ethics . 



Qsupp sraTg)itb rsn^pGpitas* 

VETRI—VELKAI* 

The author was Ativira Rama Pandya of Madura of the I5ih 
Ccnttny, the holder in his hand of the spear of Victory and the ruler 
with Korkaiand Tirunclveti as his capitals. 

Invocation to Lord Ganesa. 

iSfeszaju Qui^srrnh enuissj&r, 

srtzrsup h^ilsot pte&zsssU GajrGrn. 

Set we upon our head, the sacred lotus feet of the 
Five-armed God (Ganesa), who is the essence of the 
Pranava, or world-creating sound 4< AUM”. 

ojTfp ;£,gr—Benediction 

- 3 «uGcsr, GJWfpoj xetiGcr* 

Let all good prosper, let all good prosper. 

The Teacher of Letters is the Lord. 

2 . <sch&?£ xsuj) QLcrii 5 ^AJ* 

Faultless speech is an essential of good learning. 

3. Qssbo.] t>£ 

It is gracions of the rich to support their kindred. 

4. Qsuji>VT<£ Gqj^jp OiUTQ^isQftb. 

Knowledge of the Vedas and an exemplary conduct 
are expected of the Brahmans. 

5. i&ssustJjs QsijGiTsii (tpeDpsznn. 

Absolute justice adorns kingship. ^ 

10. *_ocr4-<i <s£c;g eS^iQ^T Gsssrt—eb. 

It is gracious to cat with guests. 

11. Qu&Ti±r<£ spOsfir Gust 

Not to contradict their husbands is a virtue in women, 

12 . 0 «uu 5 SL. QsTtftteru Sugg# co. 

To nurse her husband is cliaracterisiicofthe well-bom wife. 

•An adrair&Vc edition in Erjlisb has beto published by * Tamil scholar, 
Henry Stoles of the Madras Civil Service. 
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Self-control after study and thought, is the virtue of the 
wise. 

15. <sy>^ Q<y/nsnio. 

Rectitude in poverty is the virtue of the poor. 

16. Qptbu® uteru3GST j8p&t G^ir© *?«>,$ 

cuir^jp QsdtniiB amribQujD Qierrfi^fih 
^(3arr4 dH^QW' arQ&. 

Though each big seed of the close-grown bunches of the 
Palmyrah sprouts forth and shoots high into the sky, it casts no 
shade in which any could rest. 

17. QjSaTefttu aitreS&r &jpiuip& G^/r^eJcn^ 

Q$Ghrerfiit& itfidT &&5Tu3gpjib 

jZjssff&xnQp iu irtfigz}/ tosryrcoreu ujtr&sr 

ifpoS imriLQuQib ucj)L-G(u/r<5 

LD«3Tfi5r^<S {SffiSOST 0£e3tc. 

The seed of the Banyan is smaller than the egg of the smallest 
fresh.water fish; and yet, when it grows into a tree, it casts a shade 
In which may rest kings with their four-fold armies horse, and foot, 
huge elephants and splendid chariots. 

30. Qu<3fT>i£tLj& &jp}enL£iLji grrarpr guqQlc. 

Honour and shame are of one’s own making, 

33 , jprqps&r® (tpirda/r C<sexrTGf>ti> 

iBi&f&C. urr®8uira) QajirdQ&ir&r ar/rQp. 

The friendship of the wicked, though a century old, strikes no 
root as the duck-weed in a stream. 

ft 

34. 925 fBTL 1 Uffi§)j§£jLb QuflQajrr QasnreJnb 
gJqjirSfUih i3efT'&<x QaJire3$a (giLQui. 

The friendship of the great, though for a day, strikes its root 
deep (like a tree) splitting the centre of the earth. 

39. a/£Dt_ Q&jrQQj&yr *$ur#££jib eVtgiiiLfU). 

Even a king will long for the company of the learned. 

50. (genu&tfi Qpt&Qjsr/r 

fEGiL- QtAttiz Qprtftr nsfjrGxjflnexr ejp/a^r. 
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Kings on elephants with white silk umbrellas, may, by a 
reverse of fortune, wearied with walking, seek shelter in the 
nearest City, \ 

49 . wjptfaiLq Guar^sjffi £s23)r. 

Poverty and prosperity abide not for ever. 

64. QzrQij GifcSr iL6sr sxt euT(ip 'STL.ipp 

sQuiLffd QJTQpil <£iT(p z&Qjd. 

Better the forest haunted by the wild tiger than the land ruled 
over by a lawless King. 

71. ;5crg) bj$q/i& ^gSr eaxtfp QuTggjth 

rifiGTsz&aSp QztQ&qia Gueapajib u$Gj. 

The fool who (not exciting himself) hands over the tools of 

his calling and his wealth to another is no better th3n chaff. 

% 

75, goflii Q&rai&cij Qitippj&i Qsl-Gl^ 

Qurtfijs Q/suyaiJ" /nraJsSr 

W&tyisDjD Qxj$u3ar cu/fiSgci jS^jfjST 

izexQpp &ar pipp j- 

QpnjDifpjb GjStur QpaiT arjGgXLh 

6Jffi fiU $ B3imQpT7 fc.i 37T (9 £Gld. 

/ 

If judges do not hear the words of both parties seven times * 
over and administer even-handed Justice in conformity with the laws 
of Manu, the tears shed by the injured party will serve as a sharp 
sword to cut off their progeny for generations, even though they be 
wellguarded by the three Gods. 

T. B, K. - Ten Tamil Ethics . 
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j5f7jQ&rj$ 

NANNERI OR “THE GOOD WAY” 

By Siva-prakasa Swamlgal of Tharaimangalanj (17th Cenfipy). 

The work consists of 40 quatrains. The author was a Saivite 
guru. These, though comparatively modern, are classical and of 
great value. Every verse has its apt, and often very ingenious 
simile and the whole is a code of moral rules for the well-being 
of individuals, 

t 3 prd( 5 pzd Q&iijujrir Qu($‘&Qen}Qitb Gajjpi 
tSprdgpzd turatguojir Qutfih — i3plrd(gps3 
Q*iuuir<& &<T$t£i&L-.&?{r Qs&rpi Ljjj&r Qpxigj 
Quiuturra Q&trQ&Qib i3jl4 

The great wealth of those who render no assistance toothers 
Shall become the possession of those who render such he/p/ 

Thus the mighty sea 

Whose accumulated waters render aid to none 

The cloud shall drink up, and pour in rdin upon the world. 

gi£i(§enjD$<r Qjsrr&ra'.r psrfdisgt i3prr&^jpj 8-ib 
Qaaiigenp^ird Qpurir o3(ifi$Guj,rr—-firij&£iT 
&enpu3(v l &tT &d$d a^pr giosSso 

iQenpo3($&tT tSd($Qu) ezfl&rjpf. 10 

“The excellent think not of their own wants 
Bat supply the wants of others] Thus the Moon 
Seeks not to remove the stains of its own spots. 

But chases the darkness that spreads over the world*' 

@j&TQdFtrG)r eidrjB a3($t£ir dhugpjeosib 
QivrQ&tralT Qeoarjpj i&QipirQp—QutrGTQ&tu 
^f^TQjSsrriu/nu Quriiixtr p\pp&&ptr p pv&Q&n&r 

&fj>7Q}PQJ!rp Ousrd}^lil 4Z_6i). 18 

In the wide ocean*girt world delight thou 
In pleasant words, and not in harsh ones I 
Damsel with golden bracelets] 

The sea rises not up to meet the Sun’s fierce fiery rays. 

But rises at the bidding of the cool-rayed Moon. 

—G. U. Fope-Aslalic Quarterly Re flew, Oct . 1898. 




(A lamp in the way of Righteousness) 

By Kgmara^pniparaswamlgal of 17th Century 

Tbs author's wort has almost attained the rant of a classic 
with the ugGssexrZyzi of didactic verses. The work 

consists of 102 quatrains, and is in every way admirable. The 
following few are its quatrains. 

ifj} gu?£? ilexes to G f&X’th 

ifp <*3tl@ QsSi£iz>?*&—£?£ 

ux-ssss stsjsjsr GstctGcx 
v&JSjSTp QptitfjT ssr 

Youth is a bubble on water! wealth’s plenitude 
Is as long waves that roll on its surface; 

This well-knit frame is writing traced on the water, 

—my friends 

Why bow we not within courts of Him, our Lord! 


The idea, that man should not survive the loss of his honour 
is expressed in:— 

irrcr&ri G^r^^jSih 

£<£\£/d Qjni.i3£2 Gmriri/x— lJctcj/* 

&J2SUOJ UTZJJgf ICSZrp £1£S£T2I 

fijyajo/ i3d'tn Guzf&. 

“If any would cherish sweet life, having incurred the 
loss of strength and honour, let them cherish it; if only they 
can be sure of immunity even for a little while from 
death/' 


st cirzJj^ir <ssL'a? 

cj&oK'ir* c? &:£Vrg —£ 
Gjrsi'usi'ttiA t£*» 

Gur& u&t *r£p 


* ♦. 


&au,p 


* An etcelUnt collected works of the Swamiga! *« ^ 

*qjtl£sct druijsitssr ” is edited by MM. Dr. V. Sammaihiar 
and published by Stla Sri Kasi Vasi Saminaiki S^amigal, Head 
cf Kasi Mutt Tiruppjnandal, 1939. 


However many subjects learning may be concerned with ■ 

If there be not understanding to employ ir on the right places 
It is profitless! Tho’thus employed, if power of speech be wanting, 
What good is it 7 if this too be present, it is as if a golden 
Flower were to possess fragrance also. 

The poet’s idea of mysticism is given: 

gjuji* J£iPl Serf pcn&gjp JBii3J>QjDsrfi£ i gi 
QLLtutLj&mire&dk a ffm a ?iflu up ^jd}(^^ir/r^^ib(i/>QaT 
ajffBruQ# atrufi difsrGq fiesraitrsu 

#ir£& Quir($Grr. 

Nought doubting, wave' ring not sages explore by reason’s aid 
Till all grows dear; with eye of apprehension true op'd wide, 
They sleep, and sec the vision clear. In that pure mystic light 
When waking life arrays itself, *tis being's perfect gam. 

—& D . II p . 42 

at rso lAj&i/z/nsj &uu>jfiigi Q # el ter u9 ear 
(tpcv tL/tfigj a? ter q/— 0 u>£yi & $ it 
Qfioj&r (gfpi'gi jpitezrenui oidHOptfiri 
fi!T&TG3ter tu/rerru uQld. 

Knowing the suitable time, place, means and consequence, a 
thing should be done, done with ail the resources at one’s 
command. 

T, B % K.—Ten Tamil Ethics* 


• To bo Consulted: Ten Tamil Ethics: j&jws&r upjp— T. P. 

Krisbnaswami, m.a>, b.l.; S.I.S.S Works Publishing Society, 1957 


"THE AGAVAL OF KABILAR M * 

'•The glimpses of Kabilar’s history is almost entirely fabulous, 
and closely connected with the mythic histories of Tiruvalluvar and 
Auvai. It is related that in the time of Pandya, Ukkirapperuvalutbi, 
there lived a Brahman Pagavan of the Chola land who took to 
him as wife a woman of the lowest caste, Athi of Karur, on the 
understanding, as each of theirs as born, should be abandoned at 
the particular places of the birth. To her, he was faithful aod they 
had four daughter* and three sons. They led a wandering fife, the 
Brahman being a mendicant. In each place where a child was 
born it was abandoned sometimes in the jungle, sometimes in the 
precincts of a sacred shrine; but strange to say, each infant when 
deserted, opened its mouth, and inspired by the Divinity, sang a 
quatrain of Classic Tamil to comfort the mother. The great author 
of Kura! was himself the sixth of the wonderful family of which 
Auvai was the second child, and Kabilar the seventh. The verso 
that the infant Kabilar then sung must take precedence. 

It runs thus: 

Qsruuytfi «9«r;parQjt/ 0 sQ&)Trru>p*f& 

fitjquGesr uwes itefl 

&$xT®i?9:uLi&&trQg) £e$r tcssncQur^}, 

“ Who from the womb til! now’ bath kept. 

Hath He then failed, or passed away to lands unknown ? 

Or hath His love unheeding slept ? 

O Mother say; or wakes it like thine own ?” 

“The story goes on to say that when he was of age to be 
invested with the sacred thread worn of Brahmans, the headman of 
the village remonstrated, declaring that he was of low caste. The 
tradition says that he then came forward, and sang the song, which 
Under the name of ••Agaval” is exceedingly celebrated thoughout 
the Tamil country. The style indicates*that it was compoied at a 
much later period; but no Tamil man will listen to any doubt of 
its genuineness ” The authorship is ascribed how ever to one Kabilar 
of the name of the iSth Century.** The Agaval is a song of a very 
loose metrical composition, intended to be sung to the accompaniment 
of a lute. 

* **Tb« Alia tie Quarterly Review “ •• *e* TawsT "rozniL. Vet. XXUL 

nie mir. 
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“The Mgav<i/of Kabilar ’ is throughout a vehement protest 
against many ideas current among the people of the south. We 
give a rough translation, some what condensed, of this remarkable 
composition, which every student of Tamil should read carefully. 0 

(G.UJ>.) 

• f 

& i5 go ir &.W go 

fs.rezr (tpsestuvn-p# jsjrgpajsv an/eo&d) 

^esrjD&ljDUiS &T(Tf>tb Quit($ errGm.jD]fsisir&3 

^GkTQpj&QpiTQusnTQpfiQ&k s varjBiueBQpfdQjStr 

KirGfo(y>$Q&irQs/rezTQp#Qprr t5aic3ter(ipf?}Q#ir 

fZd&xqpl&Qflir 

Q&a]&]$$@jDU(2urr QjjflajtdjDuGuir 
QjEfrw&uniTgjiretiif Q&tf jbp(2LLtruenL~uQuir 
sr&JeOirutBpuq iBiupznsOiuJrQ&tupen-iQajtr 
&irGoppirp&rrciiQff{r Qutnu&&rraj&/rQi(Sjnr 
i5&&JD!$s32sn '2}®&QtA[r a $i<&4irQ$!r 
'§i&&ibQutrptipu u&Q&rsf&ifliUtb 
$T&TQfftU(n8jb(s i < 2u)T Qaj&2)3upQ#i@(2u)T 

G^jppit^ibusr^GiLT pw^jutbuir^Qinir 
tt-C3STLl-&)UtLf6n7(2>QJ 9 gjL-.QsOTQfu3Qprr 

(5tr&$tj-uutr& QHriuuusnp'i/enpijsi 

sn-pjD&d&sfsTtfiGT &trjbjD&Q&mnQGT 

Wcf>^friS(^SU!U^t 

$3Uiu£)rcft eo&gjijpaSeScffpB u 

pil L).tuz3&rTG»Loutr Q&)r&>tnsgjfSi£jg5u> 

*%&9nzu3etTeniLu3 taV&Qp&T jp (Siij^ib 

fT(lpU t glQutr&£& $)0UU&T QpULlQjS ^fQJppl^T 

^jarqpifSrr^ib &eoQajujpir *9{&Tjpj 

'gj&TLfjDi(5(r<G2(§5 &}svQajaj/r0ev!ra)- * 

Qu(rj)<£-sn'Q(7t?£$'g) Q^eosnh Qur$'i$!rp 
j&Q&GvjrQtUtrp# $®TGnLLu!h'\--z9n7' 
cvir[p id?GlutQ ttrfi £(ranr&a)trG) 
genGp Q&'jjujafLD GsuttrQQuurejrjDiUi 
rscirGp Q*ujtua{ib Ga/s£r@ rs&T£XLb 
gjJszjGp Q&ujujniib Csufzn'QiB&rjuui 
ffl&QGT Q*tuiu&jth QajsnrQ iB^r^nb 
aiisT itir&T Qtu&n3ptr£eo 
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SID^CDL, QfSDJD tSTGT MJgWjiuJ F 
istijproL, QpeajD‘57 errTQj^j lO^rfi 
CTuSut 3*.,bjx2]& ajgaiTGT 
*$tuQuT£ij£5 &.j)jp:aJsirj)&T&xu 
Qurppa/iB Gutstst Qut&GottQu} GurSTdr 
<f rjbjD i/LD Gutstgt jdihG jrjQiib GuT^rdr 
(5&soTQrdrg)Sxej (gjojrfuTdr 

^urQj€^2>cr Qj-wajQy«irpfCT;53)63r « 

fi?UTQg)3ZGxr.i 

Lur QstQ Gutzut jgji—60 Qst@Gljt< urdr 

to r.i ;$ tot 

a-ttf/Szr ri&csG^r a/L-sS&tfjl^eiG^ir 
4,e5/£cipip,£7 QldctGq?^ e7jx£&J 
£-l~c32ztilisz? jeer fSdrjuij sreisrSeci’ 
tus-i ? oj ipi *l «.'.$/,s5 cr 2>3 t i 
<5 cto; G*jrssri_ .seraf&jrzj Gurcos 
*T^} tDTXp^jS V£gi S 

GsrQ/ssrii Qcsxgjal 
fftepgcnaf cr/Gjjfp £pL.q.u 
GL/rifUL,^ Ljcredsa l_ qp&o3£ 

GLixajp^LcGr j(?ti 

<r«uGircrrtj u^Giur ^^/G/cruu^Gicr 
ufffijucr izi&fii s^gt usjgj^j Gsssri^ssr 
^pi^cjJXffjsnLO a5aja5«)i_ 
urej&sr iri^/ui uaJut-o/ra/^Gp 
4_LC3sajf Ll#gj Qtlif crGur^j 
•jf^ufcurp Q&i'ipr.i/^ajx i£ror® 
rasGzii^ fl?,i>L/,£7 css^ri-^sxj L/saJr 
nf13igijaittzi ±hit ctrjuPi sipipgj 
9Cq.ttJr (AGctfi* Qccri^uiCTi- 
QC i^cilj Q^xer«*x fljajcjx 3gzt 

ujbustit ur/uur^ii'iiift) 

(y>^iuc3L,u u^ef^Gaj^s^xr (ysrapoto Gl/Jr) 
fffR.’2?oli <X x^jj j sr** c/gylfj yfr 
GLCil'ajcDs Q?cT&;^ft/G^r^isrftJ 
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tumbzt&TirJdjDgr;&)jfi JBjjibLfsuw GxcariS&r 
smjb£)t&&<rQi^gp!Qi!r pafljbjntii&diu 
O te&rtgfppjsfifiZei) t^Cienu Qiernrm^sesreh 
strsdsfiu \£ihuCq.esr fi fi} fiy asrro3te@ir Grtfloftb 
fftr ex (Tgpa i <3 gjP#3 il. j${ &) aim &r jr is $ exert 
isjrULja «5(3a?0it//r/r nessresfiiQGs^^oy 
u tr &x p &fi fi} & gsrrenaj Qt&Tir/hjsesretr 
(gpairQ&truirrezT Q&irtu fitter uijesr^Qi/) 
a tesjrwtetf &trpe3eo Qjsrr&fl &j err trip ex err 
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QpTCZT&L- l LSXTL-SO£g& QJSZTL-lStp l2!l3£0U 
uo^Tuft— $£>so a jsnggajT a jsrrfigcnr 

*9f(TjthlJTlT Qff&C* &&WUTT Q]&& 

*9ffHsafi&sds nz_ *2{g3iATfir ajarffS^screSr 

LtTQT &T SXlLl.J'QT fiSXTafdJ 

vtfifiexTT ojsrr j<55 ojj-^jyixj eunr jiG^cr 

12T$£TGT 8stiO>7 QJSMTXgJ QuimjGtAT 

JiS G7<gtGmT 

LDrcfft.’5j«tcis LZTllGL^Gexdl£~ jGl£T 
«J§3*ir*5r ©sacaj<i ,urGAiQereir,Q}jGmx 

jxgigssjrfi; xTtlq.^pib 
8[fi xtot® &srjg£@szraj <xtlLq£j3u:t 

Qijyotcz/35 Gu^j/uj 

<rxej^7i£) Gsu < a?&? ; 5,rcc7 , 3<uxr<iG ; 5 
Qstf^QtararQ^ <3*f tqGtCTarGp 
QpuljQlltsztG p t3jjULfQiLT&rGp 
9 j$li@ G^tua/jp QiLTezrCjuTfiscTa) 
(t/arG^^cn j^s^S Giir^ ^a/G?LCaj 
crixT&rrtfgj i£?uuaiT&gilQu 

ifBxiftj QsrSsnifii <ssrra/i 

Gu / Dai < 2) i j5j^«f^DU«) i aai^5 ^7 
*3££VLD GUKST^JJ/ tci?ft)fiS^tt/6STi«^7 
OucrJijRDjutj.^/ t5o^Gi/S3T£JLm.jr 
8puij33£ti&iLxcO'g] l3j>uli xsoip&GiCT 
QueafitfQf. 

KABYLATVS AHAVAL 


When we explore the precious things of wondrous worth 

contained 

In this vast *or!d, by the “four faced” framed 

Was the male first? the female first ? Or was the sexless thing 

the first? 

Were constellations or the planets first? Was good or 

evil first? 

Is wealth the thing most excellent, or knowledge ? 

Is the vast and ancient globe appearance or creation ? 

Is all organic being natural or made? 

Do men die ofT through lapse of time7 Is death a fiction too ? 

Will evil’s poison die, or still undjing spread? 

When sentient man dies off, the five fold world of sense. 
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What will it do? Wither will it depart? 

O men of might, if you perform rare penances 

Will you some other body gain ? or will your own body bide? 

When you eat is it the body eats* or is it the "Life ” * 7 

ir 

O men of the world, O men of the world 7 

With my tongue as the stick, and mouth as the drum, I sound 

out my teaching? 

List to my words, list to my words I 

To men life’s period goes not beyond a hundred years; 

Fifty of these arc spent in night and sleep; 

Five pass away in dependent childhood; 

And three times five in aimless youth; 

Seventy are gone. T hirty remain J 
And of these 

Some days are days of pleasure; 

Some days are days of affliction! 

Wealth is like a swelling stream; that stream’s 

Crumbling back is youth* A free 

Upon that bank, so unstable, is your Joyous life time! 

Ill 

One thing only should ye do; that one thing 

Should be good alone: that one good thing 

This very day should ye do; this day’s 

Present hour should he do it; but still 

“To-morrow,” “to-morrow,” if ye say 

Ye know not the fated day of deaths* approach 

Yc know not the number of tho days' fate hath assigned to 

each 1 

Death will come, it may be any hour. 

Then should he meet the Lord of Death* 

With courteous words, he won’t depart* 

offer him wealth he won’t depart 
Bid him begone, he won’t depart; let friends throng round, he 

won't depart 7 

He won’t leave you because you are good. 

He won’t pity your poverty. 

•Life. Breath, Spirit, Soul, 
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He won't leave you because you are bad; he wont respect your 

wealth 

He won’t delay one instant, he is fierce of eye. 

He will cany away your ‘‘Life”; the body he bears not off. 

IV 

Why wail ye poor mortals? 

U it for the "life” lost or for the body lost? 

Should yc say, we wail for the ‘life* lost 

The body ye saw not erewhile, and ye see not again 

The body that hath lost its life they drag as a thief caught in 

the theft, 

They bind the feet, they bind the hands. 

They strip off the garments, and tie the waist cloth, 

They kindle fire in the burning ground. 

They burn it to ashes, plunge in the stream 

There go your kindred and wail with anguished minds. 

Shall we call this folly? or deem it sense? 

V 

O ye Brahmans, hear me when I speak 
When they put you here as dead 
You utter many made up man/rai; and then 
When their sons put food before you 
Do the dead return afflicted with hunger? 

Do they stretch out hands and stand? 

Has any seen it so? 

By the food that was eaten whose hunger was assuaged? 

VI 

The Gttiyars, the Outcastes, the Huns, the Singhalese, 

The moors with slender forms, the Greeks, the Chinese 

All these dwellers in many lands have no Brahmans 

As if an elder creation, with customs diverse 

Ye have appointed in this land your four-fold caste 

With the ordinance that some should be high and some should 

below, 

A bullock and a buffalo are species diverse in birth 
Has any one known that these have joined to from some 

. , mingled race? 

But in the human race all are one caste; 
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Only two species midst the castes ye find; 

The male and female, and from these proceeds a kindred race 

In whatever land ye sow whatever seed 

In that land that self-same seed spiriflgs up 

No seed produces diverse plants 

Brahmans are the fathers, outcaste women are mothers 

Still the children are they not Brahmans too? 

The buffalo and bullock are diverse to the eye. 

Is there such difference in men? Have you so seen it? 

In length of days, limbs, body, form and skill 

Doth any difference of varying caste appear? 

If from the South an outcaste northward goes 

He may become a Brahman skilled in Vedic lore 

A Brahman from the northern land if to the south he makes his 

way 

May change his mode of life, and straight an outcaste may 

become* 

VII 

Howe’er that be 

Brahma, who from the mudbom lotus sprang, 

Was sire to Vasishtha, and the mother was a dancing girl* 
Vasistha took a low caste maiden; Caktiyar was their son. 
Caktiyartook to him an outcaste maid; their son wasParasarar* 
Parasarar wedded a fisher girl; their son was Vyasar. 

These four chanted the sacred writings, and were great; 
Renowned ascetics they became, clothed with illustrious praise. 

VIII 

In Karur’s City great a sage for penitence renowned, 
GreaVPagavan wedded a lowcaste maiden large of eje. 

And Athi was her name. Her son was l myself. 

And Kabilar my name, you ask who w r ere 

My brothers and my sisters; brothers were three and sisters four 

In brief I’ll tell you how we all grew up. 

In Uttukkadu , in a washerman's hut Uppai was reared. 

In Kavirip-pum-paUioam.'s suburb, where they toddy sell. 

In dwelling of some worthy folk was Uruvai brought up 
In suburb where dwell those who make lute-strings 
In minstrel’s home was Avvai nourished 
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In dwelling of a chief of hill-men on slope of a great hill 
Mid millet harvests rich Valli was nurtured 
la Tondai land in Mayilai foe Tamil lore renowned. 

By Pariahs was Valluvar brought up. 

In Vanjl girt with groves where beetles hum ; mid opening 

flowers. 

By Athigan was Athigaman sustained. 

In Arur where copious waters flow adown the crags 
In Brahmans house I found my home 
Doth the rain fall only on a chosen few? 

Doth the wind passing over some, refresh a chosen few? 

Doth the mighty earth say of some, ,4 I will not bear them*’? 
Doth the radiant Sun say of some, 

• I will not warm them’’ 

Is* food found for higher caste* in the cultivated lands? 

And for the lower castes in the wilderness? 

Does wealth or poverty or gain of pious acts, 

or death come otherwise upon this earth to some? 
Caste is hut one, Family is but one, 

Death is but one. Birth is but one. 

The God-head worshipped is but one. 

IX 

Therefore, transgress ye not the words the ancients spake 
Each day give >e to them who ask of you 
Shun meanness, murder, theft, tilde in the 

way of virtue that abides 
Say not this teaching’s false 

But tell me foolish ones, can accident of birth confer? 

What excellence and virtue can impart? 

—G. U. Pope, The Asiatic Quarterly Review. 



GLEANINGS: 


RELIGIOUS 

AND 

PHILOSOPHICAL 


FROM 

St. KaRAIKKaL AMMAIYSR 
St. TIRUMULAR 

St. APPAR—TIRUNaVUKKARASAR 

St. gnana sambandar 

St. SUNDARAMURTI 

St. MANICKAVACHAKAR 

St. PATTINATHAR 

St. NAMMaLVAR 

St. ARUNAGIRFAR 

St. TaYUMANAVAR 

St. RAMALINGAR OF VADALUR 

and other Philosophical Writings. 



Karaikkal-Ammaiyar 

THE MOTHER OF KARAIKKAL 

* 

The ltfe and incidents of Karaikal Ammaiyar is given in tLe 
Pcriyapuranan of St. Sekkizhar; and we follow theaccouot as far as 
it goes. In the famous sea port town of Karaikal inhabited by 
merchants noted for their virtue and veracity and wealth, there 
lived once a merchant by the name of Danadattao. As the result 
of his great tapas , he was blessed with a daughter who was named 
PuoithavathUr (the immaculate). From her earliest years she 
developed instinctively a lost of God and was given to the study of 
religious literature and the service of God's devotees. After she 
attained her proper age, the parents were casting about for a 
suitable match, and they had an offer from the neighbouring town 
of Nagapattinam. This was approved, and punithavathijar was 
married in great pomp to Paramadattan at Karaikal. The parents 
were not willing to part with their only daughter, and they assigned 
a separate house and large property to the son-in-law who agreed to 
live in Karaikal. While so one day, Paramadattan received a 
couple of Mangoes from his friends, and he sent them to his wife. 
At home a devotee of the Lord came and asked for food. 
Punithavathiyar had only cooked rice, and the vegetables were not 
ready, but she remembered she had the mango fruits and thinking 
that was too precious to be bestowed on God’s bhaktas she served 
him with one of the two fruits, and appeased his hunger. The 
bhakta left, and later the husband returned about the noon from 
his business, bathed and sat down for dinner, and Punithavathiyar 
served him with the other mango fruit. He found it sweet and 
asked to be screed with the other. ** ' 

She went inside as though to bring it, and felt distressed and 
pra>ed to God who always succours those who think on Him for¬ 
getting their self and lo l a mango was placed in her hands. She 
took it to her husband who eating it wondered and said that this 

fruit surpassed an)thing in the three-worlds and asked her where 

she had got it. On hearing this, she was unwilling to declare the 
truth as she felt that the manifestation of God’s mercy was not fit 
to be disclosed and she felt at the same time, that it was not right 
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to tell an untruth to her husband. She then related what had 
actually occurred. Paramadattan did not feci convinced and asked 
to procure another such fruit, if what 3 s obtained previously was 
by the Grace of God. She went aside and petitioned to God that 
if He did not grant another fruit, her words would be found to 
be untrue, and another fruit was surely in her hands. She presented it 
to her husband, and it vanished from his hands the moment after 
he held it. He was at once struck with fear and trembling and he 
felt that his wife was no ordinary woman and she must be divine 
and secretly determined to leave her at the earliest opportunity. 
With this object in view, he fitted up for trading and took all his 
wealth in it and left abroad, and after exchanging his merchandise, 
he arrived at 3 port in the Pandiyan territory and settled there, and 
soon after married a suitable girl, and he got a female child by her 
whom he named after Punithavathiar. The relations of Poniths- 
vathiar heard about, his whereabouts, in course of time, and they 
determined to take his first wife to him, and they did so, carrying 
her in a palanquin, and arriving in Parmasattas town, sent word to 
him of their arrival and mission. Greatly perturbed, he however 
determined to face the matter and taking his wife and child 
approached Punltbavathiar’s presence and fell prostrate at herfeet. 
The relations wondered and asked how he could worship his wife. 
ParamadattaD related all that took place before and how he named 
his own daughter after her, and they should all worship her also. 
Our Lady, then prayed to God that, that being her husbands’s 
view, she could no more bear the flesh and the beauty of her person 
which was solely for her husband, and she should be given the 
form of a demoness (Guuj) who could stand by God ever in prayer. 
She shed her flesh at once and bearing the bones alone became a 
demoness, by the Grace of God. The gods showered flowers and 
the music of the heavens sounded; Devas and Risbis burst forth in 
praise, and the relations and others who stood there fell at her feet 
and worshipped and left. 

She then composed her first poem called Arpvdha Thlru 
Andhadhi , the wonderful andhadhl of 100 verses, and any one 
reading it could not but feel tbe wonderful beauty and pathos and 
love that permeates these verses. We have cried over them when 
reading in private, and even in public company, tears have gushed 
to our eyes when others recited them. Our civilised notions 
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prevent os from doing any such effeminate thing, as shedding tears, 
at the recitation of some devotional poetry. But if this is 
civilisation, let os part company from it at once. True Religion 
and Love is cast in a different mould. To the God-over powered, 
there is no caste and company, shame and pride of etiquette* They 
roll in a world of their own loving God, delighting in God, revelling 
in God, and rejoicing in God and really attain to Svaraj and not 
they who roll under the feet of their worldly rulers. They become 
mad of God and the world accounts them also mad. They become 
God possessed and the world accounts them as Demon possessed. 
Says St. Tayumacavar I— 

t/reoQxrQ Quut ursircnmQajsx fSpugiOoi 

&9Ci£§ ®rerf 2 ]T£§ Qxojo* ujrujQu), 

Like babes and demon-possessed and mad men 
Do the great Jnanis behave, Oh lord of Lords. 

cf. also: 

iDftJuSa’&u idx$5r>&j mrgpti irxcrrn 
(jctfuSa&u QsreT&ii uBx&o 

sigsni j resrp 

uteudref, aJdrtSp «3>ajuGuxx<*G<s. 

No sin, no dross, no shame, no pride, 

No caste, no qualities nor good is possessed 
By those through Jnana by repeated praise 
Embed in their Love our Blissful One. 

tr&Lf (ifQS Qfruu&w 
crcxQurcr tnecSraxj dopajiar 
fidrudr ucr gsJigwdT ^rGcr. 

Melting in Love will I cry and loudly sing 
Even my bones to melt, will I pray night and day, 

My ornament of Gold, My God and My Lord, 

Him will I prepare, eat and masticate. 

— Tlrumantlr&m 

And truly enough, as our mother, moved about in her demoness 
form, the world fled from her presence, but what did she reck how 
the appeared to the truthless world if she was accepted by the Lord 
of the Worlds. She proposed to visit Kailasam and travelled 
through many regions and approching the out-skirts of the silver 

F-19 
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to tell an untruth to her husband. She then related what had 
actually occurred. Paramadattan did not feci convinced and asked 
to procure another such fruit, if what as obtained previously was 
by the Grace of God. She went aside and petitioned to God that 
if He did not grant another fruit, her words would be found to 
be untrue, and another fruit was surely in her hands. She presented it 
to her husband, and it vanished from his hands the moment after 
he held it* He was at once struct with fear and trembling and he 
felt that bis wire was no ordinary woman and she must be divine 
and secretly determined to leave her at the earliest opportunity. 
With this object in view, he fitted up for trading and took all his 
wealth in it and left abroad, and after exchanging his merchandise, 
he arrived at a port in the Pandiyan territory and settled there, and 
soon after warned a suitable girl, and be got a female child by her 
whom he named after Puoitbavathiar. The relations of Punitha* 
vathiar beard about, his whereabouts, in course of time, and they 
determined to take bis first wife to him, and they did so, carrying 
her in a palanquin, and arriving in Parmasattas town, sent word to 
him of their arrival and mtssioa. Greatly perturbed, be however 
determined to face the matter and taking his wife and child 
approached Punithavathiar's presence and fell prostrate at her feet. 
The relations wondered and asked how he could worship his wife. 
Paramadattan related all that took place before and how he named 
his own daughter after her, and they should all worship her also. 
Our Lady, then prayed to God that, that being her husbands’s 
view, she could no more bear the flesh and the beauty of her person 
which was solely for her husband, and she should be given the 
form of a demoness {Quiu) who could stand by God ever in prayer. 
She shed her flesh at once and bearing the bones alone became a 
demoness, by the Grace of God. The gods showered flowers and 
the music of the heavens sounded; Dcvas and Rishis burst forth in 
praise, and the relations and others who stood there fell at her feet 
and worshipped and left. 

She then composed her first poem called Arpudha Thiru 
Andhadhi , the wonderful andhadhl of ICO verses, and any one 
reading it could not but feel the wonderful beauty and pathos and 
love that permeates these verses. We have cried over them when 
reading in private, and even in public company, tears have gushed 
to our eyes when others recited them. Our civilised notions 
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prevent ns from doing any such effeminate thing, as shedding tears* 
at the recitation of some devotional poetry. But if this, is 
civilisation, let ns part company from It at once. True Religion 
and Love is cast in a different mould. To the God-over powered, 
there is no caste and company, shame and pride of etiquette. They 
roll in a world of their own loving God, delighting in God, revelling 
in God, and rejoicing in God and really attain to Svaraj and not 
they who roll under the feet of their worldly rulers. They become 
mad of God and the world accounts them also m3d. They become 
God possessed and the world accounts them as Demon possessed. 
Says St. Tayumanavar 

urosOrr@ Guur t3g$f ut&zdlcGuzt ^JiugjGaj 

geeigTsfurgrif G^irras Lf/ruyGm. 

Like babes and demon-possessed and mad men 
Do the great Jnanis behave, Oh lord of Lords. 

cf. also: 

ilsclE&Sz} i£x& seSsi ilt^)i3 lctcjw 
@fui£a:2a} Qsrer^y*/ xrs/igy uSzL'Zz) 

KSClfi&Sx QJTGTg gg)Gso 

utcu&esl bj&i 3p ugjsgi ocu uGutt<sGs^ 

No sin, no dross, no shame, no pride. 

No caste, no qualities nor good 13 possessed 
By those through Jnana by repeated praise 
Embed in their Love oar Blissful One. 

<2jgs? ^ if suer 

cnznj Q£' 5* gixuusiV «T;£,gjarer 
crcrQurcr i£*K?«rjr/ f&Zsx 



Melting in Love will I cry and loudly sing 
Even my bones to melt, will I pray night and day, 

My ornament of Gold, My God and My Lord, 

Him will I prepare, eat and masticate. 

—Tiruman tirem 

And truly enough, as our mother, moved about in her demoness 
form, the world fled from her presence, but what did she reck how 
the appeared to the truthless world if she was accepted by the Lord 
of the Worlds. She proposed to visit Kail a sain and travelled 
through many regions and approching the out-skirts of the silver 

F-19 
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mountain, she was afraid to walk with her feet and travelled on 
her head. From where our Parents (fihuvanesa Pltaram) were 
seated, our Mother, Utna observed the lady and wondered what 
great love should have been posseseed by her who was approaching 
on her head and with her bare bones for the body. Our Lord said 
that this * mother’* was his devotee and had obtained this form 
purposely. And when she approached the lord, He called out to 
her, "Mother,” and she fell prostrate at His feet calling “Father*’. 
The poet exclaims that the Lord uttered this one good word, so that 
the whole world may be saved. But how many do really under¬ 
stand all that is implied in this one word. All that love, and 
loving sacrifice and the love that finds no fault and beareth all 
faults, that love that would save from harm and would redeem 
from all sin, that Love in fact is more typical of Divinity than 
humanity. Is not all this synonymous with this one word ‘mother’? 
And when the Prodigal Son returns and is received into the bosom 
of the mother, the response “Mother” how much does it not imply. 
It is the acknowledgement of this nil love, and one’s own worthless¬ 
ness and senso of joy and bliss which this acnowledgement brings 
about 1 

She rose up and when asked what special prayer she had, she 
said, she desired undying love and deathlessness, and if she could 
be born, she should never forget Him, and she should ever dwell 
under His dancing foot ever singing His praise. The Lord granted 
her prayer and told her she should see His Ananda Thandaram at 
Tiruvalankadu.* She accordingly retraced her W3y to Tiruvalan- 
ksdu in the same way and sojourned there singing many hymns 
waiting for the day when God would fulfil her wish. She sang 
her last hymn and she saw the Lord’s Dance and she was taken 
under His anklet sounding Foot with her own song ringing in the 
ear of the Lord. Such is the narrative as given by St. Sekkizhar 
and it is replete with many lessons. 

•Tiruvajankadu; A railway station 37miles from Madras Centralandp mite 
N. E. beybnd by road, has a Siva shrine to Devarsmgha Pcrumao and Vaodar- 
kujhah arnmii with Ratna Sabha—wberein the Lord danced with *** 
witnessed by KareJkkalimmejyar—. 

“ xtrtrf! ittrexr ui^ssfnrGjr ” 

—Ter or am* 
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We give below a selection from her Arputha Tiru-crJhaathi— 

verses, which would show their worth and 

beauty. . 

Gi£T$ux3£rp t3arQffr&s£T& ‘ ‘ \ , 

» 8pig! Gf&t±Gu G*T5GgKTSjvig3#ih 

cje> «ixC*^f Gu^iaxCJss^ 

*t&§ 57&2J giuu $i—T , * 

Ever since I learnt to lisp after my birth. 

My love to Thee increased, X reached Thy foot., 

Oh! God of Gods,^ with throat of shining blue. 

When wilt Thon rid me of my pain ? 

Ql-tbSstmt Qjjgt Girtnigjjusr Gr&iih 
ul-qGsjS usxSjjt Gj'.gtfih— ", 

«tctij3*<s GstGSjS Qt£thiATg)T& 

x&uz? Q'3 &bi& <f a/ri§ % 

•» 

Even though He frees me not from pain nor show 
Me pity nor the path to go, my heart shall never 
Cease loving Him Whose flaming Person is 
Adorned with skulls and who midst fire doth dance. 

«9(miT<iQs Quyt3j2ULj UTvrrGoJr Qic&rxib - • 

ariusSrur &!$&£CT t p—usL}Tj‘2 r £m_GiDJ> 

UT&rLt Gut$s5($ i£3jt<Z <s 9!svr& 

*TXt£iGuT irrcr. 

Even to seven births am I His slave. 

Ever my Love is fixed on Him, naught else, ' 

To Him whose coral braids are covered with buds. 
And to none else my service shall be due. _ . 

. £&j2&Gssr Qtj£jGgrjbrs s3uut&j G$t pfi 

i3«sri^,oss^ Q^xjoix—afsa^najCJcr 
tripr QusxslIjz, rg Qmi/.sssrOfrw Qnisgiuxth 

The Lord creates all life and creating 
He destroys all in this here world. The same 
Lord when we cry to Him, *Oh, my dear 4 . 

Will rid ns sure of oar mortal sorrow; 
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Qffr&utr® Qwesra mjb jpnhuirQ&ireT 
groTfipr Qesr&TUTQii &irQui&ra—(>5iresTp#rGr 
QP€zre3r<&&& jsirffd^eijru. QtDfriuQajn’trfl Q*j&qtxi—p#vg51 
er &T Q &t feif & ft fitrQGfTGSTLJSfiT ajir&r. 

‘He dwells in Heaven’ if He dwells in Indra’s world”. 
They are pleased to declare, I will let them do* 
Wisdom Lord whose throat is with poison dark 
Dwells in my heart I do declare. L 

*s{($Qsit ajsoQxeocrui *%arc3uq 

*sf®Qerr rfjDUu&iuu #ir<g) — sog-snaGeo ), 

QuuuuQur($&rt Gisiragth a 3jgyen l-G iu QssT$<z$irdrj&tb 
tTuQt-itrQ^rf LDtroj Q^err <k@. 


*T is Isa’s grace that rales the world, 
*T is Isa’s grace that destroys birth, 
‘T ia with such grace I look at troth, 
Let me be merged e’er in such Troth* 


ct or a Si gzfhu Qmih Laxter u3*Zaru(r Qesr&rjpi 
iL&r&Q&f.xi Gpajuuira esywpQp—Oscars 
QsitgxiQl-gt i3fir%&)£& Oxirerroj^iQu) ti3a7LfjbQjD€ZT 

QiuGT<k&fitu Ggfrcirjpj. 

My father own so sweet to me, My Lord 
Him I treasured sweet in my heart always 
Him as My Lord I owned and Owning Him 
My heart rejoiced. What is then rare to me. 


JgjGfQajrtsir Qp'JjiG-sr G&itsQjsaru) 

Qzf.Guir fiCjfi&GajT Q$$$Q*—u3ssBGuj!rir 
a3tera&L~&o twra^o3s(^ itarsru tS jds3& 


Henceforth we have been saved, we reached God’sPeet 
Henceforth no more pain, Oh’ my heart t Henceforth 
The endless sea of births whence rise karma ' •*• 

We have crossed without doabt. 


&irexruTir&(&ifii Girezreutri p^rsDicuO^z cnsQjg/r( 
are&ruriagrii <s rszratTx/ &tr$*)trp — &renrurir&(g& 
GerfSiurv# ffiisnpajQsrr GjStvtjxQlo Q£tra]£2w<gdi' 
girfSimu (StSrjv 
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Him visible to Seers, He can be seen 

By those who worship Him. If seen with Love, 

He will appear within thy heart as Light, 

Hara Who stands as the old world’s First cause. 

ptGssr aj^SsSuurar (yGsx 

' t \%jSaJT ej'XJSdr&KT ^rGcr— 

QujajuOurcjgji grOcr edfi&L-a-uf jr&Tfib 
'^{uOurQ^i prGesr tmar. 

He knows all future and He intuits everyone. 

He the Intelligence that knows the present, 

. He is the Troth that knows. And He is all 
This Earth and Akas and effulgent Sun. 

**f*jGcr ojT&r# Lorsuxcsr 

jfajOcr Lfs3qfsro)ST t S) (7?air —csrejQfiar 
gums- GZ(g)lJllL_ fipr#git]l£Tll &T*3T 

imi ® £ iSaTtfgutb u)igj. 

He is the fire, Akas and the twin lights, 

The earth and air and the water is He, 

.* He is Ejaman and Ashtah-murti 

And the Intelligence that transcends all. 

GuS? Jptny) e3s$T<srT 

Qu^^ajsjsst Qjzjiirrigiib 
sQ&TGOp ^a/a/^GaJ ajrth. 

Let alone what fools with bookish lore declare C 
About the Nature of our blue-necked God 
In whatever form and figure one worships 
In that same form and figure He shows grace. 

ri/rcrfij&r GsrigiB Qu^Qs^Ca; Gusxf.u 
iSra-anzJBTpGr GutqGzt G cj sssrq. u —iSjxssxfiJ&r 

Gssrcin3f<£ Qs^gjOut^sutt ^3S3jSs3^dti 
gjitgjjb&sa dfxcarurr^ GssB^ sr. 

If one desires the path leading to God 
And wishes to deserve His grace and asks 
Where He dwells sure—Even in the heart of those 
Like my poor self. It is easy to find. 
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^farjDJis eu/vsirgip Qp suitCuuQugt , . ,, t j * 

£gj63Tjpii )©(5a/0sj/K/ <i/r6wr©C?ftJfir— eresrjpns/Eircsr x < i 

srei/a/oCJajr i9/r/rGttrrirt//nf <sl! Qsdr^prflntJ^Offcfr 

tfra/o/^Gai/r 

I did not know thy form the day I was Thy own. 

Nor do I know it now. “Of what form is Thy Lord* 
They ask. To them what reply shall I give? 

Which is Thy form ? What is it ? Oh my Lord! 

• ‘ . * ! * ^ 

vQpira&ih vQfirQjajfr Q&pr($th &£ir&tr . r. 

<r<»nj#&3r twrpjfiQjirir—-i i i$Liuir& * j“ 

oJcuGaf Qupjpis/r&r - 

ejajQeif jt-tgpor GJtf o/. 

What form will fit and what will not. 

What it will be, what it will not, 

Who will know? That form that became 

The bowman strong whom Arjan met. j 

* +* 
affnrQu<Sfn& Qtuttrj8snjp&&<x €S)sCjuersfUuirar Qjiu 

QuQex& 

*9vfxruih Qu / $£}un w $j QojsvrQu&r — ^jexrU&Qfir’. - A 
e3ezr&)&£ fifisorriO Qui$£p]&@(it , „ 

<j b^j/ 3) it if O jZ feir ■* 

If I cannot see Thee and serve and pray 
I will not care to dwell even in Heaven 
Oh, Moon, Lord of skies and the seven worlds .1 
Oh, my dear f This is my sole desire. 

* * c * 

uexfl'ijpth uu.it ffcnuujir&T urjf&attr Qurfiird) , t 
'Sfssrfki^ub *s>fGxfl£jEejG»sr Qtu&££— 
cr/sCT^tf/r/r^ airC Q&iuiuu Qujbffl gjJ^jQairOcotr 
8ie»#<un , fg terror Q#<q<&(3. 

Bowing, adorning with flowers the Feet 

Of the Lord with spreading braids and ottering His 

praise 

With constant devotion fixed on my Father true, 

Is this not what makes His devotees proud ? » 


( 
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&a'eo8xrqii> Q&jgjQw ii isjr&rii eD^SfptsrGfj^ib 

Glo£u o3^e3Sznqtb Q&jr jpifiGpirrii —G&ira) 

*9iJT<!&)P o3.i&{$tiJ QoiifZtuu) Quiifiror 

e3ipiisor #mr£gJ. 

We conquered death. We lost our hold on Hell, 

The roots of Twin Karma we did tear up 
When we did reach the lotus Feet of Him 
Who with fiery dart the Triple forts did shoot. 

ffrii5T&u xiht£jKT QuraT6sn^iGs , 

Utnx&> Q&rexrQ LiSzr&paruruj—KtrGLLTtr 

•«pf,da?&jrGi/ ujbpS^ QtojbGp &QGw 
€T d sS*32ziGij Qaj^r^jih 87 

With garlands of words and flowers 
If we adorn the golden Feet 
Of our Isa with love and one mind 
How will the karmic darkness afflict ? 


*9j&iar&cxrt—inu ojxG^pf tSjnr^euir Q fsrorjjnh 
4{Q}S3TaGxrt_ir lutbu&j or wttrexr €&-<£{ fu&r&GXTi^iruj 


eouipfiUiTip &c&rL~p&r&T tuppwarutro) (smrQtir&Qf 
Qi&u£j£iLri p&njmu & *)3($tbq. 



Behold He is the God of Gods* 

Behold He is the cofal-hued, 

Behold He is the Blue necked One, 
Desire Him, Oh, Mind with True Love !* 


* St. Sekkizhar’s Periyapuraanam by J. M. Nallaswa mi Pillai- 
1955, pp. 47-57, also see Kareikkalammcya r par Kararelane — 

Institute Francais'D Indologie, Pondichery l956;the Saints hymns 
translated with French. 


St. TIRUMULAR 1 

Sekkiztar tn hh Periapuranam says ho will proceed to relate 
the history of Saint Tirumular, who in sweet Tamil h3d declared 
the esoteric troths of Chariva x Knya and Yoga and Juana A far gas. 
These are the cream of Agantanta or Slddhanta. Agama is otherwise 
called Tantra b as Veda is called Mantra, and the several (adhyayas) 
chapters in Tirumantiram are called Tantras also. The Saint 
declares himself that by command of God he was giving out the 
truths of the Agamas in Tamil* As such, next to Nandikesvara, 
Sananta, Sanatkumara and other great Seers, Saint Tirumular is 
regarded as the foremost Teacher and Guru in the Tamil land; and 
Saint Tayumanavar, who styles him as Thava Ra)a Yogi traces his 
spiritual descent from him. Ouf Saint’s Tirumantiram occupies a 
unique place in the philosophy of the whole world; and though we 
have attempted translations of his verses and tried to expound a few 
of them, there is hardly any student in the Tamil land, who could 
interpret him properly and do him justice., in Jt lies the whole key¬ 
note of Yoga or practical Philosophy *. 

To proceed to the narrative, Tirumular was one of the Yogis 
who had obtained the grace of Nandikesvara in Mount Katlasam, 
He had attained to the eight great Stddhls and he desired to travel 
to the Tamil Pothiya Hill to meet the great Muni Agastya and 
renew his old friendship. On his way he passed through and 
worshipped at the Temples of Kedhara, of Pasup3tisvarar in Nepal, 
of Visvanathar io Avimukla (Benares), of God in VTndhya and Sri 
Parv3tam and Sri Kalahasti. After visiting Tiruvalankadu,he passed 
further south, he worshipped God in Kan chi and Tiruvadigai, and 
reached Ch idambaram. Here he bided sometime, witnessing and 

1. "Malar says In his exordium, the genuineness of which Is « moot point 
that he had as his disciples seven siddhas. to wit, MaUnka, Iodra, Soma, 
Brahma, Rurfra, Kalagni and Kartmehala. Prom the indications scattered 
through his book it can be easily nude out there he had his propaedeutic* In 
the culture of the soul under one of the Nadha—Siddbas, or in one of the 
aehoots of th e fr persuatioo, on the Himalayas, which he perfected In course of 
time with the atd of the discipline of the Suddha-marga its taught by the 
Agamies of the same region. Also see Introduction of Dr, V, V. Rama nan 

appended to the Tamil edition of Tfrumoittfram by Visvanatha Plllai. Ripon 
Press, 1912, 

2. Sec Sctbizir’s Periyapcraoam by J. M. Nallaawamy Filial, Second 
Edition Raj^a & Co. Printers, 1955. pp. 70~74. 
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enjoying in truth Sri Nataraja's Aranda Tandara, his heart and soul 
melting in love. Leaving this Presence with great reluctance, he crossed 
the Kaveri, which as the poet says would not mix its waters with that 
of the sea, in as much as the latter yielded the Poison as food for 
God, bringing out thereby how every drop of the river is utilized by 
the people in increasing the fertility of the country. Bathing in its 
sacred waters, he reached the shrine of PasUpatisvara in Tiruva- 
vadutburai * and his heart leaped in joy at the sight of the same. 
He felt as though he could not leave the place, still he left it, and 
on the bank of the Kaveri, he came across a herd of cattle which 
were bellowing in great distress over the dead body of their 
shepherd. They were going round and round his body and smelling 
it and bellowing. Our Saint saw it and his heart was touched, be 
it by the grace of God. The real Sage and Yogi is one, who is 
filled with love of God, and this love flows over and over and in its 
broad embrace cavers alt sentiment, creatures without any distinc¬ 
tion and gives joy to all and removes all pain and sorrow. Every 
one U familiar with the definition of the anointed of God given in 
the Sacred Ktiral "The Anthanars (Brahmins-Brabma-jnanis) are 
lords of Dharm3, as they conduct themselves by showing true love 

to all sentient creatures”. 1 ' 

> * 

** Saint Umapathi Sivachariyar had declared that ont of the 
depths of their love, they are troubled and tossed about from the 
sorrows of their erring kind. Our Saint himself had said, which 
deserves to be written in letters of gold, ‘Xet the whole world 
share the Bliss I had attained”. **tutr6jr Qujdjd ^esruib Quqs 

Naturally our Sage’s heart was moved at the sight 
of the distress of these cows. He desired, and what is impossible to 
such ? With true self-sacrifice, the greatest obstacles can be overcome, 
and the greatest acheivements possible. In this instance, the only way 
out Saint could help these cattle would bo by giving life to the dead 
shepherd. He therefore prepared to enter his body and after 
placing his own body in a place of safety, his life passed into that of 
the shepherd. The shepherd arose as though from sleep, and lot 

* The seat of the famous Mutt of this name, which adjoins the Temple. 
Our Saint s shrine is found in the tempJc. The passage to it is long and dark 
even during the day. Tbs sacred Fig Trts (Ficus Relighsa) in this shrine 
very nearly creeping ones and called Padar Arasu) 
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its joy of tits Ians/ They lie Iced hint, smelt liim^ crorrdcd round 
him and lept in joy with tails held aloft. After a time, being 
satisfied he was alive, they began to graze as usual. Our Saint*! 
heart was also gladdened at this fight, and be followed the cattle 
as they grazed in the cool banks of the river and drank of itf 
refreshing waters. It was foon evening, the tine thinking of its 
calves began to return to their home which were in the adjoining 
village of Sattanui and our Saint also followed theta to their village. 
Bach cow entered its respective owner's house, and our Saint, who 
had entered the body of the shepherd who was called Mulan stood 

In the village street. The shepherd*# modest wife, who was 
anxiously wailing her husband's late return came near him, and 
looking at his strange appearance went to teach our Saint. He 
would not allow this. The woman was alone. She had no 
children and to relations. She bewailed her lot and our Saint told 
her that she had no more connection with him, and sayingso, he 
entered a common Mutt in the village. The woman, who sadly 
noted his altered condition, ceased to trouble him, and spent a 
sleepless night and next morning informed the villagers about his 
condition and solicited their aid. They came and saw our Saint 
and told the woman, that his condition did not be token insanity, 
nor did show that be had contracted any new attachment but 
that he appeared to be a Sira Yogi, who had attained to Chitta 
Ntrodha, and it was not possible to measure his greitness. He 
seemed to be one who had attained Omniscience and to the Feet of 
the Nrnmala God and he would not therefore enter again the 
entanglements of Samsara. The woman was sorely troubled in 
heart but chaste and modest as she was, she went a way quietly with 
the villa gen. 

‘'Saint Tirumnlar as he was now called, left with the cattle, 
which proceeded to their pasturing grounds and going to the place, 

where he had concealed his original body, he could not find it In 
his Omniscience he learnt that it was by the Lord’s Grace the body 
was foil and it was His Supreme Will that he should bide there and 
give out in Tamil to the world the great truths of the Agamas 
revealed by the Lord adorned with spreading braids and the crescent 
Moon. He repaired again to Timvavadaturat and worshipping 
God sat in yoga under the sacred Arasu Tree to the west of the 



Shrine. And he gave a verse of his Tiramantiram one in each year, 
beginning with the following verse: ► 

“He is only one. His gracious Sakti is the second. He is 
established in the three. He revealed the four (Dharmas). He 
conquered the five (senses). He gave out the six (religions). He 
transcended the seven (worlds). He stood as the Intelligent tight 
(Ashtamurthi)”. 


*‘He thus composed the three thousand verses comprising the 
Tamil Tirumcmtlram and remained on earth for three thousand 
years and was then received into the gracious Foot of the Lord 
without any more return. If it is said that it took a whole year for 
composing each verse, it means that so much thought is actually 
condensed in each verse, and it follows that unless one can meditate 
on each verse for a whole year or more, the condensed meaning 
cannot be sensed/’ 


The following pages contain a few representative verses of 
wisdom of the saint, and that which will show the mightiness of his 
philosophic thoughts. 



Note'. The Editor herein acknowledges with gratitude the 
Translations of these verses that have appeared in the Slddhanta 
Deepika during the several years of its, appearance; and of them, 
these are gleaned. 


TIRUMANTRAM 


«£{ST>GlWJL^<!Z&lh 


Some forewords. 

*QFj$GJ!r!r c T&13&T <$tttT£XT£J 

vtrjr^euT f.i# njs&ty* i$&tr(ipLb 

Gujrjfi turjs Qu®'§&L- Qrirsnrpgissr 
Gglijtj# vres>w o3eru)Ljg& GjdGgst* 

Who knows the greatness of onr Lord* 
Who knows His length and breadth ? 
Of this vast shining nameless One 
The root not knowing, I dare speak. 


uruflift) earn'Q'sj# utl~ ea^lSGeocr 
fiuaj eorirG)i$j8 ojwl^ eujSSGecex 
mfL^euec osirirQisjS jztl- «Jfy / aSi?C«!*3r 
Q$u.giJ&) eoirrQisj# Gpi—Qa) G&Gssr. 

1 cannot sing as God's trne Bhaktas can, 
I cannot dance as they alone can dance 
Nor do I know the path of Gnani’s true 
Nor seek the path of seekers after God* 


tAesr&fm anrsjQtiurffi lurgg 
g65TCT?cD-y t/err0err Qtutgg&rp e3#&xu 
tScr&sr c/cD^ii uenu&<5 t3rn>£& i2> 
*-.esr£2tth K 9S*J&ir njeErjir^ ldtCld. 


In the words of praise of God’s Bhaktas 
In their sweet music rises He. 

Can even the world s creator Brahma 
Of Isa 5 think and understand. 





0X63T open jsrfisufar 
Qpf <S(25i,s5 QgGjgth 

9A^Juar Ge>i(y n3®ij& jpgGfzjib 

uJs^eDtD urc-Su uiuesrj# njrGf. * 5S 

The knowers of Tatwas, on Kailas 
The dwellers, the munis and gods. 

They together and alone pour forth Praise 
They alone by their love can know my meaning. 

Translation by J. M, N.-S. D. IH p. !!4* 



TIRUMANTRAM * 


By 

TtRUMOOLAR 

FIRST TANTRA 
Chapter 18. 

LOVE 


*2f&Qu 6?ajirreJ ^j-qid 
. - ^f«rOu Sa/texa; ^x <3 

^jrirGu $a/LCx piGj. 270 

The ignorant think that Love and Sivam (the state 
of being Siva or Bliss) are different, They do not know 
that Love becomes or settles into Sivam, After knowing 
that Love becomes or settles into Sivam, they rest them¬ 
selves in that condition in which Love has settled into 
Sivam. 

“■ Qurarters Qihqsdfi QfiTsSffiar 

rferc tfa £l_js g] iSsnhi3si>p 

&t_£jS <x$Qurq. sjtl^^u 

* St—i^O^ar Quf&t-i &tGgst, 27l 

i 

My great Love has been directed towards Him (Siva) 
whose tiger skin is brighter than gold, the crescent Moon 
in whose head is luminous and bright, and who dances in 
unbroken dose ways is the burning dust, 

- irtrOu e?pjr aj£ip£i£@tj 

Qur^rQurJ) <sssrs3J> Qur^ &jt£w*2iji3££i 

- *ff&Qur @Z3§i ujwgoy; fjTr&3SZTj3 _ ( 

«TCI Quito iLSjtfri&T Qutip Qzjtszt^G^. 272 

■Even fhcugh with bones Tor firewood, the flesh is 
tom to lines and burnt like gold in fire, except to those 
who internally melt themselves into Love, God Is not 
accessible. 

— —- -- f 

* $, Ramara-ami Aiyer—Siddhscta Deepiii 1S97 Vo!. I p. 66, 
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* 


) ' * * 

iQiieu(if>€SiL~tu£Jtr arexruirjijr&rp&T&vr 
fFjTQfifauujiiiir &irc&rufnft&nnuui, 
urrjrGpsnt-tuejir a{rGZs7mrtTU&}isj£&r&ir& 

Q&trjr QnzjflQafrQ Qairis^Lf^ &rrQjr. 273 

Those with intense love will see God* Those with 
compassion will see His two feet. Those with the load (of 
cares) will see sin, and subject to pressure, will enter cycles 
of birth and death or misery. 


fT&r&r&r LjQS&td tflenpai&zr Qtupj§nfl&T 
QpBTGT&r (ifp&mjSar is/rQL/levr 

iS&resT&r Lf®&@u Qu($iv&caa {t££}iuii 
jS&tgst&t Quesr&Qx p&orQ&rp ajtrQp. 
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* 


Adore the Lord, melting with love as in myself. 
Melting with Love, seek the First Being. Then the great 
Nandi (the giver of Bliss) will, directing His Love stand 
forth as your main protector, • * 

. i< 1 it" j 

ptrQfg)® a/r6V& auj&LjQaj&T Qppfdgpttb , f 
a jtrQ<rg)($ atrctiiii or ifipuj/rujfSp^ii 

Lurpjflsfi Q&fr&TGap iLscxfUdosixr 
w&?TesxQi£&T esresriS^rS^r r^Qar, " 275 


1 nC 


If you praise the Lord as Self-existent, once in the 
way, He will stand forth your aid in your course towards 
Heaven. He who Wears Konrai flowers flowing with honey 
has taken his seat in my Love towards Him.- * f * 

#• p 0 * ^ * 4 IV 

Qfiaruenup fds$ruthu6®u£p (i p&gQgs>l- 

^f&ru&rn-p QfZihQuq$ui.r&ir tufi&coirr 

&j63TUes)U/i j8ipojsc8t—i& ojiry) oSaflo) " * 1 

$ tresr pesr^fsedi^-s fitr Got. \ 276 

They do not know my Lord who evinced strong Love 
in creating as and opening up the sources of Bliss. It is 
He, who with Love, filled this hard life with Love and 
filled all space with Love. 


QftZQuirarQfiu xnux@ir& Qf/r0 

enai'&'g} L3cnp*}Q<xrezr Qpp^tqth 
erf * &5T tu t / 0 err Qeuexrrq.a) 

Q&irQp$®ih Gdehrezreurf Q&jrQar. 
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If one fixes God in the Light engendered in himself 
by concentration of attention inwards and adores Him in 
that condition, and then desires for His Grace, the Lord 
of the Angelic Host will grant his desires, being in himself. 

tgjgi&ib i$jDUsDU’±i$f) G&tu$sj& 

gj&eofaj Geneoeuuu Qjrxai3pirQGST&Tjpi 

K&fdGzj ajsxrsssr&i) airQS 278 

Those that enjoy the benefit of creation, protection 
and destruction by God ever hanker after desire but they 
never adore the Lord and seek Him and pray to Him for 
the same. 

eniT6ZTLIJD<5 ^)Tft{aTjraT 

QpaiiBgpiaT GTirar&ssfl vjT&^th i3 pucstsiI&t 

^f«rt3^or enrfi Qur^srr 

S{ext3gysT guto-sGs m&zr&j&xr ojtGld. 279 

He (The Lord) is within and without Love, He forms 
the body of Love, He is both before and after; and He is 
the Lord of the contemplation. He forms the internal 
essence^ of Love, or found in Love, He is the doer, object 
sought in Love, and He is the help to those who love Him. 
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- ’ It is characteristic of a bandhu to supply food or 
partake in meals supplied. God has supplied food 
to 1 ^ A p par, Sundarar and Gnanasambhandar' and has 
partaken in meals supplied by Gouri and Kannappar and 
EJayankudh 


J twrojird^ LDiribgzJeajDGiJjb Q&(T($ v 

ojirQj/r&(&i LLifthusi- e3pQs/r(^ QnfBjsnp 

tL^QpezrpT^nb (J uirQ$(T($ ensui3t^- 
tufrojird^ LDirib iSpsfd (dargpjenjr pirQerr. 252 

It is possible for all to pick a leaf for or to put a leaf 
over God, it is possible for all to give a handful of fodder 
to cow; it is possible for all to part with a handful of food 
at the time of meals; and it is possible for all to speak 
kind words to all . 


0>(75 e&rgrpju) smGenr ^pQ&r&rgyru 
sppsst Qutrprii &mfpUQjr 
tupjxfi&T (tpnijQ&trqs d^ojp @ mp$srflp 

ujbjflej£jpGxfgTpiib uiuGjrjfi tnirQjr. . 253 

Ascetics are those who smell sweet with the conviction 
learnt that the Dharma is to part with food (a part of food) 
which they take. Men do not know the benefit of bringing 
water from well or tank and giving the same by way of 
charity. ’ 1 

1 Note * ' 

According to Parasara, Dana (gift or charity) Is the'mafn 
Dharma for this Kaliyuga—Food referred to in the text implies 
spiritual food, such as initiation, intellectual food, such as Sastraic* 
teaching, professional food, such as industrial education 'and 
physical food, such as bread or rice. 

• # l jL 

«^(y)c5©&j7 GtutTLlupsn&i iSaypiuir 

rstr&fljD pc&ibtyHQ Q#iuti3ir 1 ' * ' 

Q&&TQ#iue3r Qonhemo ujns&i ' * 

6j3^9^'So;ri7 OpenQsiudl 8(2?. J * ' 254 

Driving off imparities, fill yourself with knowledge; 
do charity also in the days in which it is your privilege to 
J(Ve. ^ Ye poor souls, wfra t avatts ye aff your v/gfiance, as 
in spite thereof heat flies, off (from your body) and you r 

eyes become fixed? v 


i 
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£&&& 'gip&JT'gi js5T637Sl'Wr QjT63T0)^i/ 
■SssrsDLD \uj$ajr £?£zra.sQf£sT QgffJg] 
cj«3rOTicaSeu Gu&$Qi] &*.£>$./rh GUQ>y>iBTS$ti& 
gsfresu }ly s&jso ;5ai3j3J<i/ ^Cjr. 


• > 
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Before death comes by force without your knowing 
when he comes, without any loom for denying your identity, 
without his regarding your poverty or youth, be good and 
perform Tapas . 

gjjD’i$r£ST ji> &-jbjD$p uSaJ&tf 

©S«rtJ<Tp ti9»>£o 

i&jnifir63r Q)[jS(ipj5&) Qj&j&sCiir 

s-s^ot ^susufl airG/. 256 

No relation from the Jine of him who has re¬ 
nounced the world; no pleasure from the line of him who is 
dead; no grace shown by God to him who practices what is 
non-Dharma (what is not virtuous). Charity or Dbarma 
is the measure of knowledge. 


- * 


Note —/. 


Renunciation is a consequence of spiritual perception that 
God is all aod all is God. In the case of a person renouncing the 
world, the notion of Duality as a relative and* a person related to 
him does not arise and the question or Dharma or charity as a 
duty does not arise in his case. 


Death is,” as Mahopanishad says, death-birth. * Birth is a round 
of sorrow—so no pleasure to him who dies. Disinterested charity' 
will put the doer in the way of God and eventually to immortality.' 

« fc % i 

Reward is regulated by merit or virtue. Arbitrary reward 
irrespective of merit is hereby denied. Charity or Dharma is the 
measure of knowledge as real knowledge is derived from a love of 
God which is established by a love of fellow creatures exhibited in 
the form of Dharma or charity. 

ldtctQ^jjsu Lcrs ingsQib tcsx'gr&cr 
saisifQ.rajai u>t«s 3t&£ssjj> u&£vi3t 
aj-sh" Q/Sajaj Girsrjjy bld&t ar(3ajrG»r. 


257 
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The roan who practises Tapas is reckoned as God by 
the world. Death will come unto them who worship 
their flesh as God, declaring himself as their God. 

Note 

According to a number of Upanishads, immortality is vouch¬ 
safed to him who perceives and knows Paramathma in all and all 
in Paramathma. Death is a punishment inflicted on him who' 
identifies his self with his body. 

v Qpirsnfi 

^Ssitui3otjP tS&(2tb iqexr® 

G3&rr<i(gii QujpjDJ&Br imrQtn. 258 

There are two ways of propelling without exhaustion, 
the boat which will take us across the Ocean of sorrow—' 
giving Karma. Such helps are Tapas and charity effected' 
by the person of undying renown, for himself and for all 
mankind. 

uJbjD.gj eu ripiSarjD upjdisnj urtriBsn& 

*S>fjbp Q^enjiutresf pQrsjfi& acocogi 
jpjiits erTsrGGiirarjpub ffdpjp 

tLjppsisremei) eneupp LArQp. 259 ^ 

Charity done with desire for worldly consequences or 
selfish attachments is conducive to sorrow. Whereas 
charity done for disinterested purposes as a dedication 
unto God is conducive to upward spiritual march in the* 
way appointed by God. 

Note 

-. r 

The importance of dedicating all acts including charitable acts 
to God irrespective of consequences as a "means of joining unto 
the Lord as one spirit” (l Corinthians VII, 17) is recognised by St 
Paul in I Corinthians ^I f 31 wherein he says ‘‘whether therefore 
Yc eat or drink or whatsoever Ye do, do all lo the glory of God.” 
Interested charity is conducive to bodied existence or birth which 
is a source of sorrow, 

» » 



*£fpg$G&tUtUT65r 

THE CASE OF HIM WHO DOES NO CHARITY 

<rtlq_ gsiisc? e?tri<5crcr 

Gairtlj^-ti ? Qjijiir gsui-Gf&aiii 

ojilt^QsTzzr Ljrt2.iq.Gu trs^rsxfar «2$ih 

ut2.t-.u ugsr Liu sir ^t e v uxGt- 260 

What is the nse of well-developed and ripe fruits 
falling from an Etti or Kangara tree? (thesefruits are 
bitter and poisonous). The wealth of those who according 
to capacity do no charity is similar to Etti fruits. The 
benefit of charity, those day light sinners do not know, 
who exact usury (interest) and bury their wealth under 
ground, 

Note 

One of the duties attaching to wealth is doing charity accord¬ 
ing to capacity to the needy and the poor in the form or the way in 
which their want is felt. Usury is condemned in all the leading 
religions of the world. 

•f 

Gurtfsr . 4 

’ 'X t z:u*zr xrzju ' - 

i3t5i/sgl Gut pi! Gu£t-jr ^sos 

<5s£r(9iB ’Jt.Zii lurGr. 251 

People do not understand the necessity of Dharma 
(charity) in spite of their knowledge that time is fled, that 
deluges are gone, that their ordained days are gone* that 
their body has become withered as if the essence is 
squeezed out from it, and that they see themselves or 
others dying. 

^ sxrsxr & ur$£ £&ra/£ 
gj:i£*3{JDUTT &2U GiCT£ TiST&gfi 
LfjDtb utt user QuruQtzrfS GztlXG 
izpih *iTTuss3<5 irars&S&r Q?0r. ' 262 

Those who do cot know the wajs or the necessity of charity do 
hot know how to think of the feet of God; they do cot know the 
way to the city of God; they listen to the fate words of others and 
incur hatred. 
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' , * 'Note 

Love of God is impossible without love of our fellow creatures 
and without self-sacrifice according to capacity. Charity as Narado- 
parlvrajopanlshad says secures the goodwill and affection of all 
man-kind. The reverse policy from a false sense of economy or 
from want of belief in a future existence is punished in this world 
by the enmity of others. 

■* ' < 4 

GffrrensfLj ittorujih QeuuLjx , 

Q#uj ajr&Qjtr pwuireo jsir&ih 
nr its QpQjnrsnft &&&*& 

Qfiu *itriru<t%&jb <&&8 ocirOot. 263 

Hiccup, bilious complaints, consumption, and heat afflict those 
who do not show charity. Lightning shock, serpent, disease called 
Rent attend with inflammation of the throat, and undue development 
of glands will not approach those who are charitable, ( 

Note 

In this verse, the residual sufferings of those who are not 
charitable in a subsequent birth, in other words, certain diseases 
and accidents which are the indices of non-charitable hard-hearted¬ 
ness in a prior birth are stated. Hiccup, bilious complaints, 
consumption and heat are all the result of excessive he3t due to 


sexual excesses etc. The Thapa or beat of those in need who were 
refused help by those who were capable of giving them help seems 
to be the ultimate cause of the incurable forms of hiccup, Soka 
(bilious complaints attended with paleness, want of digestive powep, 
bitterness of toPgue etc.) and consumption afflicting the latter fn 
their subsequent birth. If for example A suffers from incurable 
form ofconsumption in this generation, we infer that he was a hard 
miser who did no charity iq his prior birth though capable of doing 
it. The charitable in their subsequent birth are not killed by 
lightning, serpent or other accidents mentioned jn the text. 

k 

uQaJinr ujtid&st Ctu£j$trir 

g)r*J60/fd 8 jz&) tutru 3 gsjib vtuirir 

ajr&pQ# itf/nli^d arena] ojsmrdsirr 

Kjra&fd ertjbjBQfftr tseir Qcsr<&8 <sdQy. 264 


The worldly reputed or the worldly influential (people) would 
not adore the Lord;'they would not even pay the fax due to the 
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king; they would not grow shady groves, watering the plants from 
water pots, (when difficult to grow them). Ye such good hearted 
(Ironical) people, will Ye not suffer in Hell ? 

Note 

* * ^ 1 - 1 
% 

In this verse, non-adoration of God for fear of expense, non¬ 
payment of tax to Government out of miserliness or over attachment 
to money and not growing shady groves where most needed groves 
are alt declared acts punishable with punishment in Hell. i 

’ n i 

eu^SuL^u urtf&rjiS cu/rG(W)/f c-cosii 

&y$tsuu uririsuts pirir <£($lq uir®th 

0iija9&3r wip dsnriLi^iL 

t „ Qurrtfixuu £J/r/f«a9&3r QtuiniiStSeft @»Gjr. , 265 

y Those who do not, like the uncharitable, tread the ways (as a 
burden), who tread on tho ways of those whose acts lead them to 
heaven, avoiding the injurious or the evil or the loss-bringing acts 
of even the latter, are the really great or glorious. * - „ .. ( t 

.3 

srrcscrtjtr 

<$Q) if<?riT jpipdxiD ptr&TQjir 

iLsdiijSQir mir^i ^/&3jm;Qu)T«jr j&csrjfl 

Qinsdii# 6 )&tJ sjSgpisrr etiifliQjZrfJH ptrQjr. 2 66 

The sympathetic or the compassionate will see the feet pf, God; 
the courageous or the strong hearted will reign over the world of 
the Devas. The miserly will, without help at the time of death, 
with faded mind, perish and disappear. 

U«ru i&t—Qpest j&jrcsjrQp en 01 ^ 5 pgj 

QpaTUQJT QffILlSasaS 

, xe&rQih ffQeoru QuGfl£a&T 

^ssTiSsoirir (dion# iupit>jQ uurQjr.* - 267 

• * 

Happiness and misery are the results of acts done in prior birth. 
Witnessing the sight of happiness (some people being happy) they 
still do no charity. Such people are really without love and know 
no thought, no virtue (or they do not know the mighty effect or 
Dharma of inward disposition). 
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QzQat'gj't&iraj.gjrej Qaupd LfnQipircxT ' 

isQeijeba) Q&tu$&ru isitl iL-e/ Qltotcst 
££jQaJj£j lEoj jp Qicgtit gspifl aflaruib 

uQqi,$) Qeiuifip us^sj jp ajjrdm. 26S 

Think of depositing for charity and of giving charity and do 
that which will give you bliss.. To be Tinned or to be prosperous 
depends on the Dharma yon do. He that will not observe in 
practice the rule of Golden middle and will not establish a course 
of bliss without gaining spotless reputation, is simply a Pasu (an 
idiot or fool) or a creation in name. 

Q&ebojrii ffisuirusor QiirfiQQjgpith 

q&ev aj/rcTTtfn Qutrpjfiu q&rirQ# 

uSaieo.if (fienpQitnr OiupguAKf 

e3&$8p Qp'Jjp, efiptgjd tuirQtL* 269 

Without praising and serving men with limited knowledge for 
the sake of wealth, think of Heaven, serve God and praise Him 
and like an unmissing arrow darted from a bow # it will have the 
desired effect. 

— S. Ramaswatny Aiyar~S. A* VoU ?, pp, 26 . 


To be consulted: 

Tlfum&ntiram—fty Viswanatha PiJjai, 1912, Ripon Press, 

—Edited by Thiru V. K.» Sadhu Press. 

—Kasi Mutt, Tiruppanandal, 1951. 

—Edited by Siddhanta Pandithar, p. Ramaswamy 
Pillai, S, I. S. S, Works Publishing Society, 
2 Vols., 1957, 

—Satva Siddhanth Maha Samajam, 1937. 

—Tiruvavaduturai Adheenam, in parts, 1959. 
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SAINT APPAR 

also named Tirunavukkarasar 

VII Century 

In the beautiful hymn quoted below. Saint Tirunavukkarasu.* 
records some facts of his own spiritual experience and exhorts all 
men to lead lives of piety and godliness in the world. No one can 
feel, more than I do, the feebleness and inadequacy of the trans¬ 
lation; and I fear I have but vainly tried to reproduce in English 
the music of the original.* 

lut&zj eS&ssriq ld2t£u ld 

e?«s- Qp&rp££sih dfiiiSerr Gajcf^to 

qjgsstl-sdp Qu^ajKoi^Lr GuncjpGp 
ff& QotzsgD'S rfpGaj. 

The faultless harp, the evening moon 
The fanning breeze the South bestows. 

The early summer’s swelling time, 

The pond where bees do humming swarm, 

—As soothing is the shelter sweet 

Of god my father’s holy feet. . 1 

isil&& qjtvGqj (gj&TQp-v <5&jz3zjib 
qjtbjGq) &resrjS eS^SD^tqib 
jsio<f& oixaiGcu btssJot Gppj*jGifi 
QjTfljGeu ssiQesrjS •sTtlQGm, 

Lord Siva’s praise **—my wisdom, lore, ^ 

Lord Siva’s praise—the art I know ; 

Lord Siva’s praise—my tongue proclaims; 

Lord Siva’s praise—the right way shows. 2 

«genr\sr ^rcrj0tDjr i/col,* giisurit 
Lft&rir qj ril_Q<jtuQiLinhsounj tSpQscrr 
G$reTirjS &6nrGznr Q^r^Lbuf Q&e3 
WTarr usTdjigjiLsxr (ssr)g<i «ayJa/Gj. 

• N. B.— Siddhanta Deeptfca I89S Vol. II. p. 224—25. 

(The Saint’s hymn of praise of Sira’s grace as he emerged out of the 
0bunun$ lime-trio, after seven days, and was unsea tied,—Eonoa.] 
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These men of world won’t serve thee. Lord ; 

From those thatserve, won’t learn and Jive- 
Engrossed in works that chain them down. 

On troth’s firm ground they will not stand ; 

Think they the men of God so deaf ?* 

They vainly live, and vainly die, 

- To dust dissolve, and pass away. 3 


d)iry)Qf Qsir6yjrQL~65r Q&uj@ir ts/rfnfldfir 

2&rrp iSjri£nr6BrQu3 

ssf($&(tp jgjsssrt-.mf snsafr-lL-jrcu 

(53)7®L_J5 UKCTi—CiJ). 

Unblushing men, what have you done ? 
You lead a life but wretched, base. 

Mere tale is it to grave you go? . 

If He that saves forsakes you all, 

You earthlings grow the country’s scorn. 

7 

n<£<i QxtrerjrL^p'toT Qur&rGTq. Qutrpj&etiirir 
rsrracn&a Qaire&rL-jrf 5r rstriDib (sd^eoQojnr 

GsuSenr Q<$i^ m&UQiigj 
arQ&uSenjr iurrS<s &\fi&sGtr. 

With blooms in hand, they worship not 
The holy feet of Hara Lord; 

With willing tongue praise not His name; 
Confounded, wearied, seeking stuff 
To feed the flesh, they perish, fall. 

Their body feeds the clamorous crows, 





5 


(< pjld «^/ col _ lutTGTTQfti} Qa/ru3&/tb 
Qtfjfla gnjinsar rdesrflQpnr Qxircnmaju) 

*9{$tu Qitnfiffth pern Qwrrfdgnb 
QtJJrjfiu3 etf/rtflcjr QwGsrQ&tr&y t-fstr^Qp, 

Though signs and symbols, temples fair, 

And creeds and thousand scriptures speak ' 

To teach His ways that you may learn, 

O stupid men, why, why is it 

Your minds to Him do scarce incline ? 6 
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ptryyjspf G#«5rcrf?a/i ^Sa/qj&jt# 

&$&& LDTiTft)f ^7a?,s5 gjgurG# 
a dlbJSj5&*r fij&r GuffTQsff(pm <5xrjOic. 

The Lord that gave us mouth to praise 
A head to bow, and mind to think,— 

To Him not praying, at His feet 
Not laying flowers, lovely, sweet. 

Why wasted I long years of life ? 

«T(i £gj L/Tcna/sa? sOTf^JOiii a?tl(5 T/Tssr 
Qprqpgi Guragesr Gpizrajs ^(pi^QsTessr 
@£$<5 <rxft>a/£i? Guim> Qir»/Gi;r0L. 
q.(ifS3>p Qs&fti 9 QpesruQ BssrpG#. 

Plough runs in ease where plough has ran. 
i As just I stand prepared to scape 
The charm of women like picture fair. 

My dullard mind, by habit bound. 

To lure me tries to ways of old. 


Qz£( 5 Qx<i(3 f ($&arusijT Qx$&Gqt 
lj &(3 Gur«5r ^i^rat-u qsircsSu&r 

Qut£<s iBisojf y (5 w QxrsxrQ 
Spur ^vtrpihemi) xrtjrfGiu 

The Lord abides in hearts of men 
That think of Him and love and pine. 
He smiles at Water, flowers, shed 
In worship by the false'within; 

Ashamed for them He smiling stands. 


t 



< 




o3pQp / Ja 3 « r « 5 r urfSpuQ QxoliGutv) 

l&SDJDU t£ SfT £)] 6 (T S 5 T LDXLOECflx G&irjgjJTfST 

*_4Ja/ GstjfcoxLl QsxTraf 

QP 4 J/S AlTllS* ctePL-OJ (LpSZT £jxg>GlD. 

As fire in wood, as ghee in milk, 

The Luminous one lies hid within. 

First fix the churning-stick of Love, 

Pass round the cord. Intelligence, 

Then twirl*.—and God will bless thy sight. 


10 


Refers both to drilling out fir« and churning out butter. 



Saint SUNDARAMORTI 

1 

VIII Century 

\ 

St, Sucdaramtmi was a most lovable character, in him was 
combined perfection of beauty of body and mind; for was he not 
created after the very image of God? (Vide the story in the 
Sanskrit Bakia Vilasd) And the yogisand tbeRisbis of ancient days, 
with their ever young and beautiful brides, the true Brahmins, were 
represented after the form of God Siva and His Consort, with 
braided hair and tiger skin: ( g tLsstjoGsuirr Q&jeo QisiffGtu 
Guirjbfl*). And he mixed with the world and was all in all, and 
yet all out of it. What we seem incredulous about is that God 
should talk to us and move in us and be with us ever and always. 
This is because possessed as werare of mental eyes we are blind and 
cannot feel the Majesty and Glory of Him who is ever with us, 
behind us, in front of us, and all about us; and if we could only feel 
such Presence and obey His dictates, what a happier and better 
world shall we be living in. These sages saw God not with their 
mortal eyes and talked to Him not with their mortal longues and 
heard Him not with their mortal ears. These sages with the God* 
consciousness fully developed in them, did everything according to 
the dictates of this God-consciousness and with no will of their 
own, and attributed every gifts to the God above”.— J. Af. AT. 

The saint tarried long at Tiruvorriycr, and suddenly remember¬ 
ing his Lord of Tiru-arcrr yearns to be by His side again in the 
cestasic verse below. His companionateness with His God finds 
also expression here. Please note Sundarax's Life Story in Part I. 

' ifie+i&iuir uSen&ULiujg) u3aresr{tp t sr QsjargpffRLju 

G i s stryzgHUstr tun-fir Q&iuiqi 

lot tay) Qvrfsr&cxr ufcnajeviv# #{S£ir£xrutrSlzT infideor 

sre&lpQtij&T LS/fiiJSg&Qx QfsffSrgptfflsnjDaj&zrGzj'. 

"Him, the Seven tunes, the sweetness of these tunes, the sweet 
Ambrosia, my friend and partner even of my mischiefs . Him who 
gave me the beautiful ‘eyed Paravaiyar and made me His servant. 
Oh, My Lord of At« how can I, the senseless beggar* be separated 
from Him/ 


o 



ST. manickavachakar 

F 

IX Century 

. M St. Manickavachakar was as great a poet as he was a mystic. 
The poetic excellence and the devotional fervour of Tiruvachakam 
make it a unique work in Tamil literature. The Spiritual Autobio¬ 
graphy of Manickavachakar is Tiruvachakam. It is a Pilgrim’s 
Progress—a personal record of the various phases of his spiritual 
experience.” Sir Charles Eliot referring to this work says: “ In no 
literature with which I am acquainted has the individual religious 
life—its struggle and dejection, its hopes and fears, its confidence 
and triumph—received a delineation more frank and profound”.* 
Tiruvachakam has exercised, for more than a thousand years, a 
powerful influence on the religious life of the Tamil people in South 
India and Ceylon. It is one of the cherished scriptures, pre-eminent 
for its devotional appeal. 

** *Tt is impossible to notice with any particularity" the more 
striking passages of the Hymns. Hymn xx, the Morning Hymn in 
the Temple, is certainly yery beautiful throughout; but 
Hymn xivi., xiix., I., and li. t are regarded by Dr. Pope as the mosl 
beautiful in the collection. Hymn xxxvii., verses 9 and 10, 
may be instanced as a fair specimen of the spirit of the Hymns 
generally: — 

$tru3g$]zgf&n’eou 
uifligi, £ utrs3Qaj@jsnu.tu 
SMcsflSssr s-&rQerrrah QuQJj&S, 

tusoCnSeoi ^tsigib , 

Gfissft&sr&Q&tnfli'gj, qpib qjDih ^is^s 
- Q&&ajQu> &ajQuQ r;ixiir(Herr 
B-itrszT a~S*srtfQ'2>{rL^ir!B£i &&Q<sa 

*n£iQ3(i£ft 

• Hinduism and Buddhism. Vol. H p p, 217. 

** From a review of the Oxford Edition 1900— L. C. Inces.—T he Indian 
Magazine and Review, London. 
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The mother's thoughtful care her infant feeds: Thou 
deign’st with greater love to visit sinful me, 

Melting my flesh, flooding my soul with inward light, 
unfailing rapture’s honied sweetness Thou 
Bestowest,—through my every part infusing joy I 
My wealth of bliss I O, Siva-Peruman 1 
Close following Thee—I’ve seized and hold Thee fast! 

Henceforth, 1 T 

Ah, whither, grace imparting, would*st Thou rise? 

Lfarqewr»3 tuirdtax iraesftuju 

Qu/rarQe^Qii Q£tru3o)fruLi(§tsQ£ar 
fr&QufVirih iQ frejflKnujmiruj 
fFffQcrr, tfis'&coirmGnfKflai, 

'gi&uUu) iSjduQu ggl/DuQuirQ LCtu&stni 
QpTL^&Q&soruj wpQsirfi, K ! 

gJ&ruQu), n_^5r&3r<F ®&Q&anjt3u}_£Qficsr 1 

fr/E/Ga^/s 

O, Ruler, spotless Gem, Who mad'stme Thine, thrill¬ 
ing my frame through every pore; in friendly shape 
Did’st enter it, as ’twere a vast and golden shrine,— 
making this body vile of sweetness full I 
Affliction, birth and death, bewilderment,—all links 
of life,—Thou hast cut off; O, beauteous Gleam ! 

My soul's delight—I've seized Thee and hold Thee fast; 
Henceforth, 

Ah, whither, Grace imparting, would’st Thou rise? 

A bare translation might have rendered the text with more 
literal accuracy, while a more poetic translation, with less regard to 
accuracy, might have been more pleasing. Dr. Pope has preferred 
to present his translation in a rhythmic form, which, while it 
conveys the meaning and spirit of the poems better than a merely 
literal translation would do, steers dear of the failing common to 
many translators of reading into the text thoughts and images of a 
more poetic character than it actually possesses. It may be added 
that the rendering of many passages is extremely happy and well 
turned, and of considerable poetic merit, and the religious fetvour 
of the poems is well reflected m the translation. In connection 
with this the English rendering of verse 10 of Hymn alv,‘may be 
ci led 
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LffKTWTT QpTQfZlTT LfS^QJT^TZt 
£ctG;d arS^rsTXdJS'^x ? 
ic&sztg3t 9 iSsirZzr LLguurjrT? 
tnjgqL 1 &scsj£ icui/^eTx, 

Q^^crsSx «*j§sb G<y;m£i5c7, 

£ajGa:x<5<iGsx6ir t j»3L/t/uiricr 
^^arxf QLrjya/xx ? ^ssSi^^G^ 

*ffi3gT t *3fi G^r, ^fiG^xGai! —tsTpgsDju U£gt 

Will ye not come this day and be His own, 

and prostrate, fall and worship and adore; 

Those lost in wilderment who would esteem ? 

Ye who bewildered and comfoanded stand 
If ye would perfect clearness gain, this do! 

Ye who would gain in this wide world the grace 
Of sacred Bhnyangan, of Siva-world 

the King! ah, haste ye, haste ye, haste ye on! ” 



^(^uudrsnl 6r(t$ejr>rpr&r 

TiruppalU Ezhuchl or The Song of Rousing from 

the Sacred Couch.* 

J3G5uQu@fi l gjenp)ti3sb tug! 


He ii the Source of life 

1 , Qutrjb$er&r eu/r^p^ppeo Qusr^Qetr 

LfCOTfSp^J mbsfpjbg} &XT It GO it Q$ IT67ft Q 

£}<$(tpa£'gi entx® jfQZW Lnwtyih 1 

erifi&$6n$ Q£trefrrQt8ar fj}($Qity Qp/r^pQsfrib 
Qepjiv (jftfltps &w£oii$&T iL60($&penr euaj&Qtp 
Jd@uQuq$£ giGnjDtL-enp 8&jQu($ttir(2esr 

CJVJZL} 1L tLt<r Q&n ft,6J)L. OJtriU fTGntt SL.GnL.lU/riLI 

ctujQuqt} uureZrueirafl er(ipR$<$Grnr12tu. 

Praise, O Being, Thou the source of all my life! ‘Tis dawn.* 
Bedecking Thy twain flow’f-Feet with the clustering 

wreaths of flower. 

Worship we Thy sacred Feet thro* lustre shed by Thy 
Beauteous smile that blooms for us from Thy bright face 

in grace. 

Lord Siva Who dweJlest in the sacred Perunthurai, 

Girt with cooling paddy-fields wherein the lotus blooms J 
Thou hast lengthy Bull-Banner and Thou hast myself tool 
Our Lord, from off Thy couch arise and grant Thy grace 

to os! 

2. $ijdrfS7$sj)4F Qutiu 

mSf&Grp&j f-. $ a.Jib (Qgt itso/rp^^ Qp&pfg&r 
&($&ztu3gst Q/fltLid t srtfi erfp niu&r<i 

iLWsntpp ^csstgtstq} c^jib aenr ^ib 
$8jr&r iStnjr *fifjpnjj£ib (tpjr&Jajffr Qenoi &ir 
g)($uQu<®& &enjD @suQu<& t&trQcsr 

jf<$STn8£) ppeutyth *%ftsr/S0 us&vQuj 
l_ (Jftiusfrfcfl 5T(ipf5^(5crnrC3io. 

* By kind courtesy: Txruvachakam of Saint Manfcka vachakar, Trawktion 
into English V*nc with Introduction and Notci and Comment* by 
Tirurachakomam K. M, Balasubramaaiam, is. A., *.L, 19S8, 
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He is Mount of Rapture! 

The east has Aronan reached and darkness has quite fled 

* and gone! 

While the dawning San of mercy like Thy flower-like face 

Rising shines, the fragrant flowers resembling beantifnl 

eyes 

Blossom forth and shine! Then swarms of bees in 

diverse rows 

Even like the pairs of eyes of men do come and hum! 

Note these. liord Siva Who dwell’st in sacred 

Perunthurai! 

O Mount of Raptnre that com’st forth to yield Thy 

Treasure of grace! 

O Sea of Waves, from off Thy conch arise and grant 

us grace! 

^ 

3. yir@a3a) «?i.Q3«3r 

@(3a err QutiiBcr ^tuiiiSssr 

grjreDS gjefl gjwfl ^ 

93uu(9 Qsrpg] oStfuQurQ 
‘Qpaixvt Q&jd&yivi g&sr «5ru.i_a-cu 

g&uQu&i ^jeop a-GDp &a]Qu3i£TGezr 
UTto&lh ^f.tUTlU 6TM5(5 fTSrPzJTUJ 

crihQuZf LAT&njercr! anrGiu. 

i 

He is affable to us! 


Beanteons Kuyils have chirped their notes and cocks have 

already crowed! 

Diverse birds have sung alond and conches too are blown! 
The light of stars has fled away and now the dawning Sun 
Hath emerged! O God, to us be pleased to disclose now 
Thy goodly pair of Feet adorned with anklets beautiful! 
Lord Siva Who dwellest in the sacred Perunthurai! 

Too hard for all to know, Thou art so affable unto us!, 
Our Lord, from off Thy couch arise and grant Thy grace 

to us! 
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4. gj6sr.Qftof d!2z®rujir tutr(fiesnr g^uira) 

QOSaQairQ Q£tr@$irib ^jiuthiSsarir &q$utr6b 
' 'gjareifiiu i32Pxru)£0T<i en&uS&rir &($uireO 

Q#ir(LQa)&tujr ^opensajir gjajeiTGDsujir $>@uir&) 
Q#esT&flu3$6 f&e8 &.ui3&r/t &@u/rw 
@($uQu($ii glcfljD &-&RJD ®ajQu<r$ mirQesr 
er&r&vriLjib ^GntQQsire&T® ^Q5^r qiiqih 
erthOuQ^ erofiig® &rirQiu, 

Rjs divers* devofees 


Those players on sweet-tuned lutes and on the lyres 

stand there! 

Those who chant the Rig Veda and sing the psalms * 

stand here! 

Those with wreaths of close-knit flowers within their { , 

palms stand therel 

Those who worship and who weep and those who faint 

stand here! 

Those of palms adoring clasped above their heads stand 

there! 

Lord Siva who dwellest in the sacred Perunthurai! 

Thou Who makest me too Thine and show’st Thy sweetest 

4 ' g™ ce • 

Oar Lord, from off Thy couch arise and grant Thy grace 

to us! 

5. tjjzw&err GjStrjpitbfSssr (guj frzjfl&r ^si’eord) 

Quits® ggeOGir aijroj g§jeo&r p cT&jfS&xru qeoQourir 
Sp&sar utrQpeo *%($&& ^oJeOirt a> 

QslL@ GiwrihtL&zTg Qjirenpf 

8$thQ&!r®r Quqs&giGnjD tn&T(g) 

tutrtucr(&J$ar (iptiraji 

Vfiiii&Grr *9fjpjj£gierfhff»iA •Qttr® ‘ 

euhOuQS LOT&ru&Tofi eutQfc&QS emrQoJ. ' * 


We know not these who have s*ea Him I 



“Save that Thou dost bide so ev’ry okment, Thou hast no 
Either exit or advent’'—Thus have sung the,bards 
In pleasing tunes and dance performed] Except for this, 

only, 
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Of those who have Thee seen and known we have not 

heard at all! 

King of sacred Pernnthnrai of cooling paddy-fields! 

Thou art rare for thought even ! Thou com’st before our 


. eyes > 

And dost kill oar woes and makest ourselves Thine in 

grace! 

Our Lord, from off Thy couch arise and grant Thy grace 

to us 1 

6. LiLJLjjf*) ^q.vrr 

CDttULjgusi'i3sr 

cisrraj^Sdr (yfjfssrir fi«rtriccr Qjrsrr 
Q#uq&‘Stzsvijss? m&sthgsxr euzjs;(3!£ 
g^uGu^-s gjsDj)s_CD f 5 &Z1SU3 iztGst 
gui3puq ,'g£sr$«jjr^sr- q fifth 

cTihOuz terrirucrfiri erxGu, 

Mea warship Hira with trasi-tle attitcds I 


Thy saints who, free from distractions abide in peace and do 
Know Thy Self; and those rid of their bonds and those 

like them 

Also come and worship Thee as human beings and 
As the paint-eyed imids worship! O Spouse of Dame 

divine! 

Lord Siva who dwellest in the sacred Pernnthurai 


Girt with cooling paddy-fields where purple lotas blooms l 
Thou shalt cat this birth away and make me Thine in ‘ 

■ ' grace! 

Our Lord, from off Thy couch arise and grant Thy grace 

to ns! 
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That the sacred Mai and One on flower shonJd realise thnsf, 
And that each of them should long for life upon this earth, 
O My Lord Who dwellest in the sacred Perunthurai, 

Thy Blossomed. Kindly Mercy and Thyself entered 

the world, 

And did make us all serve Thee as Thy own saints, in 

grace l 

Ambrosia rare, from off Thy couch arise and grant 

Thy grace 1 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR: 

TIRUPPALLI EZHUCHl 

or 

SONG OF ROUSING FROM THE SACRED * 

COUCH 

' This ceremony of waking up> the Lord would mean a farce, if 
considered in relation with the mere idol in the temple which is 
incapable or sleep or wakefulness If this is applied to the all- 
pervasive Lord in reality, even then it will be absurd because He 
too knows neither sleep nor W’akefulness; He is beyond these 
dwandwam . Then what on earth can it mean ? * - 

We think the late M. S. Purnalingam Pillai had very nearly hit, 
the mark when he wrote that 4 after the long night’s Testful sleep* 
the soul now wakes up revived in energy to start its fresh .day’s 
works and do ties.* In all ceremonials connected with the Lore! 
what passes for service to God in the temple is only a euphemism ; 
it is in reality what we do unto ourselves. Feeding the God "means 
feeding living beings. So also what waking up the God means and 
includes is waking up ourselves only. Nay, wc only sing about a 
thing we have already done; we have awakened ourselves. 

Stanza l. L, 1. 

“Hail 1 Source of Being 1 Universal Soul 
Of heaven and earth! Essential Presence, hail ** 

—James Thomson, 

L 3 & 4. 

•* Jesus the pleasing lustre of Whose Eye -* 

Kindles to glory all the Realm of Day \ , 

J m » * 

f p ~ Samuel Codrington . 
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Stanza 2. L. 1. 

Arunan is the Sun’s charioteer. 
Indra's direction means the east. 


If ever there is a puzzling passage in Tiruvachakam, it is 
this stanza. We find no interpretation to be satisfactory. Especi¬ 
ally lines 2 to 5 are incapable of being accurately interpreted. We 
have given what seemed to us the best. But we must confess to a 
sense of dissatisfaction. We still hope to find a better version, God 

willing l 

44 And the Imperial Sun that scatters down 
His sovereign splendors upon grove and town”. 

— Longfellow . 

Stanza 3. LI. 1 & 2, 


"The birds made melody on branch and melody in 
mid-air” 

— Tennyson . 


Stanza 4 gives a picturesque and realistic description of the 
condition of the Siva temples of our Saint's days. See the equality 
enjoyed by both Sanskrit and Tamil. 

Stama6 . L, 4. “As paint'eyed maids worship”. These 
words refer to the Erotic or Nuptial Mysticism which some of the 
saints of both the sexes adopt towards God in their advanced and 
intense stage of soul-culture. Sii Andal among Vaishnavites, 
Saint Manickavachakar among Saivities, St. Teresa among 
Christians, Jalal-ed-din Rumi among the Sufis might be cited as 
representative Nuptial Mystics of their respective religions. 

Stanza 7. L. 7. 

, • 

(a) “ Give me simplicity that I may live; 

So live and like that I may know Thy ways 

Know them and practise them”. 

— George Herbert . 

(b) Teach me, O Jahve, the way of Thy statues; 

And I shall keep it unto the end 


Make me to go in the way of Thy commandments 
For therein do I delight ” 


The Psalmist , 
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(c) *• For* whosoever shall do the will of my Father which 
U in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister and 
mother’', 

—Jesus Christ (St, Matthew: 22 JO,') 

Stanza 8 , L, 2, The point is that Brahma, Vishnu and 
Rudra—all these three themselves know not Si van fully. Si van, 
therefore is not one of the Trinity. He is the Turlyam and 
Chaturtham. 

See Stanza 30: 1.2 (P, 63) and Stanza 4: 1,3 (P. 57) Our 
Saint is consistently adhering to this truth. 

LI. 3 & 4. **O t Lord of Chidambaram, wilt Thou not stop 
Thy chariot at my cottage door fora moment?"—Dr.Rabindranath 
Tagore. 

Stanza 10, The idea contained in this stanza is a very 
excellent, original and favourite one of Saint Manickavachakar. 

The fact that Lord Siva despises heaven and scorning the devas 
comes down into this world and delights Himself and His thralls' 
by His divine Sports, would rather reverse the words of Robert 
Browning which should therefore read '* God’s on His worth;'a!l's 
right with the world.” 

Thus thinking, both the gods Vishnu and Brahma regretted 
that instead of going to the hallowed earth and being born there 
they were wasting their precious time in their respective worlds/ 
So they decided to leave their respective habitations and sojourn 
into this world. 

"In fact this Is the best of all possible worlds not only for the 
system in its entirety but for man.” 

—James Thomson. 


Tiruvachakamani 



THE VAlSHNAVA SAINTS: 


NAMMALVAR 

Mid IX Century 

“The chief note of the religious experience of Nammalwar 
appears to be joy of an ecstatic sort, and his range of figures is well 
adapted for the expression of this and no less for the expression of 
the pain of unrealized desire. The figures are largely those familiar 
in erotic verse; and it is more by suggestion than by actual expres¬ 
sion that this conception of joy as the supreme form of religious 
experience is conveyed. A. Govindacharya Svamin writes {“Divine 
Wisdom of the Dravida Saints/' IIIi: “Briefly Nammalvar says 
that when one is overcome by Bhakti exaltation, trambling in every 
cell of his being, he must freely and passively allow this influence to 
penetrate his being and carry him beyond all koown states of 
consciousness—never, from fear or shame that bystanders might 
take him for a madman, ought the exhibition of this Bhakti rapture, 
that deluges his being, to be suppressed. The very madness is the 
distinguishing character of the enraptured Saint, distinguishing him 
from the ordinary mortals to whom such beatific experience is nece¬ 
ssarily denied. The very madness is the distinguishing character of 
the enraptured saint, distinguishing him from the ordinary mortals 
to whom such beatific experience is necessarily denied. The very 
madness is the Bhakta’s pride. «In that very madness,* the sain 
exhorts, * run, jump, cry, laugh and sing and let every man witness 
it.* Most of the poems that deal with the subject are filled with 
longing for the absent one, with the sense of unutterable pain when 
night arrives, with the kind of homesickness that is produced by 
familiar sights and sounds. Only rarely does the poet allow himself 
to attempt the expression of the full joy of conscious communion. 
There is, perhaps, the danger under the influence of such erotic 
figures of forgetting that other emphases are possible in religion, 
and, perhaps, especially of forgetting the emphasis of the Hebrew 
Prophets and of Jesus Himself placing righteousness first and peace 
second, and only then finding room for joy. 

<€ Seek ye first Joy,” the Alvar seems to say. “ Seek ye first 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto you,” is the 
emphasis to which we are accustomed in the teaching of Jesus. 
This emphasis on emotion rather than on ethics involves an intense 
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susceptibility to environment, and explains to some extent the all* 
embracing symbolism of these poems. Passionate love is reminded 
of the loved one by everything. In the TiruvalmozhU food to eat, 
water to drink, betel to chew, all alike arc Krishna, we are told; 
and in the same passage the girl who represents the devotees calls 
her toys, her pet birds, her basket of flowers, by the name of 
Tirumal. In the Tiruviruttam we read: 

“Is it by penance passing through rough grounds, 

Your stems’ strength entering pools and standing there 
For days, that ye have won, blue flowers.* the hue 
Of sprightly Perumal ?*’ 

And again: 

•‘All places shining like great lotus-pools 
On a blue mountain broad, arc all to me 
The beauties of his eye.” 

—A S . Af. Hooper. . 

• Nammalvar's hymns are incomparable and untranslatable. 
They arc the blossoms of Cosmic vision and realization of Vishnu 
in the self and in the World”, and all inner experiences put in the 
form of beautiful poetic images. Below are two beautiful verses: 

SUOJITQJ «) tLUJITfSGltb H.eS)L,UJQJfilT fTQIttTQj&T x 

unuj-QjjD ut&iseaih **f($erflaT&T er&jexojcr 

+9fiu / TeJ'pit£ «#LD7/ffia7 cTcueffQJGir 

'SitujrjD! umrQesr. s 

tuaresra iteomp wwriAcnf gT(ip^c^tb 

QJOTQ?fiJS37 QlJT jUlLJSKrir +*{ £»&J u2 &2 £3T 

®6sr£pi&srir Qpttptieoib er£2 ftBsp 1 

QarexgpjuSrr ifi(§K6j>jr u5a)Qar . 

J?0O itnu —QPfijb 

% 

Here is his Vision of the Gpldcn Age and we sing with 
Nammalvar: 

Qurefis QureSa QuirtBa GuruBjbjpi QjGd&nfiir& firuth, 

tssdtqih (sp&(ipib tsmgpi&fpnirQ ujirQtfiraTjDi L&&&V, 

anSiLph QaQih ssssr® Q&fr&rifi&T at^&nisxsresr&r UfSnuavT 

tLexrQtuR) * 

tsdhuu Lfgigev* uiri f aj/ri f. iLftfi&ffa sGDrCi—rd. 
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Prosperity* prosperity,felicity to all! The Cruel Curse upon 
human existence is gone ! Destroyed is the hell of misery 1 Death 
has nothing to do here. Kali , the iron age shall be no more. We 
have seen the devotees of the sea-hued Krishna enter the ' world in 
rich abundance, sing His glory, dance in ecstasy and prosper”. 

— Yogi Shuddhananda Bharatl. 

2. czgxtG L-trih assnGi_/rtb <sexrrGt_/rih <sesr^isSsd!a .jct 

ssotGl-vlo 

Q^/r«art2.QjTRJ5JG5if) af/r ;?ir 

iS &rtg)ir p'gnh, 

ojsxTi—trtt pttTttTih'iptfijtiJirGZT LDj-^arsJr y priisdr maarGineu, 

u&sTi—trar ‘Sgtqzqu upisgi fiB&rjnjnGeu. 

3. “We have seen, We have seen, We have seen—seen things 
sweet in our eyes. Come, all ye lovers of God, let us shout and 
dance for joy with oft made surrenderiogs. Wide do they roam on 
earth singing songs and dancing, the hosts of Krishna who wears 
the cool and beautiful Tulsi , the desire of the Bees. 

• i 

* * * 

t 

4. “The Iron Age shall change. It shall fade, it shall pass 
away. The gods shall be in our midst. The mighty Golden Age shall 
hold the earth and the hood of the highest Bliss shall swell. For 
the hosts of our dark-hued Lord, dark-hued like the cloud, dark- 
hued like the sea, widely they enter in, singing songs, and everywhere 
they have seized on their stations. 

* * • 

* » 

6. “These hosts of the Lord of the Discus, they are hereto free 

this earth of the devourers of Life, Disease and Hunger, vengeful 
Hate and all other things of evil. And sweet are their songs, as 
they leap and dance, extending wide over earth. Go forth, Ye 
lovers of God and meet these hosts divine; with right minds serve 
them and he saved. —Nammalvar's Tiruroimozhi . 

—Translation by C. Subrahmanya Bharaii -Agni and other Poems. 
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Here is another of Nammalvar's Tiruvoimoshl, 

The sacred Utterance—in translation. 

THE GOSPEL OF SPIRITUAL FREEDOM 

“ Leave all— 

So leaving 

Render your life 

Unto the Master of Liberty/* 

O dear soul of Mine, 

O great Life that made and pierced and ate and spouted 

and measured 

All this immense space, 

O Glorious Life that made the Oceans, dwelt therein and 

churned 

And stopped and broke them. 

Thou who art unto the Gods what the gods are unto men, 
O Soul unique of all the worlds, whither shall I go to 

meet thee ? 

O Thou great cowherd that hath wedded my Soul, 

Thou that tearest all my violence by Thine illusion. 

Thou who art Death unto the Demonsand the Cruel ones. 
For thy banner Thou hast the mighty Bird, 

For thy mattress the Great Serpent, thousand-hooded 
O Lord of the Ocean of Milk, 

I know not how to adore Thee, 

For Thou art my Mind and ray Speech and my Deed, 

Thou art myself. 

True, thou art me. Tho art the hells also. 

What matters it then whether I acquire the high delights 

of heaven or I go to hell? 
And yet, the more I realise that 1 am Thou, the more 

I dread my going to hell. 

O Thou who art seated firm in the high delights of 
Heaven, by grace, bestow Thy feet on me” 

—C. S. Bharati— Agn! and other Poems 1937 t 

and Translations, 
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TIRU—EMBAVAI 

Tiruembavai is a sacred text in Tiruvachakam sung with 
fervour in every home and in Siva temples eatly at dawn in the 
month of Margazhi corresponding to the latter half of December 
and former half of January. The reason is that for ages past, the 
young maids of ages ranging from seven to twelve in every village 
banded themselves together, to visit a number of their friends’ houses 
waking up every one by turn and marched in the streets, singing the 
praise of God in chorus. They reached the village river bank or 
temple tank, to plunge in and bathe to the tune of the songs. Then 
they form an idol of the Goddess Uma and offer her worship 
for unfailing rains to the land and for bestowing on them real 
devotees as their husbands. 

When the saint saw this ancient custom in vogue at 
Tiruvannamalai, in the course of his itineraries, he was so much 
struck with the music divine and the earnestness of the maidens 
that he sang this beautiful hymn, which has been adapted for a 
ten days festival preceding Tiruvathirai, and. culminating on that 
auspicious day. A few verses are culled below: 

seBrczfluQucsbr Sl&Jir aeCTcftuQucicT&OT sr^yq^sb 

i&Qpih g^sbsotr 

Geirgsna.i aJ.TLhuri-<£ C<szlGt_fi/ih Guir&r <si^t£]£sxr 

iltG& eueir($gGtuir QjesrQ&e3G(ur rSsnQ&tfjsrreyr 
m/rG^ajsjr qj ir it<£$ 305 err qj try)£g}jj af/r^baQ^/reSGu/ruj 
of^aj/nua g efiiidS Qm^nhicjui 

Curjsr/r ^LD«fi«S657'Gma) fi&TTyib qjerrrQ t 

^£!rerr Si—isgiretr erezr GssrerelrGsrr 
/fGfituh utRGeGeojir erthusreuTiu. I 

We sing that Splendour, rare and great which knows 

nor first nor end ! 

Though thou heard’st it, Yet O Maid of large and 

shining eyes, 

How dost thou sleep on? Are thy ears so hard 

and dull ? 

Even though was heard resounding through the 

streets the sound 


F-22 
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under the tree, as revealed to them ia their dreams. They took the 
child as directed to Pattinathar, and had him weighed, when it was 
found that not all the wealth that this merchant prince of the 
Chola capital had accumulated would balance the scale, because the 
child was Siva himself. In answer to the prayer of Pattinathar 
and his wife the scale was balanced by the gold placed upon it. 
The child was accordingly placed in their hands, and the gold was 
sent in a waggon, to the home of the Brahmin, Tradition narrates 
how many wonderful and amusing miracles this divine child 
performed in the house of his earthly parents. These stories are 
an instance of the pious fancy of narrators playing round the divine 
child. After some years, in which the child increased in wisdom 
and stature, he went on a mercantile enterprise along with other 
merchants of the place, and brought back immense stores of wealth 
to Pattinathar. On the day of his arrival it is recorded that he 
suddenly disappeared from the house; and not all the anxieties and 
enquiries of the fond parents could reveal where he bad gone. Then 
it dawned upon them that,, this extraordinary visitant was no 
earthly being, but was Siva himself, who had come in the guise of 
a child to comfort his servants in their solitude. Then occurred the 
great incident that opened the eyes of this merchant prince to the 
fleeting nature and vanities of life. His wife brought and placed 
before him a small casket that had been entrusted to her by their 
divine visitant. When it was opened there was found in it a small 
roll and an eyeless needle, and on the small roll it was written, 
“ Not even an eyeless needle will follow you to your last resting- 
place. Think of it,'' This was Regarded by Pattinathar as a final 
word from Siva himself; and so, entrusting all his wealth to the 
care of bis Kariasthan , and leaving his wife and mother behind him, 
and divesting himself of all the rich garments that he used to wear, 
he went out as a Sanyasl from his home. This, of course, was a 
great blow to bis aged mother, who asked him to stay with her in 
her declining years, and after performing her funeral ceremonies to 
adopt the yellow robe. Pattinathar promised his mother that he 
would appear on the day of her death and perform all the necessary 
ceremonies; and, after asking his wife to be satisfied with a portion 
of his great wealth, he went out. This course was disliked by all 
his dependants and rich relatives, who employed various expedients 
in order to tempt him away from the path of renunciation, but all to 



no purpose. His sister, who could not bear to see her rich brother 
begging with a begging bowl in his hand from house to house in the 
very place where be had reigned as a king, administered poison to 
him in a cate; but, owing to the divine power of Pattinathar, the 
poison turned to fire and reduced to ashes the very house in which 
she lived. 

And so the wandering ascetic roamed from place to place, from 
one famous temple to another, singing whercever he went of his 
great love to God and to utter vanity of the things of life. He 
earned an extraordinary reputation for his sanctity and unbending 
sincerity. One day it flashed into his mind that his aged mother 
lay dead in her house; and so, to redeem the promise that he had 
made, he arrived just in the nick of time at the cremation ground; 
and it is said that he cot down the plantain trees and laid the green 
cool barks on the ground and stretched his mother on it, and sang 
in priase of his mother, expressing his great grief. Then fire 
descended and consumed her. The verses that axe reported to have 
* been sung on this occasion have become house-hold property 
in the Tamil land, and for pathos and simplicity they stand 
unrivalled: 

14 In what birth shall I see my mother. 

Who with great pain in her body carried me 
TRice five moons, 

And brought me into the world! 

She bore me in her arms 
And nursed me; 

How can I set fire to my mother 

Who fasted and prayed for three hundred days 

Day and night. 

And carried me in her womb, 

Bearing everything in patience! 

She rocked me in the cradle. 

And carried me in her lap 

And on her shoulders. 

And laid me in her bosom. 

How can I set fire to her bodv l 

* 
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She carried me without giving any pain, 

And gave her m'dk to me. 

And spent sleepless nights to protect me. 

How can I set fire to her tender body! 

How can I cast rice on her mouth 
Which called me her honey and her nectar, 

And her rich young man? 

When I ought to give to her all the riches that I once 

possessed l 

She put her mouth into my face 
And kissed me and called me her son, 

How can I throw rice on such a mouth 1 

The first fire burnt the city of the three walls. 

The second fire burnt Lanka, the city of Havana, 

The third fire has been kindled in my heart. 

And let the last fire that I set to my mother 
Barn on! 

Oh! the body of my mother is now burnt 
And rolls to ashes; 

Oh! sinner that I am, 

The hand that drove away the sparrow off from my face 
Is now burning in the fire, 

And I still remain to see it! 

She has now been reduced to ashes, Oh Lord 
And she has attained Thy blessed feet, ' 

Has she now forgotten me. she who waited upon Thee 

always, 

And prayed to Thee in order that she might give birth 

to me* 

Yesterday she lived and walked about the streets', 

T'^-v »r-* , e m * 

■■ ■ ■ 

. .. * - . 

: ■ ■ ■ i - " i 

■ " ■ ■ 1 ■ 

And do not be cast down by sorrow 

Because all is the action of Siva.” 
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In his wanderings he went to Kongu Nadu; and there he was 
falsely charged as a thief, and the king, Batragiri, of the place, 
without enquiring into the particulars of the offence, sentenced him 
to he impaled. While he was taken, to the ground of execution, 
this instrument of torture on which criminals were impaled was 
burnt down to ashes. On hearing this extraordinary incident the 
king came down to the place and fell at the feet of the Sanyasi, 
begging his pardon for this gre3t act of utter thoughtlessness on 
his part. In expiation of this act, and under the instruction of 
Pattinathar, this king became his follower, and, renouncing his 
kingly state, he adopted the yellow robe. King Batragiri followed 
him from place to place, and almost rivalled his master in his 
asceticism and devotion to God. On one occasion Siva appeared 
as a beggar before Pattinathar, and entreated him for some food. 
Pattinathar directed the beggar to go to Batragiri, who was living 
cm the other side of the temple, because he (Batragiri) was a family 
man. The divine beggar went and reported himself to Batragiri. 
On hearing this Batragiri began to think with himself as to why 
his master had called him a family man. It was because he carried 
with him a begging bowl, and also he was followed by a dog who 
used to eat what remained of the food that he got by begging. He 
then threw away the begging bowl, which fell on the head of the 
dog and killed it. The story goes on to say how this dog, in its 
previous birth, was a prostitute, and was condemned to expiate her 
sins as a dog. The dog on dying was born as the daughter of a 
great king in the north, who when she had grown up was brought 
to Batragiri , who gave her to God himself, and she attained 
Mokska. In his restless wanderings from shrine to shrine he at last 
came to TiruYOitiyur, a Saivite place of pilgrimage, about six miles 

from Madras, and there he went to the seashore and used to play 
with the cowherd boys who were grazing their cows. He used to 
ask them to bury him in a hole; then he would come out from the 
hole and appear standing on a hillock of sand, and this play was 

' . buried like this 

" ■ ■ ■ lay they found on 

■ relatives and his 

tion and attained * 
. " * \ >w called after his 

name, is believed to have been built on the sands of the 
Tiruvottiyur beach * 

m ■ M M - L _ _ _ 

♦ Jdapted^-Y. Chakkarai, The Young Men <?? Wt*, Aug. 'll. ' 



K0YIUNXN-MAN1MALAI ♦ 

By PATTINATTHAR 

4t The following is a stanza from Qairtfl&ti/rfrfuie&fl tn/r&u 
of Pattinathar I have added a translation in English almost 
literal but lacking the terseness and incisive vigour of the 
original. The reasoning about God’s mode of being, which occurs 
in the middle of the stanzas, may be summarised thus;—Though 
God sees all things, none sees him. This must be because 
either all things are shrouded within Him or Ho who is the 
cause of their being has ceased to be. Neither, Or fs it because 
He is hidden in the minutest atoms invisible to the eye? No, 
He is greater than the great. If great, is it that He Is not seen 
because He is at an immense distance beyond the range of 
man’s sight? No, He is nearer than your nearest self. Or perhaps 
some obstacle stands between you and Him. No, it cannot be; 
for, what thing can screen so the Infinite, etc. 

Ca/ru9*j wrc9m£Kf?Lorr&ij 

aifTifi tu{$$r$ QiiriP 
auojmd 5>25 QWtfl 

Qptrssrpif/tp Qpirwjti (63&pud ap/siQtb 
L(jbLjj$j Qeoja3(t3ar iLaserr turf&Gn&<£<g 
ruiSgpjw at^Gp tfi&remD ifdaib 

<* 4 . Gp $pui3ai Qqifud’jffi 

& a 4 gjQu>sjr tLpexrib 
Qjir^TTtrir uqs® iqi^ticnu oijfip/r&B 
iffrc&ptjT uiflssrp (scb&ird &*.pp\h 

£U&vraj pdreDLOuJ u9p&zr 

QtuarQpejrd agfi uSpjpQatSrjpt OptrL-wQ# 

Qsiupesr $)q)Gqj Q&ujsljszt fftetiGoj 
Qetuur iPpucsr BeoQat tu^upjSemL^ 
rs&TQpesru ffieoQaj #Qpe5tu &soGqj 
tyvsrjBgyu) uurrpcsr ffievQtu OuGsr^ca q / 

&exTp@es>L- i&i a ctfltji u a /w a$iiPu*iib 

aenraQa) 0 xiru^p Qprr(^$<u tnajp/rtb 

* N.B .^Slddhanta Veeplka V. xl p. 178-180. 
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psSrGcycr jptszrTojffi oj^Gict QjZzrp'gjili 
^s$T(5*a/sxrxe/^ 

Qg$£oiy5js G*&0&! i£s£& 

izssrjs^sx Qjsj&x mjitjS^Goj SGu 
*3{fs2Ti #rs?Ganb Qu^tn gfsqpszr 
*_ 63 crt_r£r ;5 G ^.rcrJftif tfroaji/ £Gxi 

«S5sri_&raJsn:ir j£&r orsosifiTib 

eSsb&isSki ££*3 ppGpT zj z:-*z:q&£zr 
ittzjtzj iLszrsz'Zzr SGzjsht^j 
irtirsrriyy ^^rsstri?^ 5TiG^rjsya:Jy 

Gti^fiairu^p GarGiirzi Quuiggj iSGv 
Gu^Si/Qf 

GgrGsjTT&gfi £Lhir>£pi itss^sDU £Gn 
ss&szrfi] i£snu.GuT^rpssr tm^iGgnu&Zrj 
gou eJrl@. 3 sv&r i£«D^£ju^ 
iccsjDudgx ic^ajtr 
^GiiurS fi^&cGu 



*JfA £r«r.£f 

*?2zruLf3X/ JrtlfijScr fcf&rx?,_£7<?aj 
^feruL/^E? «5T£l^ Grjiaff^a: aj^Gaj 

sSjuuG^iT&T jgeDi—itiLSzr 


tr3«sr(? 


ijcr®LCi3 cf } £zr ; s c £/u qs^ejau^p ULJp&itb 


tSesroJsj GfZzrsG^ irr®# sriir&izjiST 
fiJ&rigjirr &Zzr<£&u GqjpgjscZzrJs Q/sr&rgjih 


£Gvzi$*rzb Gsu&rQih psu+j&gf 


stSSzq&Gsccr Gsuj6e3a^tiq c.jj^prs 
£^t£u$iiu c mrusczh G urcsU/jS 
gz&isri- gSsSXQp&tT 
<35T3*I_JSJ G$23jD£t ict^zjtsxqjGci. 


“ Han! Grant Thy grace. Hail! Grant Thy Grace, 
Hail! Grant, 0 Lord of the Matted Hair! 

A babble that stands just where it show’s 
And wheeling vanishes in a breath 
The human frame endures as long. 

From it youth passes quicker than thought; 

And quicker still comes senile age 
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And quicker still comes sudden death 
Unyielding, daily trained to kill. 

Death drinks our life and recks our frame. 
While thus it is, I deeming as mine 

This transient body, for its good sake 
Some acts have done, some acts shall do, 

Some acts in doing have. Of these. 

Some acts are good, some acts are ill, 

Some acts to neither class pertain. 

Thoughts, pleasant some and painful some. 

In a trice in countless myriads flash. 

If such conscious states rise one by one. 

Or in a group rush all together— 

E’ven this I cannot solve. So poor 
Is mind in strength. And thou, 0 Lord. 

Dost transcend far our power to know. 

AH things that rise and show as being 
Thou see’st. They see Thee not. And them 
Thou dost not in Thyself enveU; 

Nor dost Thou pass, but endurest e’er. 

Blest be Thou! 

Thou art not hid in little things, 

But greater than the great art Thou 
Though great Thou dost not stand afar; 

To those that know. Thou art, in sooth, 

Nearer to them than their-own selves. 

Though near# Thou screen’st Thee not in aught 

That lies between. Nor can a thing 
So screen Thee. Yet, if aught such be, 

E’en that is a form of Thy Being’s self 
Such is 

Thy mode of being beyond conceit. 

What conceivable mode is thine ? 

But a single boon of Thee I crave. 

Though wildered sore and thinking base , 

My mind is lured to sense’s ways. 

As I think but through Thee, so may I 
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Think of Thee ever as I ought. 

This only gift grant me. Lord 

That, leaving the bamboo-wooded Kailas 

And Heav’n above to darken and gloom, 

To bless this earth gracest the Hall, 

In lovely ancient Tillai, 

And dost perform Thy wondrous dance, 

* * * * 

" The doctrine of transmigration was not to Patiinathar a meta¬ 
physical belief, but a dark and dreary certainty that spread out its 
arms over that soul. Hence he cries: 

IS0 6TAULJ 

S5T&3T, CTfiP&T ^SX&ZrQllT 

«%uuszr sr£$£zr t srfifiSzr *%uuG$t) 
tJssr&r, srpfiZsr, srpg&r Qusxrq-Qpir 
i3sx&st 9 cr^^&sr, 6t<Z<~s2zt tfar&nQur 
Q^&rszuh stJsjsZzt^Q&sztllGlct 

C/£_£J)2j *sf$ij3Gei)ssr 

^sztszua srjsfiZzr sT££&t G&eZiLr.GinT 

€T«r Q*uG&Jszr cramuGor —41 

How many, many mothers have I had. 

How many, many fathers have I had, 

How many, many wives have I had. 

How many, many children have I had. 

How many, many former births have I had, 

I am a fool. 

Thy servant does not know. 

How many more births I have before me 
I do not know, what shall I do? ** 

He is quite conscious that the resultant effects of previous 
births cannot be escaped from, and therefore he hastens to God to 
cot them asunder and fly to the feet of God, from which no force 
can hurl him back into the whirlpool of life/* 


V. Chakkerai , 



St. ARUNAGIRIAR* 

XV Century. 


St Arunagifiar, an inspired poet of early XV Century was bora 
at Tiruvannamalai, of parents in affluence, and whose names are not 
preserved. Early it is said be led a profligate life, and was ultima¬ 
tely re-claimed by Lord-Muruga Himself, while the young man was 
about to take away his life throwing himself down the great temple 
lower. Lord Muruga appeared before him, and helpd him with the 
beginning of bis insired poesy in His praise with 

The author's chief work is Tirvppugazh of 1367 verses now 
extant * and these are almost in everybody's lips in Southern India 
noted for its devotional fervour and beauty of expression with 
the musicology of their winsome metres. The verse 

" U 4 j8qr>r66n& 

«(3«3rS/fl Aiir££l jnrjra&flo2&) 
istraQjb QKtr<k§)jb(j9) 

na 8r Qpoj/r sn£7(g)rr 

esGuQyoTr*? Q«y/r£0. 

is panegyric of the poet’s mastery of his diction.: 


The author’s other works are Kandar^andathi of 120 verses, 
Kandar-alamkaram of 102 verses and Kandar-anubhooiht of 51 stanzas 
and Tiru*vakuppu. His contemporaneity with poet Villiputturar 
does not stand ground owing to disparity of their times. 

The verse below is almost biographical, reminiscent of his past 
ways and his reclamation. 


u mtertUQjar isaas&a t&ztfl w&nft/© Q&trs 

is&s&s jsirfnps #t&Qfir@ih 
iL6snn,g3 jreSuuxmtj gpiGTiAgsfeSCiU tuirtyib 
oter>& QiLiTf/J l 3$ji>pSrsir(n? im^Qtiter 
^teieo^ iftjfiuu fc(r®i&5ST<s3($6T tAtgjsg! 
«*j<5tcen/E ctQ fLDth £J^jOoJ/r QajesrjQt 
< 5 yi±tujs$! tSterflgi isiT(g$(ipL_jepa3ir odQ&pQuifgiib 

tysfhjsp 


•Vide V. T. Subrahmanya Pillai's Edition of the Poets 
works in three volumes 


34 $ 


In Chidambaram 
PandyaDayalcam. 


the poet sings of Muruga enshrined 


in 


“ a3«r usg}LbiJi£i®p $ifhurQp 

crQp(sp@ Qwg$&jb jD&vuJirGps 

u/iiJOCU arosroff&r/ijSLlj 
uSTQtj&fi j&rcniu Q'UGztQpjb &($meLurQiu 
Q$fi gtHcny) iLfpQ] LfeoGeurGesr 

8aj€&($!& Qp($& Q&thQuirjb <5fp(Sgtirr(2e3r 
ffGj&cr Qisjfi Ljfiiq to«ru/r« Qsc/iOiu/rOCT' 
aesr-s crcau ilqjoj <as^Li QuqjuitGstt ’’ 

A few verses are in Translation below * 

^u&irjr &&gd$ul 1 QipecirGg- 

eu$$&es)j& <§j£tuirG&; 

aLrUGjZ# Qu/rcjarjrGaJ- 

t^Sssrisir^sr Qu^iGsuG^; 

g^uiLir (ipscjr fissr& SSsirGaj^GssT'- 

^iLAjtrar u}L-ti6to$tij& pifltJirwr; 

Qg}ULntf&) #J) ^(7j/s/r^/r- 

^ o3 err 65 t0^l/ Qu^wirGstr, 

Oh! Ye! Younger brother of the Elephant-faced 

Ganesa! 

Oh ! Ye! Son of the blessed daughter of the Hima¬ 
layan King! 

Oh ! Ye! Who blessed me with the rosary of sacred 

beads! 

Oh-! Ye! The Lord of the Tiruvavinankudi^s/jefram! 
Pray l Grant me these boons :— 

Let me not waste my life as one doomed to vilifica¬ 
tion as an ungrateful wretch 
Let me not associate myself with persons who do not 

understand thy grace 
Let me be worthy to receive thy Grace by constantly 

chanting the sacred mantras which you were 
pleased to impart unto me. 


♦By kind Courtesy of Rao Bahadur Tanigaitnani 
V. S. Chengalvaraya Filial, M.A., Editor of Tiruppuga 2 h Tirumurait - 
tlrattu in 8 Volumes. 


Oh! Lord of the World shining with replendent 

glory! 

Oh! Lord with the Cock-banner in your hand! 

Oh! You who are dear and near to those who are 

devoid of ah desires! 

Oh ! Yon who are beyond all space and time 1 
Let me not be soaked in the womb of a woman 

and be bom again 

Let me not wander in this world toiling with a 

heavy heart! 

Be pleased to give me shelter under your Holy 
Feet blessing me with superior wisdom, 

Q&$£teTo3jb jpaj(yi£&- 
tSZvjip Lfj£$}<s£5nj iSfiturutjb ; 

fifi&siQpjb p$UTU>ji>- 

^(5€rraJrQu ; 

ussHjtfif UjZ^ijSLCs Q&GrfGuTGcr 

QQf.GurGesr ! 

Qfafijg# &j$GiuT(2fZT ! 

ugaHjb Qu&urGsr. —294 


Oh ! You! who are ready to help your devotees ! 

Oh ! Yon! Master of the three respected branches of 
Tamil culture v/r., Literature, Music and Dance 
Oh * You * the youngest of the sons of God (Lord 

Siva) 

Oh ’ You 9 the Lord of the sacred place Tiruttani! 

Let me not fail even a bit in attaining whatever I think 

fit: 


Let not my firm faith weaken in any way ! 

Pray! Let me, by your Grace, attain supreme wisdom 
and be crowned with the ever radiant and everlasting 

bliss. 


iE$j> - i3/D&irQ$~ 

QP&/Hull- Gsu^jA a(^oTQ)irGiu 

Qibil/%$ (3'r«ri-^5^sjr j s/rl 
Q<frc> u,rL/p~#'ipQj$irQf3T 1 
uir,T;ji)-Qu($&jr$Q&j I 
tSrpptfZ GE2T^u-Qu{3LDirGejr. 


12S0 
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Oh / Ye / the Master and Lord of Tree Knowledge / 
Oh I Ye f the fresh ambrosia in the Form 4 o_f the 

Universe of sound waves! 
Oh / Ye / the daily architect of all that is ever good 

and the seat of the great Heavenly Bliss / 
Oh / Ye/ the Dancing Lord of supreme effulgence. 
Let me not be bora again in this world; 

Let me not associate myself with impostors; 

- Let me not tire myself by reading and reading the three 
branches of Tamil viz.. Literature, Music and Dance. 
Pray j Bless me with the attainment of Eternal Bliss. 

^uinh Q$ssi£i fe&'irssr 

dTR.vt/s ^^era ixGxj, 

CrgjSl G3J0QJ f !5t-t£T($Lh 

gsapudi gerg: u«j£a) s^emcUT&Tl 
ugQuxj &gn£ ed&sTajTifu 

uto (^cr p^jtctrra^ Gu^ittGct I > 233 

Oh/ Ye / the son of Uma-the partner of Lord Siva 
vrho has no equal in the art of Dance / ** 

Oh/Ye/who show Thy Grace in every town and 

~ ’ • village 1 

Oh / Ye / who have your abode in all the mountains! 
* Pray! Let me know when I could attain permanent 

bliss by taking shelter under Your Holy Feet 
which are adorned with resounding anklets L *_ 
Pray / Take your seat in-the recess of my heart and 
be pleased to drive away all my afflictions and 

apprehensions. 

’* usguTsb rip _ *■“ * c 

itsxj <3ir£>2u * *■ 

u/Gxjra^ ^C 5 »<ajrGt/; - ** 

guSizQuszr 

« 2 &rGajl sp Qur^jcrxGuraj! » 

'SgGij ! Gjxp ujGaiGcr! 

*C5s;£«b Glf^lctGstI 927 

F-23 
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Oh 1 Ye 1 My Treasure / the Ever-lasting Being / 

Oh! Ye/ the Centre of my Thought, the seat of all 

that is good/ 

Oh / Ye I my refuge / the Lord Praised by all / 

Oh l Ye] the Lord of the sacred place Karur / 

Bless me, please, with supreme intellect; 

Bless me with parity and nobility of thought; 

Bless me with Godly wisdom; 

And Bless me with high Yogic powers-the unruffled 
contemplation of the Supreme spirit. 

* * * * 

Here below are some prayer lines pregnant with sense 

found in Tiruppugazh, 

1. <*Jr eirasih ppwe-J QutyL&irQerr 

Oh I My Lord/ Who alone can bless me with a 
fearless heart and with all hinds of prosperity 

2. Itl-TfO&ilSs\) €T6D&J £T€35ai XuJtJBttT 

cSyocu ^0 a9Qu(j$LcirG>Grr. 

Oh/ Lord/ Who is ready to satisfy your devotees 
by granting whatever they wish to have. 

3. "^jrdPJrS QJtrfflgpnh esjjpjffnw 

o/tr/ff Qeoiripiu Qusir$ &tuG gst. 

Whether I am a King blessed with all kinds of wealth 
and prowess or a mendicant stricken with dire 
poverty, my humble prayers to you will be 
constant and know no stop. 

4. “JgJeDjDQjr, €T£r. 

Oh I My Lord’ Give me whatever you are pleased 
to give me. The choice is yours, not mine. 

5. “<s#a//rr ££}&iuj& piBiOp. 

Oh! My Lord I You are the ambrosia oozing out 
from the hearts of devotees who pine after yon. 

6. “&-€irQ!5Bfpis firffiiresr a-enjrwjDrf^i fjijZir&r t^&sr 

c_€3nrj 

Pray! Let all my thoughts centre on you with an 
understanding and melting heart, giving up all 
useless words and deeds,. 



ARUNAGIRIAJt 

XV Century 
HYMNS TO MURUGA 

So be my songs— 

Like a child onto the barren womb, 

Like a mine of new-found treasure. 

Like a floor of diamonds, so be my songs. 

Like the wilful embrace of Love’s soft bosom, 
Like a string of the purest gems 
Like a garden oF fragrant blossoms. 

Like the River that descends from Heaven 
Even so be my songs, 

Like the daughter of the Ocean, 

Like eyes unto poets, 

Like a stream full to the brim easy to drink of, 
Like the taste of the nectar of Thy beauty, 

So be my wondrous songs of love. 

By Thy grace, O Lord. - 


S. S. Bharati —.Agni and other Poems, p. 50 



St. KUMARAGURUPARa SWaMIGAL 

XVII Century 


St. Kumaragurupara Swamigal was born of a Saiva Vellala 
family at Srivaikuntam on the northern bank of the Tambraparani 
in the Tiruoelveli District. His parents Shanmukba Sikhamani 
Kavirayarand Sivakami Ammaiyar were blessed with the child after 
a long penance to the Lord of Tmichendur. The boy grew up and 
until his fifth year of age, showed no signs of speech. The parents 
were much pained and resorted to Tirucheodur for penance. Weary 
of waiting and seeing no signs of approaching speech, the parents 
determined to drown themselves in the sea along with the child if 
he would not speak by a particular day. The day dawned .and yet 
there were no signs. At last, both the parents and the child entered 
the foaming waves. Deeper and deeper they went from knee to 
neck and as they were about to sink with the waves over their heads, 
a human form appeared with a flower in His hand and asked the child 
what it was; when lo the child broke out in praise of the Lord, 
with the words. yGma/ OsjustAso urOma/ 

Qpiusuu ULctLenptLjU}... the opening lines of (&£j$ir xe8 Q&jesjrur) 
Kandhar Kali Venba . This delightful piece of the Lord's praise and 
the truths of Saiva Siddbanta is of 244 lines. During his early years 
he was a court poet of Tirumalai Nayak (1623—J659 A* D.) at 
Madurai; and later of the Emperor at Delhi. While at Madurai 
it is related the poet shook off the mental disquietitude of the Nayak 
King Tirumalai by explaining to him the truth of a conplet in 
Tirukkural , tf aiQ'SjStresr QJfpstuweiiTjb (terif. Q$ir(§$ 

jstnrxgts gnttfififoifr'gi' 9 which soon restored him to equilibrium. 
And the Nayak King, then requested the poet to compose a didactic 
work rendering the terse truths of Kural into venba verses, easy of 
comprehension by the many. This was his Ncethl Ncri Vihkkam 
(&& e3sff&s&.) The poet discusses the incident in one of the 
verses in another of his later works &#uujjrih <y>tbiL£?sfi&Q sirens* 
(Vide Text and Translation). Again, it is related, that one day when 
the poet was inaugurating his devotional piece MecnakshlammalPfflait • 
Tamil in praise of Goddess Meenakshi at the royal court, the Goddess 
Meenakshi herself as a young maiden appeared and seated herself 
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on the lap of the Nayak King, and taking out a necklace of pearls, 
put it on the neck, of the poet and vanished. The poet’s other 
workfare Meenakshi Ammai Kurcm, Madhuraik—KaJambagam and 
others, which arc popular and widely read, Tbe poet cow became 
a slshya of his gnana aeharya Silasii Masillamani Desikar of 
Dharmapuram Saiva mutt The saint stajed at Banaras, between 
the yaars 1658—1688 and won the admiration of the Nawab of 
Banaras and Emperor Aurangazeb (1658—1707) at Delhi, at his 
mastery over the Hindustani language and tbe philosophic disquisi¬ 
tions and rode to the Mogul court on the back of a Lion on his 
invoking goddess SaTasvatbi in his cusbsS inx&o. 

He also won several religious disputations at the royal court 
and on which the Nawab was so much impressed to bestow 
on him a sanad of a large tract of land chosen by the encircling of 
the Vishnu kite at the moment of selection of the site. The mutt 
that the swamlgal built at Banaras on the site granted to him by the 
Nawab was Kumaraswami mutt and the Kedar ghat on the bank of 
the Ganges with the Kedareswarar temple; And further the wealth 
showered on the Swamigal formed the benefactions and the endow¬ 
ments of tho Mutt, The Kasi Mutt at Tiruppanandal in 
KumbakonamTaluq was another founded by Kasivasi Thillainayaga 
Swamigal, 6th in the line after St.Kumaraguruparar in theyearI720 
as a branch of the parental mutt. Sila Sri Kasi Yasi Arulnandi 
Thambiran Swamigal Avar gal now presides over the parental as well 
this South Indian branch as found er-a chary a in the holy line of the 
Adhi Kumaragurupara Swamigal, 




(JpihlOS5j/?« G?«IT£D su 


“ Q*rtfo/ Qfi]r*£i Q3rjb l vQQjfXT 
i3jD$Q&araTU (yG«r QxresxQ 

Our£!££ gea? £}sd& Gut&£& 

o3®[£*)th 14 f Qtrr(3GLx0 CJa/i^cr 
ifl&Gsr G ©rjajsjr Gsr^^yJ^ 

.* * Q$r&t£$sst Qajjyjras Gj£T&jd 

' 1 e3l£UL{£}t eSyfirQ wjjJB 
1 , ^.apsrr Q^fg) 

v QuQf^fzr ^aS^arcaw a/Q’^ycir 



&pi&jrpjpi cj\ptuswu i 

aoj&aujp pificu 'gfiufo! <&rreszr® tfiptr *9f&rgu 

edpQ&Qfi &TJrQ<srrjpi& &wig} edpjp}& (ai,e£Qsffs£sr£p) 

Lfpen&q u Jt-<5 uur£$ ins&Q&TirQ 

uiSxnqrii i3poj Qn>r<s& uituor ta&r 

0fiup$v3ejr ws&sr uSySppor QaTcrr&f} 

QajGjrsQ%xr o3£vQojot cQZzrtu&r uspQ&QQjoT 

u>ssr&&efiu iLSpatgrr sirs&rQib («#;50)o>} 

Q&wqj QiLorugj §)ienpu3 oftenpdea 

aj&jstr ts&)(§ir ojojitQoiotuu^Qld 

aiujqeszrsr ojugBoj Qwajujexrir ejeococnp 

ajeuirasL-Q) njcoOseoirib efiqpjij^ 

weutrs&t-*) aujZj£jb'&Q5Lbq£xr ifl&rGp (*%&(&(*)) 

^03i3puuemaip Qoisr($i3pu Quiu^j 

isrr&riasnp Qp oft suit QpziTtfijroJ® 

u>rr($& q sy>£i®ib tutrs &rr£seu3p 

pjtL. {spnhqens aitrgpp Q&nipfu 
Q^Qpistru usnL-pp Qpp$a <s(_o/*?r 
<sL6tfu?£& j&ififpiptr/ij seSsuLfiip ^jeorezr 
a/0ii>Ou(5* G£0)en2 qj/totqj/t OdEirQ^p^ta 
cSq^iOfi^ir Q<$/reiTQfi&r o3Q££^f 
woigp.fiLfp 8put3p Lfs8{L/tr<£ BfpojfSesr 

&rqt}e fr Quppiiupjb @$tu ofidjrQesresPp 
u&gytfirp G£tT(g@iqi& usu<i&ue><tpiip 
^ebeusb Q^idtif idoutGsuotu uQll&j 
a)puenLcuSoftor jpjw QurdiS) 

'filjfieQor Q#&)Bi) iDdfipp® QerraraOs. 476 

(String of triple gems for Chidambaram*) 

'‘Many lands a mighty king rales o’er* 

With ears seeing, with eyes speaking/ 

The tyrant wheel of conquest sending 
In one direction, then another. 

Not bearing other kings should own 

*This is the oriental ideal of a potentate. The kingdom wsj so extensive, 
that the ruler could not see everything for himself but has to depend upon the 
reports of bis Ministers and Viceroys,^ The Orders he had to issue were 10 
many that, in taciturn dignity, be signified his wishes by a nod of his head or a 
motion of Ms eye. EU.whcre wc hav«— p Of/red ^GhfoM 
Qgp&'g Lfienpi&!rtL$. ,i 
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The flag, the drum, the Umbrella white 
(Symbols all of victorious might)— 

Such monarch to his surprise sees 
The wealth of a greater king than he. 

His own leas wealth seems lesser still, 

Him seizes ruinous envy foul. 

Devising means to glut his greed, 

He eats no food and sleeps no sleep; 

He tastes no joys of women’s love; 

With saddened heart he oft heaves forth 
Long sighs of grief and discontent. 

In misery groaning pines he thus; 

On the contrary, 

A cutter poor that carries wood 
From place to place, and crying vends, 

And, with the little earn T d, lives 
With children all on gruel and greens— 

He, proud of hut and trifles few, 

Despising mocks the next door man, 

Like him a son of labour too, 

With brag He is no equal of me 
Thus lives right pleased and happy he. 

' Therefore, 

Wealth is but the heart’s contentment 
Desire is ceaseless penury 
, No bark so sure, as Intelligence pure, 

The senses five that has subdued, 

To cross Desire’s e’er widening sea 
That all the world, enfolds within. 

And tiny makes the surging main. 

Therefore 

O Lord of famous Tiger-town, 

Thy saving Grace if I may claim. 

From grip of Desire—poverty 
That drowns all souls in painful births* 

In mercy me release, 

And grant me wealth of knowledge, Lord” 

_ N.B .—S lddkanta Deeplka 11 p. 250 

* 11 «9/ai/rQajc3ru 67«ij«<r Qtr^^yjrejrjjjia 

gswr^ju i3jrui3££iiih e3jfgi” 

To all souls ever is Desire, the unfailing seed of birth” 


St. THAYUMANAVAR 

' XVIII CENTURY 


Thayumaoavar was the second son of his father, Kediliappa 
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for Theology he sat at the feet of Mouna Guru—a sago of'exalted 
piety and profound wisdom. From his master ho imbibed his 
knowledge of God and spiritual life. On the de3th of his father, 
his young son, famed already for his scholarship and adminis¬ 
trative ability, was asked to accept his father’s position as Palace 
steward which he accepted out of respect to the ruler. Always 
centered in the path of piety and devotion to the Lord and his 
duties he led a holy life of piety and service. His yearnings 
towards a Guru, brought him into contact with Mouna Guru 
Dcsikar, one of the Tirumulars* lineage, and who presided over the 
Saiva Mutt then. The young Thayuraanavar’s adoration to the 
Guru is seen in the decad cr&r<$r vr&sth which he poured 
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foresaw the impending danger, and quietly departed the city with 
one of his disciples Arulayyar and joined his elder brother at 
Ramanathapuram. Pressed to marry, he married,and after a time 
begat a son, Kanakasabapathi. 

The birth of the son ended in the death of the mother," where 
upon Thayumanavar renounced life, gave up all and took to the 
life of a wandering sage—going from one holy place to another, 
singing high devotional hymns in praise of Siva, elevating and 
drawing to himself and his god the hearts of all who saw or heard 
him, by the sweet serenity of his presence and the honeyed melody 
of his songs. At Rameswaram, there was famine and the saint 
sang a hymn “ If the true religion is the Saiva religion, and the 
lord of that religion is the moon-bedecked God, and if the goal 
is to over-come the five senses and to be absorbed io the 

Blissful Peace, Oh, ye.. Clouds, pour forth in torrents.** And it 
rained in abundance. 

He passed his closing years as the head of the Mounaguru 
Mutt from 1644 and finally at Ramanathapuram in spiritual 
communion ho attained satnadhi on Vahakam the 28th day 
in the month of Thai of the year 1662, 
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? The subtle yet deep religious emotion that permeates 
Tfcayumanavar's poems defies all description. He steals into our 
hearts, keeps us spell-bound, often raises us Into ecstasies of piety; 
we feel it, we are filled with it, bat we cannot express it. As a poet 
Thayumanavar, is unrivalled for sweetness blended with simplicity, 
as a philosopher he clearly grasped abstruse doctrines and expressed 
them in popular language; as a Tori, he practised all the stages; 
and as a Jrtzni he saw and lived in the Light of Wisdom. 

ft 

He conceived God as the Absolute Existence, Consciousness 

and Bliss, and is the source of all Power and Light. 

* 

%i * 

*¥tl|l£T«3r <SrQjTl£»iir UTLOJ 

V. 

cSwTffO ut£*j fticsBrsftte. 

Q$zz)guzi- Qu'&igih uj'^r<J r iar£r 
QTfigUTS 

«*t3Q£Tir($ &SDjD*£ l 3$gi QutsiSgGsr 

<? 5 §ivirerrt- QsTt^QxjKsCTi 

h u^dgjSD? S2ai£g?i3r£ 

trssrsuT'S&szra* 

fStljunsa} t££rjv3g'§i ftruQgr t^.sGs^a:T!5 
piGg-USllli €T£Gj5-Ll*lGL£e$T 

Q-srLJfsS^jgr fi*£r£.2c—®{La srir^'3^5^7 
Q r£t 

vr £&l& wskscGaiTtf ajszruxru 

«rcr QpaT&rQ£'g!Gt£a! 

<5aga.'uj gcjfSoztjv ersbchjx/ssr 

Ga/a’rGtTTSir sti/^Gsuafu gT&sifit 

WORSHIP IN SPIRIT AND TRUTH 

M * s that which of Grace is full, which is neither here cor 
there only, but is everywhere as the fulness of Peace * 

Whst is that which, willing my raids of worlds to Coat in the 
expanse of Its Grace, is the life of all things living? 
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What is that which the mind cannot grasp and speech cannot 
define? 

What is that which exists impartially, while countless creeds in 
every land claim It, each as its own ? 

Amid such contending claims, what is that which endlessly is 
knowledge. Love and Power? 

What is that whose bourne is without day or night? That 
indeed is soul-satisfying! 

That let us worship, deeming all things visible as Phenomena in 
the expanse of the Silent Spirit M . 

Translated by Sir P. Raraanathan— Stanford quotations of 
Eminent men and women. Compiled by Ronald Petrie—p. 176* 

"This poem of the Saint Thayamanavar, remarkable alike 

for beauty of ideas and of setting, and to which no translation can 

do justice, describes (as far as words can) God the only reality, and 

by contrast the World, with its ft lust of the flesh# and the lust of 

the eyes and the pride of life r ' clinging to the pleasures of the 

senses as heaven and as real, only to find its mistake, when In the 

throes of death and to learn too late that God is the only help and 

should have been the only goal. Not that the saint altogether 

condemns sensuous enjoyments. He has elsewhere suggested the 

spirit in which they should be enjoyed and the evil effects, warded 
off: 

God and the World—* 

G<s/r/5 lAGO.r&Q&rr&u refresh enaiSgtiru 
(gerfhr^ib LfGsrjb asiu&TerDdi 

(3j*flir<Fr6<zsuarei)L„ usueuirtr 
euti'gjGQQfg)GrjDQ<£Gsr Qp&riqetitoQQi 
Qj&£)Qujpi(2utr&tb Qqjgtt&tt 
at Lit— ld^uuCuu uxjb GurwfieoajfSP 
tnSffiQur^jLb Qoj&vtUQppth 

Gtf&GnpQujDajjy&sn&tfia) Qi&flQflaTAitrpsisytrggvth 
QeuSsira3 ^lwrSso^ti $ih 

Qai&redlSsotu enuasmu i^UJOt^rossrib 

e32znuirq- tfizOgugf 

* Sir P. Arunachalam In Studies and Translations. 1937, 
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*AGP tn paj a cujr js/5/5 

)®u50tti&3r jr^D«5i|» L/rf^Qi/raj 

* if aJt56XTL. i ^ ) s5^QlLD,T«T 

" Whether in grateful shade I dwell of groves 
Rich in clustered blooms, or cool sweet draughts 
i I quaft from limpid stream, 

Or in its waters bathe and sport, 

Or. fanned by fragrant breezes fresh. 

That like maidens in the courtyard play, 

I revel in the full moons day-like splendour. 

Or in dainties I feast wherein ocean’s ambrosia 
Haply hath wondrous entered, or in garlands, 

Perfumes, betel I joy, or rest in sleep,— 

Thy grace may I never forget! This boon 
To me grant and from the world guard me, 

O Sivam, all prevading. infinite, true/ 

Thou art the one Reality, Knowledge, Pure and Bliss "1 

<s cd jr a3 <5r j$ t3pxeS £j (Jirj/rQ=s/rtfiU 

eyjr«0i£(yi ^/r«s e3&cQajir 

^««l.q3ct Qjesr&fljbs o9«u&oGtLrr 

^*£JT;S &&G0 Q&M}. 

&ri£TUi& 

#S)/air« AtSsraj eSkiQtuir 
: <rd»;sGm sriis 155*i> oj&jrptr (g)Ss&ru3jb 

l &)(2iijir 

** r lprj£j airipQcj ti9snru>Gsr q tuirp^&ua/ 

* ' “Uiufluro* ur* rf&jCJttjj- 
1 ies5rfJu>£jg;r let jgnjTW 

. ms-*c&Euidr ctf&yQaj/r 
■ ‘U^iTcr GojOTincr/ii QayajGaja-^^^jrii) 

" U65 f®/Qi *®tz)icQiur 

QLufii^Qixur^ £&&U)p (ScopSdrp 

% <■ 

^ * 

° ! T? 011 Omnipresent Being who dost fill all with Beatific 
ns s it a difficult thing for Thee to devise me a contrivance to 
concentrate my wicked mind in meditation? No. Nothing fs 
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difficult or impossible for Thee. For instance, it is by Thy-Wfll 
that with the mare-like fire fixed in the centre, the great deep stops 
in its limit without an embankment round it; the terrible poison 
was easily taken in as food and the Mem mountain bent into a 
bow. Endless worlds stop where they are in the heavens and the 
seven clouds gather and move under the orders of Indra who is 
holding the thunder-bolt, Sri Rama’s foot-dust turned the stone 
into a girl; and in this world various powers are resorted to with 
success such as alchemy etc. 

c$£o<r<s(2<$/r jrencB^^i wotnitsiLi^. 

tQvfljgiiii su&rifi $Geo 

GqjiSSsstqj jrerrGse Gtfi&jnrs 

■ *fyihQu!r&n£& esioipp Qu® 

feOlfTfi q3&€3)j£& IT 

QrsQitir Guq$ 

Shoura strtusp uiG/tQ 

QisiQSLfsjsr Qjraieuinb 

(3ajtr&s(^ui GojSsffaSp oisyiru^f 

ILirs 

p_ or err Gj£ Qurgststr ^Qesresrs qotj&Giu 
Qnjtr&renpsdLL Qutresrjy ujbjfiu 

utr&& <xL^jb@Gor eSiD/rmar mestppp 
Uifl&p# fi&ssniu *9}&OTaitnu 
utrars&iBL- Qilsj&Ql cjt <75 sS setup tStnpSdrp 
tgyezns pQin. 

O! Thou Omnipresent Being who dost fill all with Beatific 
1 There is no limit for the human desires in this world: 
' . of more power. the rulers of l3nd want to extend their 

jle over the Sea; coveting for more riches, the richest men, who 
next to Kuvera, aspire for learning the art of alchemy, seized 
with lust; men who have already existed too long, want to remain 
here more and struggle in vain for such medicaments ascan'give 
them physical strength. What is the real use of all this? I think 
it is nothing but io eat well and sleep well, 

O Lord! I would rest content with gifts I am already possess* 
ed of. ^Graot we now the power to concentrate my mind in mono 
by the help of which I can free myself from the trammels of 
haughtiness and get off safe across the depth of passions. 
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^cais^utrcr uru> 

cr/s&2zrG3£i}surssT £ t pS£jzi GsCQgyS tc*h 
*£jsi](ipQ IctQzjxgSscSso 

G«yercrsra/t£rpaj2Kj 
urjgjryto tctSmrcrGmsh 

®;5;5U?b><j: @ 4 . Gsxoti^ £sn3Gimj.j<550mcr 
G scri&pg] 33-cr^SGftjftr 

£«J3mj-© ^aja?/^ Qmr0se^£js,\r*?,gy;s 

G^ j 5 ^ Gxrar 

Qurttj;5;5 GrziT^5aid'ia?rcr Qtcinb 

q^R7 / 35Gi_cr iSpiGscl^Gsti 
GLir^Lru^wsor^j dniinxejaS^ger 
Gux(3i^t_xu Gue^srGcr 

@cnr<iGa?t_i- <iecrz—j5x<3 G5i_lt_^r 
a/sjf u?«o «y aj ssrG r_x G <? xse r£i 

gp tcLJsj.s GaiXQssn^ajrs? 

CTH^ t£ XCTLI^ G UJ. 

- 0 The Supreme One of Beatitude, the Grand Receptacle of 
both seen and unseen Universes! 

I have to think that, to no purpose, 1 have cultivated ray 

intellect and laden it with many kinds of knowledge acquired by 

reading and by hearing; because my heart is still impure and 

concerned; I hast not freed myself from the affections of 'me’ and 

'mine*. 1 am devoid of the noble instincts of love, chanty and 

sympathy and have ne\er even thought of righteousness, virtue and 

penance. Nor would I recommend myself to strict observance of 
truth. - . ; 

n 4 j { + 

‘ And I simply sermonise to others without finding time to 
* ^template Thee to procure Thy Grace. 

O God! I am the greatest fool that the world has ever seen or 
heard of. 


JS’t-Ol 


ejKToicsnui/ st ^ tq ^ ss : 

«*r~ejGcrx 

:xkj- cu^-s^Gs ejrjjisrGR>^tcGtr3 
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difficult or impossible for Thee. For instance, it is by Thy^Will 
that with the miredike fire fixed in the centre, the great deep stops 
in its limit without an embankment round it; the terrible poison 
was easily taken in as food and the Meru mountain bent .into a 
bow. Endless worlds stop where they are jo the heavens and the 
seven clouds gather and move under the orders of Indra who is 
holding the thunder-bolt, Sri Rama’s foot-dust turned the stone 
Into a girl; and in this world various powers are resorted to with 
success such as alchemy etc. 

*%en*dG<gir per7o3&&) ^QeoQLOQ) eosniisCi^ 

*Q&5jrQff6v G&srSSarsu ffsnGas erfafmx 
* *3iihQuTvnfia ena Gu@ 

Giffosirp c3#efipd &&)x£!QQ]ir 
QzQ&r erfld 5 ®^ Guq5 

(32&aitr& GtytiSepnti as'ajxp u&G^q 
Q zZf&Lf&Tr Qjr&)GSsrti 

Qmtr$&{£ih Gas&traJjii Qfszrugt , 

C-irtra Qpq.tq 

^arerrOys Qutr&isir (sgQar&ra (g&rj&Gtu 
Oajir&TGnjDsJLl Quir&r jpi ujbflu 
ur&d &t—p@Gerr o l^rwesr tnarppp 
ufl&pp sS&vsnuj ^f0€rTQjiruJ 
urif&gifiL- QLnii(gQi£tr( 3 } daxup oitfnpQesrp 
ufiyjr (gpevis pGus. 

01 Thou Omnipresent Being who dost fill all with Beatific 
Bliss! There is no limit for the human desires in this world: 
Desirous of more power, the rulers of land want to extend their 
role over the Sea; covetmg for more riches, the richest men,'Whc> 
are next to Kuvera, aspire for learning the art of alchemy, seized 
with lust; men who have already existed too long, want to remain 
here more and struggle in vain for such medicaments as can'give 
them physical strength. What is the real use of all this t I think 
it is nothing but to eat well and sleep well, 

O Lord! 1 would rest content with gifts I am already possess¬ 
ed of. r Grant we now the power to concentrate my mind in mona 
By the help of which I can free myself from the tramraefs of 
haughtiness and get off safe across the depth of passions. 
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<33>GTR£u:ir«r uytb * - 

^ <# 

wTp$&xf*3£>’i}&i~irssT ajb&gyi) Gstl©.§£jGu5fSr 

id tQ iiszeStite) 

ttixGcjrjjuuJSffo^^r Qgi&t or or Q}1 &tjdo3&) 
vrggpjtb ioitfmxcrGmssr 

8;5;5ii9<3)^ (3^ Oso'corL- ^snaGiur t^jr^sGiner 

QjciiD$g] srssr^SGsurir 

ff&Qui r(5 ^suaJj.s GtDT0563ro?«)jtt3^.'s 

i? «r er /ei a s&r® id$ G aj sir 

QuTajjsp Giuxy5ttJti’60r«r tn(3:5<§/i@ Omrim 
QtLTiS Lf&esTjSGL-fsr iSjoiGsCaGw 
Gurgljup&SCTgl dHilflTG3(J.'6^0€T 
QuT<$igL-iru GusDgxtrG&r 
ftj/$£&r (gccriGsux «cort-^ir<s G&C-i—fiT 
W*zihfisv&ajzxTGL_ffG<?n-eoTui . , 

rifiJin-.ijSj-CH7-u(iP Gqjj-cj^ SDpa;r© 

^cri^tDTc^ujrGLD. 

f 0 The Supreme One of Beatitude, the Grand Receptacle of 
both seen and unseen Universes 1 . 

I have to think that, to no purpose, I have cultivated my 

intellect and laden it with many kinds of knowledge acquired by 

fading and by hearing; because my heart is still impure and 

concerned; I have not freed myself from the affections of ‘me* and 

*tmnc\ I am devoid of the noble instincts of love, chanty, and 

sympathy and have net er even thought of righteousness, virtue and 

peuan.ce.' Hot would I recommend mi seif to strict observance of 
truth. ' . : ' 

And I simply sermonise to others without finding time to 
- contemplate Thee to procure Thy Grace. 

O God! I am the greatest fool that the world has ever seen or 
heard of. 

«wGa3^p7sni£XfQaJT(3 &TG0$g}£*C5G5QusBT 
«rirQ ssr^&Qp^zcSZxQu 

*Z5bxrSzgcsx.ij3f& ojsSrenmsnua/ tSTBTQp&dr 
«^)Gi^Qaj T( 5 <si~Q/Gcrr 
assurer ojgpfiGfi cuTU&STG&gziihQug 


3 . 




&&&(£6brQi-tr 

Gun-ariLiriLJ&GTjfi&ru izsntpaJirtfipriiQQiuZzT 


a)trfis3uu&i&rujr/itairejjr *. 

Qu/r&suirpQ&QiiJttfljb (jTfiUjS&TGrT&fjzQuHr 
Lf&cBi~tb i9 l 3$'gj(ip$zTQutr 

QmrtuQJiriTf&fnp Qpir&c3QeO/r $@Qjq5iL&tu l gy 
iLriuu LforemJiOiU^QjesriiOfiT 
Q&ird]fU,r<v (yjffid&Qajr &au$6V&v Qtnirr&ft 
tutnu# &thu)tr q ?< j 5 <$<£ QjQ^smnu 


&p/5tB t /b(§eBnA/resr ujrQjZiusuQio uir<& 
Q&ir/dQm 4r<£evtrrflQuj t 




3. O Ocean of Joy, the characterless Supreme Being of Trans- 
cendent Brightness! 

My mind is too hard to be softened to Thy Love. A stone may, 
perhaps, be melted but not my mind. Was the four-faced Brahma 
possessed of an independent power to create so hard a mind for 
me? No, I could say. Because no Deity however mighty and 
strong can assert independence in Thy Presence. Nor can there be 
any Heavenly Being to confront Thy Will, since the proverb runs 
'The Almighty’s decree is inscrutable always’? I 

Thou must, O Lord of All-blessed ness, rain forth Thy Love for 
me and plunge me in Eternal Beatitude There is no other go for me 
than to seek refuge in Thee, How can Thy Motherly care miss me, 
Thine infant son, my evil tendencies withal. 

♦ 

Do Thou, then, grant me the mona of bliss, in as much.as I 
fear that mere eloquenco may beget .the sin of lying and unfit ; mc 
for Thy Blessing. 

Translation by R, Shunmugha Mudaliar 
in Slddhanta Dee pika Vol. I, p. 222jf. 
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SWAMI RAMAL1NGAM 

XIX Century 

The life history of the Swamigal is ; " He was bom in the 
village of Marudur, near Cuddalore, of pious parents Ramayya. 
Filial and Chinnammaiyar, on 5th October in the > ear 1823. It is said 
that he was the very gift of Siva to his parents because a Saivitc 
sanyasi appeared to the mother and promised her a pious son. 
After his father’s death his elder brother came to Madras,* and 
became a Tamil Pundit in one of the schools. He undertook the 
education of Ramalingam, who became e\en in his seventh year 
possessed of aspirations lending towards tha religious life. He was 
a frequent worshipper in the temple at Tiruvottiyur* about seven 
miles from Madras, and became intensely attached to the God, 
And it was while he was wrapt in meditation in that temple that 
his God appeared to him in vision, and initiated him into His love; 
and from that time he began to sing the praises of God. From the 
beginning of this new knowledge of God dow n to the last days of 
his life on earth, there’flowed forth from him a multitudinous 
stream of poetry, more than, I believe, ten thousand in number, in 
all metres, expressing his love of God in all the profusion of poetic 
beauty, of which he was a consummate master. 

H In one of the poems dedicated to the God who possessed him, 
and besides whose love he did not know any happiness, bespeaks of 
the God coming to him, into the poor hut of his soul, when he was 
lying tired and sleeping in the night, aw-akening him to give food. 
He speaks, again and again, of how, in the cold and dreary nights, 
when all around him was intense darkness, God appeared to him 
and spoke w'ords of consolation. He came and opened the door of 
his hut, and gave to him the great gift of the golden mango, the 
Uste of which transformed the poverty of the soul into the richness 

of God. It was this religious experience that he had in the temple_ 

that was the starting-point of his life as a religious teacher and as 
the author of Ttru Arulpa. that is, the Poems of Grace, as his 
admirers and people call them. 

He was induced by his relatives to enter the married state, 
although by his owm inclinations he was hverse to it; and he seems 
to have led the married life as if he was not married, in the language 
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of Si. ?avA; and to Mm it wa* one of the most agonising things in 
life that he should go before any man and stretch out his hand for 
pecuniary help, because, like all other saints of the world, he 
depended solely upon God, and he rather preferred to starve and 
die than be dependent upon the help of the people who would scorn 
him. An older poet, Pattinatbar, sterner than Swami Rainahogam 
tised to say, "The heaven is the canopy of my bed, the outer pial 
is my mat* aod the broken pot thar I carry in my hands is for the 
food that I can get; and therefore I shall not be troubled in mind as 
to what I shall eat and drink**. 

"The name and fame of Swami Ramalingam and his devotion 
went beyond the limits of Madras; and soon there was no lack of 
disciples and admirers to do him all that an Indian si shy a is expected 
to do to his guru. Soon he retired from Madras, and betook 
himself to a small village, a few miles from Chidambaram, a place 
of pilgrimage, and there built for himself a kind of Ashramam, 
where he spent his time in teaching his disciples and in pouring out 
Ms soul in poetry. His followers, actuated by the sincere desire 
that his poems should be more widely known, brought out 
an edition, entitled Tim Arulpa. The poems alone printed in 
Royal Octavo forme take up over ]000 pages or well nigh 36,000 
lines, not to speak of the many that have cither been not traced out 
yet or lost altogether besides hundreds of pages of folio of his prose 
work and grammar besides. At this time there came to Madras 
Ammuga Navalar, of Ceylon, one of the greatest scholars and 
grammarians of the nineteenth century in the South, who objected 
in the strongest language possible to style these poems Tint 
Antlpa, because he asserted that there was only one kind of 
inspired poetry—the poetry of Manikka Vasagar and the Tfcevaram 
writers—that should be called by this name, and that human poetry, 
such as that composed by Swami Ramalingam should not arrogate 
to itself this great claim. He therefore contemptuously called this 
poetry, the poems of darkness. Hence there arose a bitter contro¬ 
versy between the two parties, in which Swami Ramalingam, with 
his characteristic humility, did not take any part; but his disciples 
Were not wanting iu enthusiasm and zeal for their master, to Carry 
on the fight against the most learned scholar of the day* 



fi Swatni Ramalingam founded what is called Si Grtcma Sabah , 
or the “Hall of Wisdom, M which he dedicated to the worship of 
God. In his latter days he became convinced more and moreof the 
wonderful unity of all religions; and, as a necessity of harmoni¬ 
sing the religions of India, he became a great teacher of the quality 
of religions; and although his poetry is primarily Saivite in-tone 
and is addressed to the God Siva and to Nataraja. ‘ the “ Lord of 
the Dance* in Chidambaram, there is yet nothing sectarian in his 
poetry. It is not the fanatical zeal of enthusiasm, but the calm, 
steady, and passionate attachment to God as manifested in this 
particular way—that was the object of all his thought and medita¬ 
tion. In this stage of life he preached the doctrine of non-killing 
(ahimsa) which is characteristic of all the Saivite saints. 

“ There is a mystery that hangs over his last days. Those who 
are acquainted with his later poems, what he called the Sanmarga 
samayam , or the Catholic religion, know that he not only preached 
with unusual vehemence the doctrine of ahimsa , or non-killingi but 
with his great ambition was to obtain the great secret by which he 
could live for ever in this body and also raise those who are dead. 
This aspiration is one of the most remarkable in the life of Swami 
Ramalingam. Unlike the great saints of India, he regarded death as 
blessing in disguise, and the body as a vesture to' be thrown off 
when it had accomplished its purpose. He was desirous to • live an 
undying life and so prayed that God might give him the "satamal 
taram,” that is, the gift of not dying. Again and again he calls on 
his disciples to follow him in his religious aspiration, and obtain 
this wonderful gift of “not dying”. Evidently in this great desire 
• of his he was no doubt influenced by the great Siddhar School in 
South India, who, among other precious physical endowments, 
claimed the right to keep this body in life for ever. 

- ’ Swami Ramalingam one day asked his disciples, when hisltimc 

should come, to lock the room in which be was in Samadhl, and 
he informed them that when they should open the door, a few days 
hence, they would not find his body. The disciples firmly believed 
that he had been taken, with his body of flesh, into the great being 
of Siva himself, and had attained the final stage of wji/y'fl, or 
oneness with him. It is even repotted among his disciples that he 
would come back to the world; so that even to*day, in his Ashramatq 
F-24 
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in the Southern Village, his disciples gather annually on the 
Thai Poosam Day to celebrate the assumption of their master* 
Such, in brief outline, is the life history of this saint. 

Here below are some of his out-pourings to the Blessed: 

aruu Qu cjiGs <uC 5 lI<s<_ 0 ^ u3k>jdQu tuffituv 

e3($ihQuir@QaT, 

tutsnJird <5(3 QuQrv&Q&nr uurG* tf/Kanraj/r 

eotrihutuQar 

QJ&TUT& afifitrth citfG&j ajtyQwssr 

tfiexflQtuQv&r 

jp t&ufi guayjru Qutrij.ajtra@& &&&$£ 

^sxRijrQtu. 

O! Thou the transcendental pleasure; 

Thou, the Ocean of Grace; 

Thou, the Lord protector; 

Thou, the wealth Imperishable and un-impaired 
Thou, the Lord Gracious unto thine Bakthar, > 

Thou, the fruit of one’s feeling; 

Thou, the great light inaccessible to the wicked; 

Thou, the Gem bearing the sharpest lance; 

Cans’t Thou not deign to annihilate the miserable obstacles id 
the way of my life and lead me on to the province of BIis$. 

s&reotrGeo ljkt&htGq) &J$jnrJd iutQgo 
#*. jbQy‘Qeo iSttfiturQgo Q&ir£a)<i a($ sSojitGq) 

Gar&rirGso tSjDsSiujbjpuii Q&trQig Q'jaj&&&TGwir 

Gaj;DQ?G«o Qtu<G$$$trarj)i lAypturQ# oSer &i(§ih 
QiLiutucflas QaiesfrQQiAarQp&r . 

crjbtyQeo a3Q&65nStr (SSixrujrfi ($eo8r 
fT&ss>£zj$LL a3fn/DSu£zr& frreffGr* ' 

J prayed for a never-decaying body such as Is not liable 
to be destroyed either by the wind, or by the earth, or by the 
sky, or by the fire, or by the water, or by the Sun and the Moon 
or by the Lord of Death, or by the diseases, or by the destruc¬ 
tive weapons, or by the (nine) planets, or by the ever so many 
other destructive acts of living beings. 01 People! Sure, it Is. 
Don*t think meanly of this. Bestir yourselves to reach my 
Heavenly Father, the Sovereign Lord of the Eternal Light, 
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giexrr££tesTi!i l $iQ5@y!s i giQx8t}£ p&Gu 
t§a>f)igi£&jDi ^rpOp^iiser e3srp^) gyuwLf 

g&BTflpGp SBTGrfftGtU ^TfST 

BUfS&jrG* so to simj&Qgt Qmssrjpi 

ai&ztRgjsj&ira GgfS&j ^gjxirih ojiitfigpieo &ue$r 

t&ircsirifieiiTu Qu($&T$e3& (ur^i^L^scirtij xexnir 
q&xtsgiGazGiuei GuriLiqiGecaT *pfiaj&Qsr& Q&Gjdbt 
Qurjbfeoutfp ®p*c$ua3p Lj^ip^essr 0 a/. 

0! People! come tmto me and hearten to my words. We 
shall think of Him in season and out of season; fed Him in the 
depth of our own consciousness; he moved to raptures from excess 
of emotion (fullness of the divine current of joy) by melting and 
merging ourselves into the exhubersnee of joy with body all 
drenched by the tears rolling down from the eyes as if from a 
spring; and adore Him by addressing “O Thoo the Ambrosia of 
Grace! Thou the excellent Good! Thou the supreme Dancer of 
knowledge! Thou my de facto Lord!” over and over again. 

Beware, we can then enjoy the eternal life that knows no 
death; And be assured of It. F1I never tittle-tattle, neither will I 
indulge in lies. And I speak the veriest truth. Now is the time to 
enter the Hall of knowledge. 

tcsotri^. tSizr&Qssrp 
& <y>pa/ GaJs&Qih 

^sfrQenr&r rg G3 w£gju LfpibOLDresTj? Gu&wrr 
M-.p oj&ea euremn GsJszrQib 

Qu$a>iiiQU'P tS&rgjLisyi GufGujfzr QthQurajevLn 

Qu*r £c 5 <£<* G*Jsnr@ii} 

GugQsjf tSq.$QpiT(i£* G&idzr@LDp wratGuii 
iSqjUT G&sxrQih 

tngsiiQuzxr (^ccfCDfl; i&jnxzGej GaiezrQ&ter 
impair Qoif&rQtb 

&&&($ 5sj r&gGojssirQ Qsrtupp 
ajTfp GtussrQuj 

Qjdr&srtiSf) xipGzr tl t^ji^ssT&Jsrr 
£stiGtcri£}(§ zip Gaj&r 
pBTQpsp jpiizjincxft irycrcys# niisxfi 
fcxrQft'S Qpdioj ipsxf.Gzj 
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O! Thou, the Lord Kandaswaim or the Kundaswami 'Temple 
at Madras, a city progressive alike in charity and sanctity! Thou, 
the Lord gracious and spotless! Thou the immaculate soul of 
souls indwelling! Thou, Shanmukha, the God of Godi! 

On© should court the company of the good that focus their 
thoughts on thine lotus-like feet with single devotion; should shun 
the society of those whose heart and lip disagree (differ); should 
ertol the greatness of Thine august Self; should desist from 
uttering falsehood; should walk in the path of Righteousness; 
should not be possessed of the devil madham\ should clean forget 
the tempting lust of womenfolk; should never forget Thee; be 
endowed with Mathi and the wealth of Thy Grace, and enter 
eternal life, free from disease- 

atrQiu&inu acrfQajesrs < 3 .afoSag QiLir^Qu^ih 

CS0&33T tUQpGp (?iL/<3T 

&G3si$ehTL~ Q^ujsi/Gm ^edasjSTL. wjbtjfi<£ 
airtl&Qaj &esra lo SsoGiu 
^itQiucOt tAtenuQaieir jDiien^Qtu Qujirc^^ssffjS 
jH&VEiiGesr /fi«srQzj 0 cnLooeJ«F 
*irjbJ&L- r82rtr&$L~ cDjfiisfiuffi 
9 irH © or jd G&trjp} inirCS^ir 
GurOiucu/rffi 5 iDesrOineoms 

i&&QajGori6 Qilsst 

ILRTSS^ILjQq.! €5TjSQ&JGOin$ Ql£6ZT$zF&Jj&&J 

©i0u5orij QtLeirLjs Gsucjr 
^Qtueomh GtujbjLfi&o Gmeo^C ^sQiDCOrfB 
Q$!T&r t !$L~. Q3etrrii(§ 

^itffujQQjGrfl izQIZ&rp Qurf?4jQLfir0 
GftrfixL. jrr% (zqGqj. 

01 Thou, the stupendous Grace or the Elixir of life that ripens 
the unripe fruit 1 Thou, my visible God ; 

Thou, the wonderful Apparition even In this Kali age; 

Thou, the mountain of the veriest Gold; 

Thou, my Father equal to a multitude of Mothers; 

Thou, my single—chief and Xord; 
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Whenever I try to express in words, think,imagine and under¬ 
stand or realise Thy Greatness, my mouth waters, mind exults in 
joy, intelligence becomes pleased and all my knowledge runs into 
raptures. O! how is language to keep pace with this happy 
experience. , r 

OI Thou the flame pregnant with all the happiness resulting 
from, divine grace which has its seat in the ecstastc joy of the pure- 
hearted, , • 

* ' Thou, the real Essence in the centre of the mysterious and 
limitless Void which' goes by name Turiya (the Fourth State) Thou, 

the Teacher. Nataraja, effulgent with grace- 

." - 

aer&siojDU Qurgj!st_$!T6$T GsrQQsirasn^ g(v>K3nti 
l &KDt_&§) i !ZiGiLi amujzpQfg it® artufiirfsr 

- e3aTss(y)jDO Gsuiiii3&i$>ris £$(*LDir 

Qaiihuiru&'Sfd^jQmar sjrggieosu uQCSldt 

Q&trcrriboULirayius (^jrmj^s&Jiri JBQGllt 

(3)riii(g£QJ jr IT Q <5 GST (gfluiSeaxu 

^ j & t <£- 3 zlqjd Q^/rsurcot-. ©Jiffl.sG.iS/r^rjGm/r 

GggirJS@(!5 ^«T<3m,£tGa;fr GTgjusjfits JSsvGesr. 

O! Thou Almighty 1—When I happened to meet Thee in Thy 
Universal dance, my lowly selF, moved by ecstacy, obtained a 
single fruit only, I am at a loss to know if it will remain with me 
till it becomes fully ripe conferring on me discrimination, or simply 
perish before its time; Granting that it does not perish before its 
time, I doubt whether it will come into my possession without 
being snatched away by the monkey, the sinful Maya which is 
always wakeful in the matter of leading me into devious paths. 

Even supposing that lam vigilant enough to secure the fruit vary 
of the above mentioned monkey, still is it Thy intention to allow me 
heartly consume the fruit or to make it get stuck in my throat. And 
X do not know what Thy grace has in store for me. 

In addressing God, says the Swami;— 

«9fGvQugmb iStfff/dr ^suuQus us&cQiu 
nr^wQu^ti ©tfri qgth'.jffl'G* . /t ; 

^farQu^iih uQujrib QuitqG&t £ „ ,<v f' 
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.qdrQu&itb aupgl&r <SfL +r£j8®th «sl_G ft) 

*9f&rQui?pnb c_ft3/f #uflr 

^«5rQL/^/ih .Sfgipi&ierr ^epici# QuQftrefiQiu 

•^cjrt/cj ajj'icL/^’ . 

4 

Mountain-like as Thou art. Thou art in the hand-erip 

called Love. 

Treasure-like as Thou art. Thou art caught in the net 

called Love, 

Ambrosia-like as Tbou art, Thou art in the hollow of the palm 

called Love. 

Occan-Iike as Thou art. Thou abideth in the vessel called Love, 

Thou art Love that illumines life and ^understanding. 

Thou art Lore the all luminous that abideth even in a small 

atom. 

Thou art the great SIVA whose form is LOVE.* 


*By Courtesy: T. V. Govradarajulu Chetty— Sri Chidambaram 
Ramalingam Swamiji, J935, 


A TAMIL FOLK SONG 


Many are the Tamil songs sung by wandering beggars in the 
street. They contain philosophic truths, so forcibly expressed and 
In such simple language, that they appeal at once to the popular 
mind In a manner that elaborate philosophical treatises do not. 
Oftentimes when, while walking In the streets of a town or a 
Tillage, our attention wanders listlessly, matches of such songs 
catch it suddenly and furnish our minds with topics for thought 
and meditation. 

@ © £) jd p ih u *)i£> 

u&Qai 

aj&uiruj fQZzruutrQiua) 

Q&rfduf&fStftrcsT u&<3aj 
Q&T&piflptrsirti/sr. 

The Primal Lord, O Soul! 

Shouldst thou with love adore, 

Wilt not be thine, O Soul l 

The glorious State beyond ? \ 

gTGzrfvrfu u&zf!&srrQ{u& 

UJT&giifia .J u&Qzu 

The All-pervading, O Soul \ 

Shouldst thou devoutly pray. 

Enduring bliss, O Soul! 

Thou wilt for e’er attain. 

us&j Sfith u&Qv 

^/Sujs&Qfitq. 6U 
L/W&jQlL Ol£TLU&Q su 
(j ycm&isirchruir Qm. 

Each day and night, O Soul! 

Do seek the First One’s feet ; 

Salvation will come, O Soul! 

The Perfect thou wilt know. 


3 
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&&renjDut3i£pQp/rir&Q& 
iuexjr6M& qi&uu®Qui t> 
fBvrp t££o fiezflQeo u&Q'oj 
QrsJrcnui tujfleuirQiu. 1 

i ( < • ^ ^ 

Who clings to The One, O Soul I 
Will win command of Truth 
E’en as thou stand’st, O Soul 1 
The Right thou wilt learn. 

i >' i i “• 

9 

«r«0a)iru9(T5f5 (! 5r,gyih ugQ*i 

/fffjrtfGifl&oQiuGO 

@}a)e»rr& £<zTcm£>Quj&>rQjD u&Qqj 
eTGZTeyrfhju&nftojjQm. 

Whale’cr else thou have, O Soul! 
Lord’s grace if thou have cot, 

Thou hast but nought, O Soul! 
Deem, and Him adore. 


Open ga $o3 <z3 & $ u uaQot 
<J;Stff5j£hfco 3ai(2(!rj>«r,s?€u2a3 
«$a3s($ uweSiupfrih u*Oaj 
*3>}&pixr 1 


God’s help without, O Soul l 
In truth we nought can gain; 
The life of thy life, O Soul 1 { 
Are the Lord’s holy feet. 


f 


* » 


fimfigpj tAaru&TGsrQty u&Qoj 

tfr CMrtsrQjefrqr? or 


Q(5^j(tpsj)uiuajir uir& u&Qqj 
&&t «/r /?@ u utr Gar, 


His love passes a mother’s, O Soul! 

He who to Sakthi Is bound 

* 

Will ne’er be apart, O Soul! 

From whomso that has love. 
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G3f5j5irG(Ei)f3T ustGqj 
( y}scuQuT(5GTrG'sz)& udtGoj 

U&G&l 

<2&tZzj-& 'gjguuiGiu. 

Adore thou Him, O Soul! 

Who is salvation’s source. 

Who is the first cause. Soul! 

And who to Sakti is kin. g 

Q3JBT$(5UUT£lh u&G&i 

£ uraf 5 i t s5J«u 

Gaiaiir eS&sr&QsT&fOTib L/dtGaj 

e?tlGL_ir(5i/ &exn—rQu. 

The Lord’s holy feet, O Soul! 

Shouldst thou with love adore. 

All sin, how great O Soul! 

From thee will flee away. 

U&Gaj 

&ry:ijp usxZqjwGijs) 

qp^Gevrr u*Gai 
Cqjsu LjfzjjQj. 

The Moon-crowned Lord, O Sou!! 

If thou shouldst humbly pray, 

Iodra and Others, O Soul! 

Will sure thy bidding obey. 10 

ailiVfUcr «£j-«ctG arrearsu u<nG*J 
«* i £ p ct q_ a3 sn u 

Ljtoar Q&rssrGL-pgu u*Q&t 
e^crcsr^ QteijairGii. 

The Maker's feet, O Soul! 

Which sense oT eye can’st see. 

With thy inner sense, O Soull 
Adore, and soar thou high. 


11 
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^tlq_l4®<HTC33r Qair«337£TT)U L/«OflJ 
(ajttftLunrresr QiGfosn& 

§C-q-LJi3q.uutrQaj®) uaQ&j 
H.657&T fSaruUajj iutit. 

The formless Being O Soul 1 
Which none can point and show, 

Draw near and grasp, O Soul l 

Who then will be thy peer? 12 

. <$&T LA GST £ U U&Q&J 

girgnysnajd s/rjrsr^irir 

Qjarwjr QiAiruuir&u u&Qmi 

By one’s own wisdom, O Soul! 

He who the Lord seeks not 
The world will liken him, Soul} 

To a hardy barren tree. 13 

QftrchQetiiresrjDi isp Qutr@emrlb u&Qoj 
Q* r£}a>iuu Quirp^istr&i 

d jS&u u*Ga; 
stuQutq$$$<& (?#ir^pOio. 

If thou adorest not, Soull 
The glory all words connote, 

All lore declares, O Soul! 

Salvation thou hast none. 

* 

N.B, In Stddhanta Deeplka , V. p. 125 



